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Preface 


' I ''Ills  study  is  a by-product  of  the  depression.  Tuiemploymeiit  has 
laid  an  unprecedented  burden  on  the  poor  relief  system  of  this 
State.  It  has  centered  the  spotlight  of  public  interest  on  its  short- 
comings. 

In  recent  years  tlie  State  has  taken  over  responsibility  for  increasing 
numbers  of  those  -who  were  formerly  a charge  upon  the  directors  of 
the  poor.  It  has  created  special  funds  for  mothers’  assistance,  pen- 
sions for  the  blind,  old  age  assistance  and  veterans’  relief.  After  a 
brief  experience  with  the  poor  boards  as  administrators  of  the  First 
Talbot  Fund,  the  State  created  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  to 
assume  the  entire  burden  of  unemployment  relief.  In  spite  of  being 
relieved  of  this  increasing  proportion  of  its  burdens,  poor  board  ex- 
penses have  risen  steadiJy. 

Today,  poor  relief  has  attained  the  dimensions  of  big  business.  Nine 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  directors  administer  the  State’s  425  poor 
districts.  In  1933  they  expended  over  fourteen  and  a quarter  million 
dollars  from  local  tax  funds. 

Pennsylvania’s  general  poor  laws  are  a legacy  from  colonial  days. 
For  two  centuries  legislatures  and  commissions  have  attempted  to  revise 
these  laws.  Various  interests  have  opposed  change.  The  result  is  a 
patch  work  of  incredible  confusion.  There  are  today  more  than  500 
poor  laws  and  amendments  relating  to  poor  relief  on  the  statute  books 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

This  confusion  is  not  the  fault  of  the  poor  directors.  They  are 
handicapped  by  a public  apathy  which,  in  the  process  of  raising  stand- 
ards of  living  for  all  classes,  has  allowed  poor  relief  to  lag  far  behind. 

Any  inferences  of  unfitness  for  their  work  contained  in  the  following 
chapters  are  directed  against  the  s}’stem  and  not  against  individual 
directors.  IMany  of  them  have  given  years  of  devoted  and  unselfish 
effort  to  their  work.  In  general  it  is  a thankless  task  in  terms  of 
either  appreciation  or  salary. 


Purpose 

The  Department  of  Welfare  is  responsilile  under  the  law  for  inspec- 
tion and  a limited  supervision  of  almshou.ses  and  of  agencies  for  the 
care  of  dependent  children.  Both  of  these  are  immediately  affected  by 
poor  relief  standards.  Because  of  this  responsibility,  the  Department 
has  been  acutely  aware  of  the  increasingly  grave  problems  which  com- 
plicate the  handling  of  poor  relief  ivi  this  State.  New  situations  de- 
mand that  adjustments  be  made.  The  present  study  was  undertaken 
as  a preliminaiy  to  developing  a more  efficient  type  of  public  relief. 
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Scope  and  Methods 

This  study  was  organized  in  four  parts ; 

1.  A legal  stndy  Avliich  included  compilation  of  all  laws  concerning 
poor  relief,  both  general  and  special,  and  of  laAVS  affecting  delinquent, 
dependent  and  neglected  children ; 

2.  A financial  study  of  accounting  and  auditing  practices,  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  poor  boards  and  related  public  relief  costs ; 

3.  A study  of  the  administration  of  ]>oor  relief,  in  four  sections : 
personnel,  outdoor  relief,  care  of  dependent  children,  and  the  alms- 
house including  almshouse  farms; 

4.  A summary  of  the  history  and  organization  of  poor  relief  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Organization  and  Legal  sections  of  this  report  cover  all  of  the 
425  poor  districts  of  the  State.  General  financial  and  statistical  data 
include  all  districts,  although  the  intensive  study  of  financial  adminis- 
tration covers  only  134  representative  districts.  The  section  on  Care 
of  Dependent  Children  deals  with  all  of  the  123  districts  reporting  on 
care  of  children  away  from  their  own  homes.  The  remaining  districts 
reported  that  there  was  no  child-caring  program.  The  Almshouse  sec- 
tion deals  with  all  of  the  85  county  homes  and  almshouses  in  the  State. 
For  the  chapter  on  Poor  Farm  Management,  50  of  the  69  poor  farms 
in  the  state  were  vi.sited  and  questionnaires  sent  to  the  remaining  19. 
The  sections  on  Personnel  and  Administration  are  based  on  studies 
and  personal  visits  to  302  poor  districts,  including  all  of  the  50  county 
unit  districts  and  representing  99  per  cent  of  the  State’s  population. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  all  poor  boards.  Field  workers  visited 
every  county  and  intervicAved  poor  relief  officials.  As  far  as  possible, 
information  Avas  secured  by  intervieAving  one  or  more  directors  in  each 
district,  supplemented  by  intervicAvs  Avith  poor  board  employes.  Any 
reports  on  methods  of  administration  Avhich  appear  to  be  unfavorable 
to  the  poor  boards  are,  in  practically  all  cases,  what  the  directors  them- 
selves told  the  field  AAmrkers.  Workers  Avere  instructed  to  quote  answers 
directly  Avherever  possible.  The  field  personnel  included  Avith  few  ex- 
ceptions only  persons  Avith  training  or  experience  in  social  research 
or  social  Avork. 

The  technical  staff  has  varied  in  numbers  from  one  to  tAventy  mem- 
bers. Those  in  charge  of  the  study  Avish  to  express  their  appreciation 
of  the  tireless  enthusiasm  Avhich  the  entire  staff,  including  the  clerical 
force,  put  into  their  work. 

Federal  funds  from  the  Works  Division  and  Division  of  Social  Sur- 
veys made  this  study  possible.  Work  on  the  legal  section  began  early 
in  Januaiy,  1934.  The  other  sections  were  gotten  under  way  as 
promptly  as  possible.  The  study  was  completed  December  15,  1934. 

The  study  as  presented  in  the  folloAving  pages  is  very  much  con- 
densed from  the  original  reports.  These  reports  are  on  file  in  the  De- 
partment of  Welfare,  and  are  available  for  reference.  Fictitious  names 
are  used  throAighout  the  report  in  referring  to  individuals,  whose 
names  and  addresses  are  also  on  file. 
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Sources 


Among  the  records  and  reports  utilized  in  this  study  were : annual 
financial  and  statistical  reports  submitted  by  poor  boards  to  the  De- 
partment of  Welfare;  reports  of  the  State  Auditor  General;  reports 
of  local  controllers  and  auditors  covering  poor  district  and  county 
expenditures;  tax  reports  on  file  with  the  Department  of  Internal 
Affairs;  reports  by  field  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Welfare 
on  almshouse  inspections  and  care  of  dependent  children  by  poor 
boards  and  children’s  agencies;  schedules  of  the  Federal  Census  of 
Dependent  and  Neglected  Children;  legal  research  data  from  the 
Legislative  Reference  Bureau ; statistical  and  other  data  from  the  State 
Emergency  Relief  Board  and  various  State  Departments;  documents 
on  file  in  county  court  houses  and  poor  board  offices ; and  reports  and 
records  of  proceedings  of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor, 
the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  the  various  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sions and  numerous  private  social  service  organizations.  The  study  i ^ 
of  “Poor  Relief  in  Pennsylvania”  made  for  the  Department  of  Wel-j‘^ 
fare  by  Emil  Prankel  in  1925  was  a standard  source  of  reference  and 
comparison. 
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Conclusion 

A strong  current  of  interest  is  manifest  throughout  the  country  in 
all  matters  relating  to  structure,  functions  and  cost  of  local  govern- 
ment. It  is  the  hope  of  the  Department  of  AVelfare  that  this  study 
will  stimulate  interest  in  and  discussion  of  repeal  of  existing  poor 
laws  and  the  enactment  of  public  relief  legislation,  providing  for : 

Appointment  of  unpaid  county  or  regional  welfare  boards  for 
administering  poor  relief ; 

Paid  staffs  of  trained  social  workers; 

Abolition  of  almshouses  and  development  of  system  of  county 
or  regional  hospitals  for  chronically  ill  and  infirm; 

State  participation,  financial  and  supervisory. 
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Part  I 

The  Organization  of  Poor  Relief 


Poor  Relief  in  Pennsylvania 


Part  I 

The  Organization  of  Poor  Relief 

Summary  of  Main  Points 

The  county  unit  system  of  poor  relief  prevails  in  fifty  coun- 
ties of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  administered  under  four  differ- 
ent plans. 

The  political  subdivisions  of  the  counties — tovs^nships,  bor- 
oughs, cities,  and  sometimes  combined  or  mixed  districts — 
control  poor  relief  in  fifteen  counties.  Two  of  the  mixed  dis- 
tricts overlap  county  lines,  reaching  into  three  counties. 

In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  the  attempted  concentration  of 
poor  relief  administration  under  a municipal  department  of 
welfare  is  confused  by  the  retention  of  six  independent  poor 
districts  within  the  city ’s  territory ; while  in  Allegheny 
County  there  are  two  separate  units. 

In  all  there  are  425  poor  districts  in  the  State ; one  for  each 
of  the  50  counties  operating  as  units,  one  for  Allegheny 
County  outside  of  Pittsburgh  and  one  for  the  city  itself,  7 
for  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  366  for  the  15  counties  using 
multiple  control  methods. 

Population  of  the  poor  districts  of  Pennsylvania  ranges 
from  73  in  Portage  Tovmship,  Cameron  County,  to  approxi- 
mately 1,541,615  in  Philadelphia’s  municipal  government 
district.  Ninety-four  districts  have  populations  less  than  500 
each  and  136  have  less  than  1,000,  while  20  districts  have 
over  150,000  each.  Area  of  the  districts  (not  including  bor- 
oughs) ranges  from  4 to  1,142  square  miles. 

There  are  in  the  State  967  persons  legally  charged  with 
administration  of  poor  relief.  These  are  all  generically  called 
directors  of  the  poor,  although  their  actual  titles  vary.  Some 
of  these  officials  serve  without  remuneration,  some  are  paid 
small  nominal  fees,  and  some  receive  salaries  on  a full  time 
basis.  Besides  the  directors  of  the  poor  there  are  many  hun- 
dreds of  persons  employed  as  clerks,  solicitors  or  investigators 
in  Pennsylvania’s  425  poor  districts. 

Of  the  85  almshouses  in  the  State  only  47  are  county-owned 
and  operated,  while  in  3 counties  under  the  unit  system  and 
335  township  and  borough  districts  there  is  no  provision  for 
almshouse  care. 
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PERIODICALLY  ior  more  than  half  a century  divers  commissions, 
officials  and  interested  citizens  have  declared  that  the  only  way  to 
bring  order  into  Pennsylvania’s  confused  structure  of  poor  relief  is  to 
raze  the  whole  decaying  edifice  and  replace  it  with  a uniform  general 
sj'stem  for  the  entire  State. 

In  1934  this  reconstruction  is  still  far  from  accomplishment.  Even 
an  attempt  to  outline  the  bare  mechanism  of  poor  relief  organization  in 
Pennsylvania  becomes  involved  in  mazes  of  intricate  explanation.  The 
compiler’s  effort  to  make  this  chapter  on  organization  of  poor  relief 
brief,  concise  and  easily  understandable  is  doomed  to  failure  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  system — or  lack  of  system — it  seeks  to  describe. 

There  are  two  broad  divisions  in  the  organization  of  poor  relief  in 
Pennsylvania.  Under  one  the  unit  of  administration  is  the  county, 
and  the  poor  district  is  eo-extensive  with  county  territory.  Under  the 
other  the  unit  of  administration  is  the  local  political  subdivision — 
city,  township  or  borough,  acting  singly  or  in  combination. 

Neither  of  these  groups  is  homogeneous.  Each  has  numerous  sub- 
divisions based  on  different  methods  of  administration  or  on  variations 
in  geographical  organization.  And  in  Philadelphia  County  is  found 
a system  which  cannot  be  pigeonholed  under  either  one  of  these  broad 
divisions. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study  the  counties  of  the  State  have  been 
classified  under  four  main  heads  and  seven  subheads  as  described 
below.  The  map  on  page  14  presents  this  information  in  graphic  form. 


I.  COUNTY  UNITS 

A county  operating  under  the  unit  system  has  but  a single  poor 
district  whose  territory  is  co-extensive  with  that  of  the  county.  There 
are  at  present  four  variations  in  the  methods  of  administering  these 
county  units. 


A.  County  Unit  Administered  hy  County  Commissioners  Acting  as 
Directors  of  the  Poor  (22  Counties)'^ 


Armstrong 

Beaver 

Bradford 

Butler 

Clarion 


* No  almshouse. 


Clearfield 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Elk 

Forest 

Indiana 


J efferson 
Lawrence 
McKean 
Monroe 
^'Pike 
Potter 


*Sullivan 

Tioga 

Venango 

Warren 

•Wyoming 


A Imshouses 

Each  of  these  counties,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  indicated 
by  asterisks,  owns  and  maintains  an  almshouse. 

Administration 

This  extension  of  the  authority  of  the  county  commissioners  to  the 
field  of  poor  relief  was  first  made  possible  by  local  acts  in  four  counties. 
These  were  followed  by  the  general  act  of  1879  and  by  the  acts  of  1921 
for  sixth  and  seventh  class  counties,  all  of  which  were  optional  for  any 

1 Lycoming  County  voted  in  1929  to  adopt  this  plan,  and  the  proposed  change  has  since 
been  upheld  by  the  State  Supreme  Court.  The  County  is  still  operating  under  the  town- 
ship and  borough  plan,  however,  and  is  therefore  classified  under  Heading  II-A. 
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county  voting  to  accept  their  provisions.  Three  counties  in  this  list  be- 
came county  units  under  the  General  Poor  Belief  Act  of  1925.  The 
money  for  poor  relief  is  raised  by  a county  poor  tax  levied  and  collected 
with  the  other  county  taxes,  except  in  Butler,  Crawford,  Indiana  and 
Warren  Counties  where  it  is  secured  from  the  general  county  funds, 
without  separate  taxation. 


B.  Coiinty  Unit  Administered  by  Elected  Directors  of  the  Poor  (26 
Counties  P 


Adams 

Chester 

Huntingdon 

Northampton 

Bedford 

Cumberland 

Lancaster 

Perry 

Berks 

Dauphin 

Lebanon 

Schuylkill 

Bucks’ 

Delaware 

Lehigh 

Somerset 

Blair 

Payette 

Mercer 

Washington 

Cambria 

Pranklin 

Mifflin 

York 

Greene 

Montgomery 

Almshouses 

Each  of  these 

counties  owns  and  maintains  an 

almshouse. 

Administration 

Created  by  special  laws,  the  earliest  of  which  dates  back  to  1798, 
these  county  districts  are  administered  by  three  salaried  directors  of 
the  poor  (Lancaster  County,  the  sole  exception,  has  six  directors) 
elected  for  four  years.  In  20  of  these  26  county  districts  the  mone^^ 
for  poor  relief  comes  from  general  county  funds.  In  Blair,  Delaware, 
Payette,  Lebanon,  Mercer,  and  Mifflin  Counties  it  is  raised  separately 
through  county  taxation  by  the  county  commissioners  on  the  basis  of 
an  annual  estimate  submitted  by  the  poor  directors. 


C.  County  Unit  Administered  by  Elected  Directors  of  a Home  for  the 
Destitute  (1  County) 


Westmoreland 


Ahnshotises 

Westmoreland  County  owns  and  maintains  an  almshouse. 


Administration 

In  1885  Westmoreland’s  county  unit,  formerly  under  directors  of 
the  poor,  was  brought  under  the  control  of  the  three  elected  Directors 
of  a Home  for  the  Destitute,  serving  a four  year  term.  County  com- 
missioners make  an  appropriation  for  poor  relief  from  the  general 
county  fund  on  the  basis  of  an  annual  estimate  submitted  by  the  di- 
rectors. 


D.  County  Unit  Administered  by  Appointed  Unpaid  Directors  of  the 
Poor  (1  County) 

Erie 

Almshouses 

Erie  County  owns  and  maintains  an  almshouse. 


= Allegheny  County  would  belong  in  this  group  except  for  the  fact  that  the  city  ot  Pitts- 
burgh constitutes  a separate  poor  district.  See  Heading  III. 

• In  Bucks  County  supervisors  of  highways  act  in  emergencies  as  overseers  of  the  poor. 
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Administration 

By  the  terms  of  a local  act  passed  in  1933  the  Erie  County  Poor 
District  is  under  the  control  of  three  unsalaried  directors  of  the  poor 
appointed  by  the  court  of  quarter  sessions.  These  directors  appoint 
a salaried  director  of  welfare.  In  general  the  basis  of  administration 
is  the  same  as  that  in  county  districts  under  elected  directors.  County 
commissioners  make  an  appropriation  for  poor  relief  from  the  general 
county  fund  on  the  basis  of  an  annual  estimate  submitted  by  the  di- 
rectors. 

II.  TOWNSHIP,  BOROUGH,  CITY  AND  MIXED  DISTRICTS 

Fifteen  counties  have  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  township  and 
borough  plan,  with  variations.  Under  this  arrangement  administra- 
tion of  poor  relief  is  a local  matter,  of  no  concern  to  the  county  as  a 
whole.  The  methods  in  force  may  be  classified  in  three  groups. 

A.  Township  and  Borough  Districts  under  Elected  Overseers  of  the 
Poor  (7  Counties) 

Cameron  Pulton  *Lycoming*  Union 

Centre  Juniata  Snyder 

* In  Lycoming  County  there  is  one  city  district,  Williamsport,  with  three  overseers  appointed 
by  City  Council. 

Almshouses 

There  are  no  county  homes  in  any  of  these  counties.  Five  district 
almshouses  are  located  in  Centre  County  and  one  in  Lycoming. 

Administration 

The  number  of  poor  districts  in  these  counties  ranges  from  seven  in 
Cameron  to  fifty-two  in  Lycoming.  The  general  laAV  provides  for  the 
election  of  two  overseers  of  the  poor  to  a four-year  term  in  each  town- 
ship and  borough  poor  district.  This  is  modified  by  local  law  for  .some 
districts.  The  overseers  are  empowered  to  levy  poor  taxes  and  provide 
an  almshouse.  In  the  absence  of  an  alm.shouse  the  overseers  may  care 
for  the  poor  by  boarding  them  out  under  contract. 

B.  Township  and  Borough  Districts  together  with  One  or  More  Mixed 
Districts  (5  Counties). 

Columbia  ^^Northumberland  Wayne 

*Montour  Susquehanna 

* In  Washingtonville.  Montour  County,  the  Burgess  and  Town  Council  are  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  poor. 

*♦  In  Northumberland  County  there  is  one  city  district:  Sunbury. 

Almshouses 

There  are  no  county  home.s  in  any  of  these  counties,  but  one  or  more 
district  almshouses  may  be  found  in  each. 

Administration 

In  the  majority  of  districts  in  these  counties  the  system  of  adminis- 
tration is  similar  to  that  in  Uroup  A.  By  various  local  acts  of  the 
legislature,  however,  certain  townships  and  boroughs  have  been  com- 


* See  Footnote  1. 
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bined  to  form  mixed  districts  under  directors  of  the  poor,  in  order  to 
provide  an  almshouse  and  central  administration  of  relief.  These 
mixed  districts  are : 

In  Columbia  County — 

Bloom  Poor  District,  including  3 townships,  1 borough  and  1 town. 
Centralia  Borough  and  Conyngham  Township  Poor  District. 

In  Montour  County — 

Danville  Borough  and  Mahoning  Township  Poor  District. 

In  Northumberland  County — 

Shamokin  Borough  and  Coal  Township  Poor  District. 

In  Sursquehoftina  County — 

Auburn  and  Rush  Township  Poor  District,  including  4 townships. 
Susquehanna  Depot  and  Oakland  Township  Poor  District,  includ- 
ing 2 boroughs  and  1 township. 

In  Wayne  County — 

Honesdale  Borough  and  Texas  Township  Poor  District.  (Direc- 
tors are  appointed,  not  elected.) 

C.  Inter-County  Mixed  Districts,  together  with  Township  and  Bor- 
ough and  Mixed  Districts  (3  Counties). 

Carbon  *Lackawanna  Luzerne 

* There  is  one  city  poor  district  in  Lackawanna  County:  Carbondale. 

Almshouses 

None  of  these  counties  has  a county  home,  but  one  or  more  district 
almshouses  may  be  found  in  each. 

Administration 

Poor  relief  organization  in  these  counties  is  similar  to  that  in  Group 
B,  except  that  directors  of  the  mixed  districts  are  not  elected,  but  are 
appointed  by  the  courts,  and  boundaries  of  two  of  the  mixed  districts 
overlap  county  lines.  One  district  is  partly  in  Carbon  County  and 
partly  in  Luzerne,  and  another  partly  in  Luzerne  County  and  partly 
in  Lackawanna.  Mixed  districts  in  these  three  counties  are : 

In  Carbon  and  Luzerne  Counties — 

Middle  Coal  Field  Poor  District,  including  6 boroughs  and  4 town- 
ships of  Carbon  County,  and  1 city,  3 boroughs  and  2 townships 
of  Luzerne  County. 

In  Luzerne  County — 

Central  Poor  District,  including  18  boroughs,  6 townships,  and 
the  city  of  Wilkes-Barre. 

In  Luzerne  and  Lackawanna  Counties — 

Jenkins  Township,  Pittston  City  and  Pittston  Township  Poor 
District,  including  in  Luzerne  County  2 townships,  6 boroughs, 
and  1 city;  and  in  Lackawanna  County  1 township,  3 boroughs 
and  the  22nd  Ward  of  the  City  of  Scranton. 
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In  Lackawanna  C<nmty — 

Blakely  Poor  District,  including  6 boroughs  and  part  of  another.® 
Lakeview  Poor  District,  including  8 townships  and  5 boroughs. 
Scranton  Poor  District,  including  1 borough  and  all  but  one  ward 
of  the  city  of  Scranton. 

III.  COUNTY  DISTRICT  ADMINISTERED  BY  ELECTED  DIRECTORS 
OF  THE  POOR,  EXCEPT  FOR  THE  CITY  OF  PITTSBURGH  WHICH 
IS  UNDER  A MUNICIPAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  WELFARE 

(1  County) 

Allegheny 

Almshouses 

Both  Allegheny  County  and  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  own  and  main- 
tain almshouses. 

Administration 

The  Allegheny  County  system  is  similar  to  that  described  under 
Heading  I-B,  except  that  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  is  set  up  as  an  inde- 
pendent unit,  with  the  Director  of  Public  Welfare  in  charge. 

rV.  MUNICIPAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  WELFARE  WITH  INDEPENDENT 

DISTRICTS  (1  County) 

Philadelphia 

Almshouses 

In  addition  to  the  Home  for  the  Indigent  owned  and  maintained  by 
the  city  there  are  three  district  almshouses  belonging  to  the  independ- 
ent poor  districts. 

Administration 

When  the  greater  city  of  Philadelphia  was  incorporated  in  1854, 
taking  in  a number  of  contiguous  townships  and  boroughs,  a central 
poor  relief  administration  was  set  up  for  the  city.  Prom  this  central 
administration,  however,  the  poor  districts  of  a number  of  the  former 
townships  and  boroughs  were  exempted.  Six  of  these  independent  dis- 
tricts within  the  city’s  boundaries  still  survive,  making  their  own  pro- 
visions for  relief  of  the  poor.  Thus  the  city  is  divided  into  one  large 
municipal  poor  district  under  the  Department  of  Welfare  (with  the 
Director  of  Welfare  functioning  in  effect  as  a director  of  the  poor) 
and  six  separate  smaller  ones:  Bristol,  Byberry,  Germantown,  More- 
land, Oxford-Lower  Dublin,  and  Roxborough. 

These  districts  cover  more  than  half  the  city’s  area,  although  they 
comprise  only  about  one-fifth  of  its  population.  Moreland  and  By- 
berry are  small  rural  districts  under  overseers  of  the  poor.  The  Rox- 
borough, Germantown,  Bristol,  and  Oxford-Lower  Dublin  districts, 
administered  variously  by  managers,  guardians,  and  directors  of  the 
poor,  are  many  times  larger- — the  three  last  named  each  containing 
over  100,000  population.  Poor  taxes  are  collected  locally  for  all  inde- 
pendent districts  except  Roxborough,  whose  taxes  are  handled  by  the 
Receiver  of  Taxes  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

6 Jermyn  Borough  has  IV2  of  its  3 wards  in  Blakely  District,  with  its  other  1%  wards  form- 
ing the  independent  Jermyn  Borough  Poor  District,  Overseers  of  this  district  are  not 
elected,  but  appointed  by  the  court,  since  the  poor  district  lines  are  not  coextensive  with 
election  district  lines. 
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Table  OB-1 


Distribution  in  Counties  op  County,  Township,  Borough,  City 
OR  Municipau,  and  Mixed  Poor  Districts 


County 

County 

District 

Town- 

ship 

District 

Borough 

District 

City  or 
Munici- 
pal 

Govern- 

ment 

District 

Mixed 

District 

City 

Ward 

District 

Total 

Inter- 

County 

Single 

County 

Adnm.s 

1 

1 

AJlegheny  

11 

1 

2 

Armstrong  

1 

1 

1 

1 

Bedford  

1 

1 

Berks 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Bradford  

1 

1 

Bucks  

1 

1 

Butler  

1 

1 

CaiDhrjfl. 

1 

1 

2 

7 

Carbon  

8 

6 

1 

Centre 

25 

11 

36 

Chester  

1 

1 

Clarion  

1 

1 

Clearfield  — 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Cohimhift  . 



20 

6 

2 

28 

Crawford 

1 



1 

Cnmherland 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Delaware  

1 

1 

F.IV 

1 

1 

1 



1 

Fflyf^tte 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

11 

1 

12 

Creene 

1 

1 

HnntingdoTi 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

13 

4 

17 

10 

1 

1 

3 

21 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Lebanon  

1 

1 

1 

1 

26 

y 

22 

1 

36 

TiVenming  3 

42 

9 

1 

52 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

10 

Northampton  

1 

1 

23 

11 

1 

1 

36 

1 

1 

1 

6 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

15 

20 

1 

1 

1 

1 

22 

11 

2 

35 

1 

1 

10 

4 

14 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

21 

5 

1 

27 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total  

51 

259 

91 

6 

2 

11 

6 

425 

^ This  differs  from  the  other  county  districts  in  that  Allegheny  County  does  not  operate  as 
a unit— there  being  a separate  poor  district  for  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

^ These  two  mixed  districts  form  part  of  Carbon  and  Lackawanna  Counties  and  appear 
only  once  in  the  totals. 

s Lycoming  County  voted  in  1929  to  adopt  the  county  unit  system,  but  is  still  operating 
with  township  and  borough  districts. 
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Table  OR-2 


Number  op  Poor  Directors,  Poor  Districts  and  Almshouses 
IN  THE  Counties  op  Pennsylvania,  Ranked  by  Population 


County 

, Population 

Directors* 

i Districts 

Alms- 

houses 

Eighth  Class  (under  20,000) 

Forest  

5,180 

3 

1 

1 

Cameron  

5,307 

14 

7 

Pike  

7,483 

3 

1 

Sullivan  

7,499 

3 

Pulton  

i 9,231 

24 

12 

Juniata  

1 14,325 

S4 

17 

Montour  

14,617 

26 

10 

2 

WyomTng  _ 

1 15,617 

3 

1 

Union  

17,468 

28 

14 

Potter  

17,489 

3 

1 

1 

Snyder  

18,836 

40 

20 

Seventh  Class  (20,000—50,000) 

Perry  

21,744 

3 

1 

1 

Monroe  

28,286 

3 

1 

1 

Wayne  

1 28,420 

55 

27 

1 

Tioga  

31,871 

3 

1 

1 

Clinton  

i 32,319 

3 

1 

1 

Elk  

1 33,431 

3 

1 

1 

Susquehanna  

33,806 

73 

35 

5 

Clarion  

34,531 

3 

1 

1 

Adams  

37,128 

3 

1 

1 

Bedlord  

37,309 

3 

1 

1 

Huntingdon  

39,021 

3 

1 

1 

Mifflin  - 

40,335 

3 

1 

1 

W arren  

41,453 

3 

1 

1 

Greene  

41,767 

3 

1 

1 

Columbia  

48,803 

59 

28 

2 

Bradford  

49,039 

3 

1 

1 

Centre  

49,294 

72 

36 

7 

Sixth  Class  (50,000—100,000) 

Jefferson  

52,114 

3 

1 

1 

McKean  

55,167 

3 

1 

1 

Crawford  

62,980 

3 

1 

1 

Venango  

63,226 

3 

1 

1 

Carbon  

63,380 

33 

15 

1 

Franklin  

65,010 

3 

1 

1 

Lebanon  

67,103 

3 

1 

1 

Cumberland  

68,236 

3 

1 

1 

Indiana  

76,395 

3 

1 

1 

Armstrong  

79,298 

3 

1 

1 

Butler  

80,480 

3 

1 

1 

Somerset  

80,764 

3 

1 

1 

Clearfield  

86,727 

3 

1 

1 

Lycoming  

93,421 

105 

52 

1 

Bucks  

96,727 

3 

1 

1 

Lawrence  

97,258 

3 

1 

1 

Mercer  

99,246 

3 

1 

1 

Fifth  Class  (100,000—150,000) 

Chester  

126,629 

3 

1 

1 

Northumberland  

128,504 

72 

36 

7 

Blair  

139,840 

3 

1 

1 

Beaver  

149,062 

3 

1 

1 

Fourth  Class  (150,000—250,000) 

Dauphin  

165,231 

3 

1 

1 

York  

167,135 

3 

1 

1 

Northampton  

169,304 

3 

1 

1 

Lehign  

172,893 

3 

1 

1 

Erie  

175,277 

3 

1 

1 

Lancaster  

196,682 

6 

1 

1 

Fayette  

198,542 

3 

1 

1 

Cambria  

203,146 

3 

1 

1 

Washington  

204,802 

3 

1 

1 

Berks  

231,717 

3 

1 

1 

Schuylkill  

235,505 

3 

1 

1 

Third  Class  (250,000-800,000) 

Montgomery  

265,804 

3 

1 

1 

Delaware  

280,264 

3 

1 

1 

Westmoreland  

294,995 

3 

1 

1 

Lackawanna  

310,397 

66 

21 

5 

Luzerne  

445,109 

78 

36 

1 

Second  Class  (800,000—1,500,000) 

Allegheny  

1,374,410 

4 

2 

2 

First  Class  (Over  1,500,000) 

Philadelphia  

1,950,961 

29 

7 

4 

Total  — — — 

9,631,350  ' 

967 

425  ' 

85 

* This  is  the  number  prescribed  by  law,  not  the  actual  number. 
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Table  OR-3 

Population  by  Type  op  Poor  District 


Type  of  District 

Number 

of 

Districts 

Population 

Range 

Median 

Total 

Per  cent 

County  unit  with  county  commis- 

sioners  . __ 

22 

5.180— 

149,062 

45,246 

1,105,805 

11.5 

County  unit  with  elected  poor 

27 

21,744— 

294,995 

139, 

3 747  079 

38  9 

County  unit  with  unpaid  appointed 

1 

175,277 

1 8 

Township  districts  

259 

73— 

6,295 

715 

232,199 

2.4 

Borough  districts  

91 

74— 

17,000 

768 

179,425 

1.9 

City  districts  

5 

l.l, 626— 1,541,615 

45,729 

2,292,848 

23.8 

Mixed  districts  

11 

3,362— 

275,374 

12,891 

593,063 

6.2 

Inter-county  districts  

2 

85,484— 

106,231 

95,858 

191,715 

2.0 

County  district  excluding  one  city 

1 

704,593 

7.3 

Independent  city  districts  (Phila- 

delphia)  

6 

796— 

1.38,718 

65,412 

409,246 

4.2 

Total  

425 

73— 

1,541,615 

870 

9,631,350 

100.0 

* Includes  Westmoreland  County  unit,  administered  by  directors  of  a home  for  the  destitute 
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Part  II 

Financial  Administration  and  Cost 
OF  Poor  Relief 

INTRODUCTION 


TT  HE  principal  objectives  of  the  financial  study  were: 

1.  To  evaluate  the  current  financial  administration  of  poor  relief 
in  Pennsylvania; 

2.  To  analyze  and  tabulate  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
State’s  425  poor  districts,  both  in  1933  and  in  selected  prior  years, 
during  which  the  depression  had  altered  all  local  relief  problems ; 

3.  To  obtain  data  on  current  welfare  and  relief  expenditures  by 
Pennsylvania  county  governments — an  unexplored  field — and  to  cor- 
relate these  with  poor  district,  State  and  Federal  relief  expendi- 
tures. 

Scope  and  Method 

A field  study  of  the  financial  administration  of  poor  relief  was  made 
by  a staff  of  CWA  workers  in  the  spring  of  1934.  The  staff  was  under 
the  direction  of  a certified  public  accountant.  Minimum  qualifications 
for  the  work  included  familiarity  with  good  accounting  practices.  The 
field  procedure  included  interviews  with  officials,  examination  of 
financial  records,  and  the  use  of  a detailed  schedule  for  reports. 

Every  type  of  poor  relief  organization  was  represented  in  the 
selection  of  districts  studied.  The  20  county  units^  and  114  others  for 
which  complete  reports  were  obtained  included  approximately  55  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  the  State  and  expended  more  than  60  per 
cent  of  all  poor  funds  in  1933.* * 

Tax  reports  filed  with  the  Department  of  Internal  Affairs  provided 
basic  data  covering  trends  in  levies  and  collections  of  poor  taxes  and 
all  local  taxes  between  1928  and  1932,  the  last  year  for  which  com- 
plete returns  were  available. 

Tables  dealing  with  the  expenditures  of  poor  districts  were  com- 
piled from  two  sources:  (1)  the  annual  financial  and  statistical  reports 
which  all  poor  boards  are  required  by  law  to  submit  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare;®  and  (2)  the  published  reports  of  local  auditors 
and  controllers. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  annual  reports  as  a means  of  calculating  total 
poor  relief  expenditures  was  apparent  from  the  beginning.  An  initial 
limitation  lay  in  the  fact  that  although  twelve  poor  districts  operated 
mental  hospitals  in  connection  with  their  almshouses,  the  printed  report 
form  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Welfare  made  no  provision 

' Includes  Allegheny  County  Poor  District,  since  its  financial  administration  is  essentially 

similar  to  that  of  county  units. 

• Districts  included  in  this  group  are  shown  in  Appendix  B,  Table  12. 

• 1925,  May  14,  P.  L.  762.  Sec.  500. 
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for  reporting  tlie  costs  of  mental  hospitals.  A second  obstacle  to 
accuracy  was  the  failure  of  the  majority  of  directors  in  county 
unit  districts  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Department  that  they 
include  expenditures  by  county  commissioners  as  well  as  by  poor 
boards  for  support  of  mental  patients  and  care  of  dependent  children. 
This  meant  that  aggregate  expenditures  tabulated  from  these  reports 
omitted  more  than  a million  dollars  expended  for  local  mental  hos- 
pitals and  included  only  part  of  the  specified  disbursements  of  county 
commissioners. 

Numerous  further  discrepancies  were  noted  upon  comparison  of  ex- 
penditures foi'  identical  items  as  given  in  annual  reports  and  in  local 
auditors’  statements.  Some  of  these  discrepancies  indicated  that  di- 
rectors had  failed  to  report  large  extraordinary  expenditures,  such  as 
interest  and  payments  on  loans.  Others,  involving  salaries,  medical 
expense  and  outdoor  relief,  reflected  the  inaccuracies  inherent  in  any 
system  of  reporting  which  is  not  based  on  uniform  accounts. 

Despite  these  defieiencies,  the  reports  to  the  Department  of  Welfare 
posse.ssed  the  advantage  of  detailed  classifications  and  Avere  available 
over  a period  of  years.  Accordingly  they  have  been  used  in  this  study 
as  the  basis  for  tables  and  charts  dealing  with  classified  poor  relief 
expenditures  in  1933  and  previous  years  (Section  B,  Chapter  2). 

Where.  hoAATver,  it  was  desired  to  compare  the  net  expenditures  of 
poor  districts  with  similar  county,  State  and  Federal  expenditures 
(Section  B,  Chapter  3)  the  local  audit  reports  of  county  unit  and  other 
large  districts  have  been  used  as  a basis  of  compilation,  together  with 
annual  reports  of  districts  AA'here  neither  mental  hospital  costs  nor 
expenditures  of  county  commissioners  AA^ere  invoBed. 

Data  on  Avelfare  and  relief  expenditures  from  other  sources  than 
poor  funds  Avere  obtained  from  the  accounting  divisions  of  the  State 
Emergency  Relief  Board,  the  State  Departments  of  Welfare,  Health 
and  Military  Affairs,  and  from  published  1933  reports  of  county 
auditors  and  controllers. 


SECTION  A— FINANCIAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Chapter  1 

ACCOUNTIND  AND  CONTROL 

Summary  of  Main  Points 

During  1933  the  State’s  425  poor  boards  expended  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  million  dollars  from  local  tax  funds. 

Their  gross  expenditure  was  close  to  seventeen  million  dol- 
lars. 

The  134  districts  included  in  the  financial  study  present  a 
cross-section  of  the  ways  in  which  poor  boards  conducted  this 
large  business. 

In  45  districts  custodians  of  funds  were  not  bonded,  al- 
though in  most  instances  bonding  is  required  by  law. 

In  only  41  districts  (including  16  of  the  20  county  \inits 
studied)  could  the  persons  responsible  for  bookkeeping  be 
impartially  rated  as  qualified  for  their  work. 

Only  15  districts  maintained  budgets  and  managed  their 
disbursements  accordingly.  One  hundred  and  seven  districts 
expended  more  than  $3,200,000  of  public  money  Avithout  bud- 
get control. 

Financial  records  varied  Avidely  in  form  and  adequacy. 

Only  28  districts  had  adequate  records  with  expenditures 
classified,  while  15  had  fair  records.  Of  the  remaining  91 
(nearly  all  township  and  borough  districts)  89  used  unclassi- 
fied memorandum  books  or  check  stubs,  and  2 kept  no  records 
at  all. 

Only  3 of  the  12  large  poor  districts  operating  mental 
hospitals  in  addition  to  almshouses  maintained  accounts 
showing  separate  costs  for  each  unit. 

• Thirty-scA^en  districts  made  no  effort  to  preserve  permanent 
financial  records  for  the  use  of  incoming  poor  directors. 
Several  instances  were  found  of  records  purposely  destroyed, 
usually  following  the  annual  audit. 

IT  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  describe  conditions  found  in  the 
financial  study  of  20  county  unit  and  114  other  poor  districts,  pre- 
senting a cross  section  of  methods  and  policies  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Besponsibility 

Poor  relief  in  Pennsylvania  has  unquestionably  attained  the  status 
of  big  business.  During  1933  the  gross  expenditures  of  all  poor  dis- 
tricts amounted  to  approximately  seventeen  million  dollars.^  Between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  millions  of  this  sum  came  from  the  pockets  of 
local  taxpayers.  Expenditures  varied  from  as  little  as  thirty-five 

^ Based  on  gross  poor  district  expenditures,  including  operation  of  mental  hospitals,  and  an 
estimated  million  dollars  or  more  disbursed  from  the  First  Talbot  Fund  (See  Chapter  3). 
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dollars  (with  16  districts  spending  nothing  at  all)  to  more  than  a 
million  dollars  in  two  of  the  largest  districts. 

Sole  responsibility  for  the  financial  administration  of  this  huge 
business  is  vested  by  law  in  the  directors  of  the  poor.  Accordingly 
the  type  of  administration  adopted  and  the  daily  conduct  of  fisc^ 
affairs  vary  with  the  judgment  of  the  individual  poor  boards.  Even 
the  most  conscientious  of  these  officials  have,  with  outstanding  ex- 
ceptions, failed  to  understand  and  apply  minimum  accounting  practices 
in  their  districts. 

The  General  Poor  Relief  Act  provides  that  “directors  of  the  poor 
shall  keep  accurate  account  of  all  moneys  received  by  them ....  as  well 
as  all  paid  out.”^  There  is  no  provision,  however,  for  obtaining  uni- 
form local  financial  administration  through  coordinating  State  super- 
vision. 

As  a result  little  real  improvement  can  be  noted  over  conditions 
found  by  the  Poor  Law  Commission  of  1890,  which  reported  that  in 
the  “greater  part  of  the  State  accounts  are  kept  and  audited  without 
any  respect  to  the  true  principles  of  law.”® 

Bonding  of  Officials 

Pennsylvania  laws,  with  few  exceptions,  require  bonds  from  poor 
directors  or  other  persons  entrusted  with  custody  of  poor  funds.  Never- 
theless, through  ignorance  or  neglect  of  the  laws,  custodians  of  funds 
in  more  than  one  third  of  the  districts  included  in  the  present  study 
were  reported  as  unbonded.  (See  Table  F-1). 

Thirty-nine  of  the  45  districts  left  without  this  protection  belong 
in  the  township  and  borough  group  subject  to  an  act  which  provides 
that  the  office  of  any  overseer  of  the  poor  shall  be  declared  vacant  if 
within  one  month  after  election  he  fails  to  furnish  bond  for  double 
the  probable  amount  of  tax  collections.* * 


Talle  F-1 

Extent  op  Bonded  Custodians  op  Funds  in  134  Districts  and 
Expenditures  in  Those  Districts,  1933 


Number  of 

Custodian  of  Funds 

Districts 

Expenditures  * 

Bonded  

84 

$5,111,340 

Not  bonded  

45 

2,270,634 

Not  reported  

5 

11,250 

Total  — 

134 

$7,393,224 

* Expenditures  shown  here  and  in  succeeding  tables  of  this  section  are  based  on  annual 
reports  to  the  Department  of  Welfare. 


Accounting  Personnel 

No  accounting  system  can  function  if  the  personnel  is  not  qualified 
for  the  work. 

Bookkeepers  in  Pennsylvania  poor  districts  are  of  many  kinds.  In 
the  great  majority  of  township  and  borough  districts  and  in  the 

= 1925,  May  14,  P.  L,  762,  Sec,  223, 

» Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  of  1800,  Pennsylvania  Official  Documents,  Vol.  8, 
1891,  pp.  29-80. 

* 1860,  March  16,  P.  L.  174. 
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smaller  county  unit  districts  the  directors  of  the  poor  customarily 
keep  their  own  accounts.  In  some  districts  the  auditors  or  county 
controllers  do  most  of  the  booklceeping.  In  others  the  poor  board 
solicitor,  treasurer,  secretary  or  almshouse  steward  undertakes  this 
responsibility.  Only  a minority  of  the  large  districts  employ  trained 
persons. 

Table  F-2  analyzes  the  qualifications  of  these  various  bookkeepers. 
The  rating  is  based  on  reports  of  field  representatives  in  answer  to  the 
questions:  “Qualifications  of  persons  keeping  accounts?  What  train- 
ing and  experience?”  Frequently  the  answer  included  the  personal 
opinion  of  the  representative.  “Poor  directors  could  do  the  work  if 
they  had  a system,”  was  one  comment.  This  district  was  given  a 
“qualified”  rating. 

In  41  districts,  of  which  16  are  county  units,  bookkeepers  were  re- 
ported as  having  the  necessary  qualifications.  These  districts  were 
among  the  largest  of  the  group.  In  the  3 county  unit  and  86  other 
districts  where  bookkeepers  were  reported  as  not  qualified,  poor  officials 
were  largely  responsible  for  maintaining  accounts. 

Table  F-2 


Extent  op  Qualified  Bookkeepers  in  134  Districts  and 
Expenditures  in  Those  Districts,  1933 


Bookkeepers 

Number  of 
Districts 

Expenditures 

Qualified  

41 

$6,325,530 

Not  qualified  

89 

1,037,107 

Not  reported  

4 

30,586 

Total  

134 

$7,393,224 

Lack  of  qualified  personnel  is  obviously  to  blame  for  the  careless  ac- 
counting practices  which  obtain  in  so  many  districts.  This  raises  the 
serious  question  whether  the  smaller  units  as  at  present  organized  can 
ever  be  expected  to  attain  higher  standards.  In  one  small  township  dis- 
trict the  overseer  of  the  poor  did  not  even  reply  to  State  communi- 
cations. When  visited  by  a field  representative  at  his  home  he  pro- 
duced a cigar  box  full  of  unanswered  letters  and  forms  with  the 
apologetic  confession  that  he  had  been  unable  to  understand  them. 
The  representative  was  subsequently  informed  that  this  official  had 
been  known  to  carry  the  entire  relief  fund  around  in  his  pocket.  The 
district  boasted  no  records  beyond  a scrawded  “settlement”  paper 
made  out  by  the  local  auditors. 

Budgetary  Procedure 

The  budgetary  method  of  planning  and  controlling  expenditures  is 
accepted  as  a fundamental  part  of  sound  financial  administration.  In 
the  best  organized  poor  districts  of  Pennsylvania  a careful  budget 
permits  officials  to  estimate  accurately  the  money  needed  for  the  com- 
ing year.  Barring  emergencies,  directors  are  able  to  plan  a tax  levy 
which  neither  burdens  taxpayers  needlessly  nor  places  unforeseen  debts 
on  the  poor  district.  Budgeting  also  prevents  the  curtailment  of  vital 
relief  expenditures  for  want  of  both  funds  and  credit. 
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Construction  of  a budget  in  advance  assumes  its  use  during  the 
entire  fiscal  year  as  a continual  check  on  expenditures.  Only  15  dis- 
tricts, or  11  per  cent  of  the  total  studied,  maintain  and  use  a budget 
for  the  twofold  purpose  of  planning  and  controlling  expenditures. 

Directors  of  many  districts,  including  large  county  units  spending 
thousands  of  dollars,  reported  using  budgets.  Actually  these  budgets 
consisted  of  rovigh  estimates  made  at  tax  levy  time  and  then  for- 
gotten until  another  year. 

As  shown  in  Table  F-3,  expenditures  aggregating  well  over  three 
million  dollars  were  made  without  budgetary  control  in  1933. 

Table  F-3 

Extent  op  Budgetary  Procedure  Maintained  in  134  Districts  and 
Expenditures  in  Those  Districts,  1933 


Budgetary  Procedure 

Number  of 
Districts 

Expenditures 

15 

$4,123,020 

3,241,000 

29,204 

Not  mflint.flinpri 

107 

Not  reported  

12 

Tntal 

134 

$7,393,224 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  failure  of  poor  districts  to  budget 
their  expenditures.  A study  of  general  and  special  acts  of  the  State 
legislature  shows  that  budgeting  has  been  given  scant  legal  consider- 
ation. The  law  requires  elected  directors  of  county  unit  districts  to 
make  an  annual  estimate  to  the  county  commissioners  of  the  amount 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  poor  and  of  the  almshouse.®  They 
are  not  required  to  prepare  such  an  estimate  in  sufficient  detail  to  be 
called  a budget  or  to  make  and  check  disbursements  accordingly.  In 
consequence  the  officials  of/ each  district  may  decide  whether  they  will 
spend  public  money  in  hit-or-miss  fashion  or  adopt  a budgetary 
system. 

Attitudes  of  directors  in  only  29  districts  were  favorable  to  budget- 
ing. Fourteen  of  these  poor  boards  had  yet  to  put  their  beliefs  in 
practice.  Directors  in  34  districts  (including  3 county  units)  were 
unfavorable,  while  in  9 districts  they  professed  lack  of  understanding 
of  budgetary  procedure. 

Many  of  the  poor  directors  interviewed  regarded  budgets  as  a waste 
of  time  and  effort,  because  their  expenditures  were  comparatively 
small  or,  as  one  official  put  it,  because  “you  can’t  tell  what  you  are 
going  to  spend  before  you  spend  it.” 

It  is  true  that  fluctuations  in  case  loads  hinder  exact  estimates  of 
home  relief  needs.  Yet  the  public  may  well  question  any  official’s 
right  to  levy  taxes  without  making  a record  of  proposed  expenditures 
and  at  least  attempting  to  control  them  under  some  definite  plan. 

Maintenance  of  Accounts 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  finding  of  the  study  is  the  inadequacy  and 
inaccuracy  of  financial  records. 

The  types  of  accounts  are  as  varied  as  the  abilities  and  ideas  of  the 
persons  keeping  them.  Written  records  of  expenditures  range  from 


» 1925,  May  14,  P.  L.  762,  Sec.  222. 
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carelessly  filled  in  check  stubs  and  memorandum  books  to  a few  well 
organized  bookkeeping  systems  installed  in  the  larger  districts. 

All  financial  records  were  graded  as  good,  fair  or  poor  on  a scale 
devised  by  a certified  public  accountant. 

To  qualify  for  the  first  grading  a district  must  have  maintained  a 
cash  receipt  and  disbursement  record,  a minute  book  showing  financial 
transactions  and  contracts  approved  at  board  meetings,  a record  of 
orders  issued  to  recipients  of  relief,  and  a voucher  register  with  a 
detailed  classification  of  expenditures. 

Districts  relying  on  memorandum  or  check  books  only  were  rated 
as  poor;  those  in  an  indeterminate  middle  class,  with  expenditures 
only  partly  classified,  were  graded  as  fair. 

The  minimum  standards  required  by  the  first  grading  are  not  un- 
reasonable even  for  the  smaller  districts.  No  conscientious  public 
official  can  afford  to  do  without  written  records  of  monej^  received  and 
disbursed,  obligations  incurred,  and  amounts  spent  for  classified  types 
of  relief.  It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  the  smaller  districts  can 
cover  these  essentials  with  far  less  elaborate  records  than  the  larger 
ones. 

Table  F-4 

Quaiuty  of  Financial  Records  Kept  in  134  Districts  and 
Expenditures  in  Those  Districts,  1933 


Number  of 

Quality  of  Records 

Districts 

Expenditures 

28 

$6,222,820 

642,195 

Fair  

Poor 

15 

Memorandum  book  only  

81 

614,730 

Check  book  only  -- 

8 

10,680 

No  records  

2 

2,799 

Total  

134 

$7,393,224 

Table  F-4  shows  that  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  districts’  records 
were  graded  as  good.  Thirteen  of  these  were  county  units.  Of  the  91 
districts  having  poor  records  or  none,  all  but  one  were  in  the  township 
and  borough  group.  Six  of  the  15  districts  in  the  intermediate  group 
were  county  units. 

Even  among  districts  which  seem  to  have  adequate  records,  classi- 
fication of  expenditures  may  still  be  open  to  criticism.  For  example, 
of  the  twelve  large  poor  districts  which  operate  mental  hospitals  in 
addition  to  almshouses  only  three  were  able  to  report  accurately  the 
full  cost  of  each  institution.  Officials  in  one  of  the  others  estimated 
proportionate  costs  to  he  fifty-fifty.  The  secretary  of  an  adjoining 
poor  district,  also  having  a mental  hospital,  reported  one-third  and, 
on  a later  date,  one-fourth  as  the  almshouse  share  of  institutional  ex- 
pense. 

A county  unit  district  spending  $200,000  a year  showed  the  same 
disregard  for  the  value  of  classificatihn.  The  almshouse  accounts 
provided  no  distribution  of  expenditures  between  “operation  of  plant” 
and  “maintenance  of  inmates.”  Other  districts  failed  to  separate 
almshouse  and  outdoor  relief  accounts,  to  the  confusion  of  both. 

The  smaller  township  and  borough  districts,  with  few  bookkeeping 
problems,  were  conspicuously  negligent  in  such  matters  as : illegible 
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handwriting;  penciled  entries;  omission  of  basic  data,  including  dates 
and  names  of  recipients  of  relief ; and  the  use  of  loose  bills,  or  even 
scraps  of  paper,  for  records  of  expenditures  which  appeared  on  check 
stubs  only  as  unidentified  amounts. 

Preservation  of  Records 

A primary  purpose  of  any  accounting  system  is  to  preserve  perma- 
nent records  of  financial  transactions.  Such  records  are  often  es- 
sential in  case  of  litigation  between  poor  districts.  They  are  par- 
ticularly important  for  the  efficient  functioning  of  poor  boards  when- 
ever the  administrative  personnel  changes. 

Table  F-5 

Extent  op  Records  Preserved  from  Previous  Regimes  in  134 
Districts  and  Expenditures  in  Those  Districts,  1933 


Records 

Number  of 
Districts 

Expenditures 

90 

$0,620,388 

747,597 

2,799 

22,440 

35 

7 

134 

$7,393,224 

Thirty-seven  districts  (of  127  reported)  made  no  effort  to  preserve 
financial  records  over  a period  of  years.  As  shown  in  Table  P-5,  dis- 
bursements of  this  group  of  districts  amounted  to  approximately  three 
quarters  of  a million  dollars  in  1933. 

The  study  disclosed  instances,  especially  in  township  and  borough 
districts,  of  records  being  lost  or  purposely  destroyed  following  the 
annual  audit.  Methods  of  preserving  records  were  also  open  to  crit- 
icism. The  steward  of  one  almshouse  explained  to  a field  representa- 
tive: “Sure,  we  keep  our  order  stubs  and  record  books.  We  have  a 
barrel  filled  with  them  in  the  attic.”  The  contents  of  this  barrel,  un- 
sorted and  uncatalogued,  were  only  slightly  more  useful  than  so  much 
waste  paper. 

Directors  of  some  of  the  smaller  districts  are  accustomed  to  retain- 
ing their  records  on  leaving  office.  Several  directors  explained  that 
former  officials,  claiming  to  have  purchased  books  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, refused  to  turn  them  over.  In  at  least  two  districts  following 
this  practice  rumors  of  fraud  were  also  current.  One  incoming  over- 
seer was  so  slow  about  purchasing  a new  book  that  no  audit  could  be 
made  for  two  years. 

Home  Relief  Orders 

It  is  a fundamental  accounting  practice  to  make  an  original  au- 
thorization in  writing  for  every  expenditure.  A majority  of  poor 
districts  studied  issue  family  home  relief  through  some  form  of  written 
order  to  merchants  specifying  the  value  of  commodities  allowed.  With 
the  most  careful  of  the  poor  boards  even  the  granting  of  cash  relief 
must  be  authorized  by  written  orders. 
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Directors  in  nineteen  township  and  borongh  districts  confined  them- 
selves to  verbal  relief  orders  given  to  merchants  over  the  telephone 
or  in  person  and  without  written  authorization.  (See  Table  F-6.) 

Table  F-6 


LIethod  of  Issuing  Eelief  in  134  Districts  and  Home  Relief 
Expenditures  in  Those  Districts,  1933 


Method  of 
Issuing  Belief 

Number  of 
Districts 

Expenditures  for 
Home  Relief 

Written  orders  . 

90 

$2,208,308 

Verbal  orders 

19 

9,992 

Cash  — 

11 

4,803 

Orders  and  cash  

7 

355,328 

Direct  purchase  bv  directors  of  poor  — 

2 

452 

Not  reported  

P 

7,842 

Total  

134 

$2,586,725 

Verbal  orders  may  lead  to  serious  consequences.  In  more  than  one 
instance  merchants  have  submitted  invoices  considerably  in  excess  of 
the  amounts  authorized  verbally  by  directors.  Since  nothing  had  been 
put  in  writing  the  poor  board  was  forced  to  honor  the  bill  submitted. 

Records  of  Orders 

Written  relief  orders  lose  much  of  their  value  if  they  are  not  sys- 
tematically recorded  to  provide  for  an  audit  of  bills  and  invoices  and 
to  keep  directors  informed  of  the  extent  of  their  commitments. 

Forty-one  of  the  districts  in  the  study  were  reported  as  posting  the 
number  and  amounts  of  relief  orders  in  their  accounts  in  addition  to 
retaining  duplicate  copies.  Among  these  were  the  15  districts  main- 
taining a budgetary  procedure.  Thirty-five  other  districts  made  a 
practice  of  keeping  duplicates  only.  Frequently,  however,  the  du- 
plicates were  laid  away  and  never  used. 

Requirement  of  itemized  invoices  from  merchants  is  the  only  safe- 
guard against  the  ever  present  danger  of  impositions  and  mistakes. 
Yet  analysis  of  reports  shows  that  it  was  customary  to  accept  un- 
itemized bills  in  about  one-third  of  the  districts  studied. 

It  is  important  for  oflScers  to  know  definitely  from  month  to  month 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  how  much  each  family  has  received.  Each 
expenditure  for  relief  should  be  entered  on  a family  financial  record 
card,  with  the  date.  Well  organized  districts  keep  such  cards  in 
“active”  and  “inactive”  files,  and  consider  them  indispensible.  Field 
representatives  reported  that  only  43  of  134  districts  kept  any  such 
record. 

Social  records  containing  basic  information  about  families  on  relief 
were  equally  rare.  It  is  a serious  lack,  from  the  auditing  standpoint, 
that  only  46  of  302  districts  maintained  such  records  in  1933,^  since 
they  offer  the  only  means  of  determining  the  propriety  of  relief  grants. 


’■  See  Part  III,  Section  B,  p.  87. 


Chapter  2 

ANNUAL  AUDITS  AND  DISTEICT  AUDITOKS 

Summary  of  Main  Points 

Field  representatives’  reports  from  125  districts  indicated 
that  in  all  but  21  of  these  districts  the  auditors  were  without 
training  or  experience  to  qualify  them  for  their  work. 

Many  instances  were  found  of  expenditures  running  into 
thousands  of  dollars  set  doAvn  with  little  or  no  attempt  at 
classification. 

Despite  legal  requirements  for  the  filing  of  annual  state- 
ments within  ten  days  after  completion  of  the  audit,  more 
than  half  of  all  township,  borough,  city,  and  mixed  districts 
in  the  State  had  failed  to  file  1933  audit  reports  by  October, 

1934. 

TWO  basic  accoiinting  principles  apply  to  the  auditing  of  poor  dis- 
trict records.  First,  a current  audit  of  accounts  is  the  proper 
function  of  persons  responsible  for  bookkeeping.  In  conjunction  with 
the  budget,  it  provides  a constant  check  on  transactions  and  keeps 
directors  informed  of  the  financial  status  of  the  district.  Second, 
an  annual  audit  should  be  made  by  disinterested  outside  persons  to 
determine  the  legality  of  expenditures  and  the  accuracy  of  accounts. 

The  General  Poor  Relief  Act  makes  county  auditors  and  controllers 
responsible  for  the  annual  audit  in  county  unit  districts.^  In  other 
districts  elected  or  appointed  auditors  are  designated  by  special  and 
general  acts  which  in  some  eases  define  time  limits  and  rates  of  pay.® 
These  legal  provisions  leave  open,  however,  the  far  more  important 
questions  of  the  qualifications  of  auditors  and  the  specific  types  of 
reports  to  be  prepared. 

Qualifications  of  Auditors 

Reports  covering  125  districts  showed  that  auditors  in  11  county 
\mits  and  10  other  districts  were  qualified  for  their  work  through 
training  or  previous  experience.  In  the  remaining  districts,  constitut- 
ing approximately  five-sixths  of  the  total  reported,  it  is  questionable 
whether  any  improvement  can  be  expected  under  present  legal  pro- 
visions and  organization. 

Table  F-7 


Extent  op  Qualified  Auditors  in  134  Districts  and  Expenditures 

IN  Those  Districts,  1933 


Auditors 

Number  of 
Districts 

Expenditures 

Qualified  

21 

$4,335,902 

Not  qualified  

104 

2,175,902 

Not  reported  

9 

881,420 

Total  

134 

$7,393,224 

1 1925,  May  14,  P.  L.  762,  Secs.  223  and  1400. 

2 1911,  June  19,  P.  L.  1052.  See  also  Part  V,  Legal  Basis,  p.  202,  and  insert  charts. 
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Officials  responsible  for  auditing  poor  district  and  other  public  ac- 
counts serve  on  a full-time  basis  only  in  the  larger  counties  and  cities. 
Such  officials  frequently  are  able  men,  assisted  by  trained  clerical 
stalfs.  In  the  great  majority  of  districts,  however,  auditors  are  elected 
with  scant  regard  to  their  ability  to  perform  an  exacting  duty.  Often 
they  are  handicapped  bj^  lack  of  education  and  complete  unfamiliarity 
with  the  work. 

Types  of  Audit  Reports 

An  audit  report  should  include  a clear-cut  statement  of  receipts  and 
expenditures.  Since  it  is  issued  for  the  information  of  the  general 
public,  the  need  for  understandable  terms  and  reliable  classifications 
is  fundamental. 

The  study  staff  examined  auditors’  and  controllers’  reports  for  neaidy 
two  hundred  poor  districts.  Some  were  the  hand-written  sheets  of 
paper  posted  in  general  stores  of  rural  townships.  Others  appeared 
in  local  newspapers  and  a number  (the  controllers’  reports)  were 
issued  in  bound  form. 

The  outstanding  fact  brought  to  light  by  the  analysis  of  all  these 
statements  was  the  confused  presentation  common  in  many  large  as 
well  as  small  poor  districts. 

For  example,  the  auditors’  report  covering  expenditures  of  $160,000 
in  a county  unit  district  consisted  of  an  unclassified  list  of  bills  ap- 
proved at  each  meeting  of  the  board.  Expenditures  AA^ere  shoAvn  only 
by  months,  and  it  was  necessary  to  add  the  footings  to  obtain  a total 
for  the  year. 

Another  county  report  shoAved  a solid  column  of  unsorted  items  in- 
cluding names  of  relief  recipients  (a  needless  kind  of  detail  usually 
limited  to  small  districts) . 

In  contrast  to  these  failures  to  present  useful  information  the  group- 
ing of  expenditures  in  reports  of  larger  districts  Avas  often  confusing 
or  misleading.  One  statement  combined  expenditures  of  $2,648  for 
nursing  and  burial,  but  listed  separately  $9.00  for  Avrapping  paper. 
In  another,  expenditures  of  more  than  $100,000  were  listed  alphabeti- 
cally Avith  almost  no  attempt  at  homogenous  groupings. 

A number  of  reports  provided  excellent  arrangements  of  items  and 
clear-cut  recapitulations,  though  here  again  the  lack  of  uniform  ac- 
counting made  exact  comparisons  betAveen  any  tAvo  reports  impossible. 

Filing  of  Audits 

Laws  applying  to  all  poor  districts  require  the  filing  of  auditors’ 
statements  Avith  the  courts  of  common  pleas  or  quarter  sessions  of  each 
county.  The  Act  of  1911,  relating  to  toAAmship  and  borough  districts, 
specifies  that  this  shall  be  done  within  ten  days  after  completion  of 
the  audit.® 

A survey  in  October,  1934,  revealed  that  only  129,  or  approximately 
one-third,  of  the  373  township,  borough,  city  and  mixed  districts  had 
filed  audit  reports  for  1933, 


a J9U,  June  19,  P.  L.  1053, 


Chapter  3 

POOR  BOARD  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
FIRST  TALBOT  FUND 

Summary  of  Main  Points 

The  $10,000,000  “First  Talbot  Fund,”  appropriated  to  the 
poor  districts  for  unemplo;^Tnent  relief  in  December,  1931, 
has  not  yet  been  completely  accounted  for. 

In  12  counties  directors  merged  Talbot  appropriations  with 
regular  poor  fiinds,  making  satisfactory  audits  impossible. 

In  nearly  half  the  counties  of  the  State  records  were  not  suffi- 
ciently complete  to  permit  analysis  of  all  disbursements. 

Reports  of  the  State  Aviditor  General  list  questionable  or 
illegal  expenditures  totalling  more  than  $166,000  and  a bal- 
ance of  at  least  $125,000  still  in  the  hands  of  the  directors  of 
the  poor. 

Late  in  1931  the  special  session  of  the  legislature  siimmoned  to 
consider  unemployment  relief  passed  the  First  Talbot  Act,  ap- 
propriating $10,000,000  a.s  “state  aid  to  political  subdivisions  charged 
by  law  with  the  care  of  the  poor.  ’ 

The  act  provided  that  the  State  Department  of  Welfare  should  dis- 
tribute this  fund  to  poor  boards  according  to  the  ratio  of  each  county’s 
estimated  number  of  unemployed  to  the  estimated  total  in  the  State. 
County  unit  districts  received  their  allocations  directly  upon  requisi- 
tion. The  commissioners  in  other  counties  reallocated  county  grants  to 
individual  districts. 

The  State  reserved  no  right  to  superAuse  or  control  expenditures. 
It  was  stipulated,  however,  that  funds  must  be  expended  only  “for 
the  purpose  of  providing  food,  clothing,  fuel  and  shelter  to  residents 
[of  poor  districts]  ....  Avithout  means  of  support.”  Cash  payments 
specifically,  and  administration  charges,  by  inference,  AA^ere  prohibited. 

Toward  the  end  of  1932  the  Auditor  General  began  an  audit  of  all 
First  Talbot  Fund  expenditures  by  virtue  of  his  authority  under  the 
Act  of  1929  relating  to  agencies  receiving  State  aid.^ 

Audits  Avere  made  in  57  counties  during  1933  and  finally  completed 
in  May,  1934.  This  discussion  of  financial  administration  is  based  on 
the  reports  of  the  Auditor  General  for  all  counties  and  certain  data 
draAvn  from  the  financial  study. 

Method  of  Disbursement 

Many  poor  boards  were  unprepared  for  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
ministering home  relief  on  the  scale  made  possible  by  the  Talbot  Fund. 
The  majority  of  districts  set  up  no  new  system  of  issuing  orders  or 
keeping  accounts.  Most  large  districts  established  a separate  bank  ac- 
count for  the  Talbot  Fund  and  stamped  their  regiilar  order  blanks  to 
indicate  the  source  of  funds.  In  some  eases  special  clerks  and  investi- 
gators were  hired.  Several  districts,  rather  than  increase  their  ad- 


1 19S1,  December  28,  P.  L.  1503. 
? 1929,  April  9,  P.  L.  343. 
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Riinistrative  load,  turned  all  or  part  of  their  allotments  over  to  private 
family  agencies  for  administration. 

Six  county  unit  districts  and  a much  larger  number  of  township 
and  borough  districts  in  at  least  seven  different  counties  merged 
“Talbot  money”  with  regular  poor  funds.  Inasmuch  as  this  made 
proper  accounting  and  auditing  of  the  State  grant  impossible,  the 
practice  stands  out  as  perhaps  the  worst  single  feature  of  poor  district 
administration  of  the  Talbot  Fund. 

In  a number  of  township  and  borough  districts  the  poor  officials 
went  to  the  opposite  extreme,  one  of  the  two  overseers  assuming  full 
charge  of  the  Talbot  money,  acting  as  treasurer,  receiving  applications, 
and  issuing  all  relief  orders  either  verbally  or  in  writing.  Usually 
when  this  was  done  the  other  overseer  acted  as  treasurer  of  the  regular 
funds  and  disbursed  them  independently. 

Talbot  Fund  relief  orders  were  not  always  issued  with  the  precau- 
tions which  attended  the  disbursement  of  local  funds.  In  some  cases  the 
rush  of  applications  and  the  volume  of  relief  were  more  than  the  di- 
rectors could  handle.  In  others  there  was  clear  evidence  that  ex- 
penditure of  State  money  was  not  considered  as  important  a reponsi- 
bility  of  poor  officials  as. the  expenditure  of  local  taxpayers’  money. 
In  one  county  unit  district,  for  example,  the  solicitor  was  created 
Talbot  Fund  treasurer.  In  this  capacity  he  was  given  complete 
authority  to  issue  orders  against  an  account  deposited  in  his  name  at 
the  bank.  The  poor  directors,  while  recpiiring  the  solicitor  to  furnish 
bond,  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  give  formal  authorization  for 
relief  orders  as  they  continued  to  do  in  the  case  of  local  funds.  When 
the  State  grant  was  almost  exhausted,  a notice  was  mailed  to  recipients 
of  relief  notifying  them  that  grants  would  be  reduced  and  issued  at 
longer  intervals,  since  only  local  tax  money  was  available. 


Records  of  Expenditures 

Adequate  and  detailed  financial  records  of  Talbot  Fund  expendi- 
tures were  maintained  by  the  majority  of  better  organized  districts. 
Nevertheless,  the  Auditor  General’s  reports  for  more  than  half  of  all 
counties  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a full  analysis  of  disburse- 
ments could  not  be  made  owing  to  incomplete,  missing  or  unsatisfactory 
records. 

Merchants’  bills  aggregating  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  dollars 
were  found  to  have  been  paid  without  supporting  invoices.  In  one 
district  the  report  disclosed  that  “in  all  eases  investigated,  the  face 
amount  of  the  relief  order  was  paid  despite  the  fact  that  the  value  of 
the  food  given  was  less  than  the  value  of  the  order.”  In  a county 
having  numerous  township  and  borough  districts  the  overseers  were 
so  careless  in  keeping  records  of  the  funds  passing  through  their  hands 
that  the  auditor  was  forced  to  report  expenditures  of  more  than  $4,600 
simply  as  “unidentified  payments.” 

In  one  or  two  counties  of  this  type  the  audit  could  proceed  no 
further  than  an  examination  of  bank  accounts  to  ascertain  expenditures 
and  balances  on  hand.  Explanations  given  in  the  reports  included 
such  comments  as:  “records  destroyed  or  mislaid,”  “records  wholly 
lacking,”  or  “no  written  orders  available  for  examination.” 
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Expenditures 

In  considering  the  use  made  of  the  First  Talbot  Fund  by  poor 
boards,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  wording  of  the  act  created 
much  genuine  confusion. 

Many  directors  were  uncertain  as  to  what  expenditures  came  under 
the  heading  of  “providing  food,  clothing,  fuel  and  shelter  for  resi- 
dents ....  without  means  of  support.”  Others  considered  the  State 
grant  so  much  additional  poor  relief  money  and  expended  it  for 
almsliouse  care,  burials,  legal  fees,  payments  to  institutions  and  other 
customary  purposes. 

An  analysis  of  expenditures  from  tlie  First  Talbot  Fund  is  given 
in  Appendix  B,  Table  11.  Based  on  reports  of  the  Auditor  General, 
it  shows  amounts  totaling  $166,694  expended  for  purposes  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  field  auditors,  were  either  contrary  to  the  provisions  or 
outside  the  intent  of  the  First  Talbot  Act. 

The  First  Talbot  Fund  balances  still  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
poor  boards  can  not  be  accurately  known,  owing  to  the  wide  variation 
in  the  dates  when  audits  were  made.  The  aggregate  balance  of 
$126,399  contained  in  the  reports,  however,  indicates  that  after  three 
years  Pennsylvania’s  first  unemployment  relief  measure  is  still  un- 
finished business. 


SECTION  B—RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 
OF  POOR  BOARDS  — COSTS  OF  PUBLIC 

RELIEF 

Chapter  1 

TAX  LEVIES  AXD  COLLECTIONS 

Summary  of  Main  Points 

Tax  levies  for  poor  i-elief  ])urnoses  in  1933  rans'ed  from  .4 
mills  fo  the  legal  limit  of  10  mills,  with  ten  districts  making 
no  levy. 

A rise  in  poor  tax  levies  from  1928  to  1932  was  accom- 
panied by  a steady  decline  of  average  collections  from  78.5 
per  cent  of  levies  in  1928  to  67.9  per  cent  in  1932.  Thirty- 
four  districts  reported  collecting  during  1933  less  than  50 
per  cent  of  levies. 

Per  capita  tax  collections  for  poor  relief  purposes  increased 
from  $1.07  in  1928  to  $1.40  in  1932,  although  during  the  same 
period  total  tax  collections  for  all  local  purposes  dropped 
from  $48.77  to  $46.89  per  capita. 

The  principal  and  often  the  only  source  of  income  of  Pennsylvania 
poor  districts  is  the  local  tax  levy.  Minor  receipts  come  from  sev- 
eral sources,  the  most  common  being  the  sale  of  poor  farm  produce 
and  payments  by  relatives  or  other  poor  districts  responsible  for  in- 
digents. 

A review  of  the  legal  basis  for  tax  levies  and  collections  is  contained 
in  Part  V of  this  report.^  Not  all  districts  have  an  actual  poor  tax. 
Taxpayers  in  only  41  counties  out  of  67  in  1934  could  determine  from 
their  tax  bills  tbe  exact  amount  intended  for  poor  relief.  In  the  re- 
maining 26  counties,  organized  as  county  unit  poor  districts,  the 
county  commissioners  made  appropriations  for  poor  relief  out  of  gen- 
eral county  funds. 

For  the  purpose  of  compiling  State-wide  data  on  levies  and  collec- 
tions it  was  necessary  in  some  instances  to  treat  such  appropriations 
as  equivalent  to  a poor  tax.  since  allowance  had  been  made  for  them  in 
setting  the  general  county  levy.  The  method  followed  in  each  ease  is 
explained  in  Appendix  P>.  Table  1.  which  contains  detailed  information 
on  total  and  poor  tax  levies,  collections,  commissions,  etc.,  for  each 
county. 

Millage 

During  1933  tax  levies  for  poor  relief  purposes  in  350  districts  re- 
porting ranged  from  four-tenths  of  a mill  up  to  the  ten  mills  ])cr- 
mitted  as  a maximum  by  the  General  Poor  Relief  Act.-  One  county 
unit  and  24  other  districts  reported  a ten-mill  levy.  In  10  districts 
no  levy  was  made. 

The  field  financial  study  disclosed  that  with  the  great  ma.jority  of 
districts  having  a poor  tax,  the  levies  were  set  in  April,  May  or  June. 


‘ Lfgal  Basis,  Part  V,  pp.  203-204. 

* 1925,  May  14,  P.  L.  267,  Ste.  222. 
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Other  levies  were  scattered  through  every  month  except  September. 
Dates  for  starting  collections  were  most  frequent  between  July  and 
September,  Avith  every  month  but  December  represented  by  one  or 
more  exceptions. 

The  Rising  Tide  of  Poor  Taxes 

The  table  below,  including  only  the  41  counties  with  actual  poor 
tax  levies,  shows  the  steadily  widening  gap  betAveen  tax  collections  and 
tax  levies  from  1928,  last  of  the  “normal”  years,  to  1932.  Poor  direc- 
tors in  1932  were  compelled  to  make  the  average  tax  levy  50  per  cent 
higher  than  budgets  to  meet  current  needs.  Complete  returns  for 
1933  could  not  be  o'otained  in  time  for  tabulation,  but  34  of  112  tax- 
levying  districts  reported  collections  during  the  year  of  less  than  half 
the  levies,  including  8 districts  Avhich  collected  less  than  one-third. 

Table  F-8 


Total  and  Per  Cent  of  Poor  Tax  Levies  Collected  During  Current 

Year  1928-1932 


Year 

Poor 

Taxes 

Levied 

Current 

Taxes 

Collected 

Per  Cent  Collections 
are  of  Levies 

Range 

Average 

1928  

$.5,8«2,n30 

$4,446,218 

52.5—94.2 

78.5 

1929  

6, .’62, 24.5 

4,417,622 

40.6—93.7 

77.3 

1930  

6,541,805 

4,628,8.38 

34.4—94,4 

75.7 

1931  

6,609,745 

4,727,020 

39.7—93.8 

71.2 

1932  

9,461,096 

6,465,162 

39.0—91.4 

67.9 

Notp;  Table  inchicles  only  those  cotinties  having:  actual  noor  tax  levy.  There  were  39  eonntie.s 
in  this  group  in  1928-30,  40  in  1931,  and  41  in  1932. 


A number  of  these  districts,  already  in  debt,  face  serious  future  prob- 
lems, since  regardless  of  delinquencies  nothing  short  of  drastic  re- 
trenchment can  be  substituted  for  a continued  rise  in  levies. 

Poor  Taxes  and  Other  Local  Taxes 

Tax  collections  for  all  local  purposes  in  1928  amounted  to  $333,- 
993,514,  of  AABich  $8,091,413  AA^as  collected  or  appropriated  for  poor 
I'clief.  By  1932  reductions  in  local  levies,  together  Ainth  mounting 
delinquencies,  had  lowered  all  local  collections  to  $305,188,212.  De- 
Sjute  tlie.se  adverse  factors  coOections  going  to  poor  relief  increased 
more  than  a third,  to  a high  of  $11,810,270  in  1932. 

The  folloAving  figures  shoAV  the  relationship  betAveen  poor  tax  col- 
lections and  poor  relief  appropriations: 


Tear 

Tax  Collections 

Appropriations 

Total 

192S  

$5,242,700 

5,080,847- 

5,481,718 

5,759,040 

7,305,162 

$2,848,713 

3,134,871 

3. . 513. 740 

4. . 539.410 
4,505,108 

$8,091 ,413 
8,215,718 
8,995,458 
10,298,450 
11,810,270 

1929  

1930  

1931  

1039 
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Table  P-9  shows  these  changes  in  terms  of  per  capita  collections, 
including  appropriations  in  counties  with  no  poor  tax  ievy.  While 
the  average  per  capita  tax  could  not  be  calculated  for  1933,  data  on 
total  poor  relief  expenditures  from  local  tax  funds  for  that  year  show 
a per  capita  expenditure  of  $1.52  for  the  State,  with  a range  of  $.39 
(Fulton  County)  to  $4.41  (Carbon  County).® 


Tal)l&  F-9 

Tax  Collections  Per  Capita  1928-1932 


Year 

Tax  Collections  Per  Capita 

All  Local  Purposes 

Poor  Relief  Purposes 

Range 

Average 

Range 

Average 

Hi28  

$12.38—^8.77 

.$24.80 

$.13— $2.40 

$1.07 

1929  

12.90—  49.ti5 

25.78 

.16-  2.64 

1.13 

1930  

12.25—  51.91 

26.11 

.16—  2.80 

1.24 

1931  - 

11.99—  50.27 

24.31 

.18—  3.47 

1.38 

1932  

10. 4C—  46.89 

21.39 

.21—  3.30 

1.40 

Range  in  Commissions  Paid 

The  collection  of  poor  taxes  is  usually  made  by  the  regular  collectors 
of  local  taxes  on  a commission  basis. ^ Information  as  to  commissions 
paid  for  collections  was  obtained  for  77  representative  poor  districts. 
I’he  variations  reported  were  as  follows ; 

Amount  of  Commission  Number  of  Districts 

6%  1 

5%  28 

3.5%  2 

2%  31 

1.5%  2 

Thirteen  of  the  districts  paid  two  commissions,  one  to  the  collector 
and  another  to  some  other  official,  usually  the  county  treasurer. 

Amount  of  Commission  Number  of  Districts 


To  Collector 

To  Other 
Official 

Total 

5% 

3% 

8% 

3 

5% 

2% 

7% 

9 

2.5% 

2% 

4.5% 

1 

In  general,  the  higher  ^commissions  for  current  collections  were  con- 
fined to  the  larger  districts.  Commissions  for  delinquent  collections 
were  5 per  cent  or  more  in  nearlj^  all  districts,  with  a maximum  of  10 
per  cent. 


’ Appendix  H,  Table  6. 

For  exceptions  in  city  ward  and  mixed  districts,  see  Part  V,  I.cgal  Basis,  insert  charts. 


Chart  F-I — Distribution  of  Various  Types  op  Expenditures  in  County  Unit  and  Other  Poor  Districts,  1933 

COUNTY  UNITS  OTHER  DISTRICTS 

EXPENDITURES  ip7.3i3.795  EXPENDITURES  ft6,03Z666 
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Chapter  2 

POOE  BELIEF  EXPENDITUBES 


Summary  of  Main  Points 

Annual  reports  to  the  Department  of  Welfare,  covering  all 
poor  districts,  listed  poor  relief  expenditures  of  $13,351,461 
in  1933. 

Of  this  total  16.6  per  cent  went  for  administration  (salaries 
and  wages,  almshouse  and  outside)  ; 7.6  per  cent  for  mainte- 
nance of  almshouse  inmates ; 9.6  per  cent  for  almshouse  oper- 
ation; 56.6  per  cent  for  outside  relief  (home  relief  and  care  in 
other  institutions  or  in  boarding  homes)  ; and  9.6  per  cent  for 
extraordinary  purposes  such  as  debt  service  and  new  build- 
ings. 

Administrative  costs  were  13.3  per  cent  in  the  county  unit 
districts  and  20.6  per  cent  in  other  districts. 

Over  30  per  cent  of  almshouse  expenditures  were  for  • ad- 
ministrative costs. 

Poor  relief  expenditures  were  approximately  doubled  in  the 
decade  from  1923  to  1933.  In  the  same  period  home  relief 
expenditures  were  quadrupled. 

The  average  almshouse  population  of  16,176  in  1933  was 
nearly  double  the  8,628  reported  in  1923,  but  almshouse 
expenditures  were  only  4.2  per  cent  higher.  This  dispro- 
portionate increase  meant  a sharp  decline  in  per  capita  costs, 
involving  overcrowding  and  inadequate  care. 

Non-almshouse  expenditures  increased  from  approximately 
45  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1923  to  nearly  66  per  cent  in  1933. 

Expenditures  by  poor  boards  discussed  in  this  chapter  are 
those  given  in  annual  reports  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Wel- 
fare. The  figures  may  not  be  regarded  either  as  final  or  all-inclusive, 
since  the  cost  of  poor  district  mental  hospitals  is  omitted  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  reporting  in  some  districts  is  questionable.^  Their  advan- 
tage over  other  data  available  is  that  the  reports  constitute  an  official 
statement  and  cover  all  districts. 

Where  the  Poor  Belief  Dollar  Goes 

Annual  reports  from  Pennsylvania’s  425  poor  districts  listed  1933 
expenditures  totaling  $13,351,461.^  Of  this  sum  $12,070,213  consisted 
of  current  expenditures  for  poor  relief  and  its  administration  and  the 
remainder,  $1,281,248,  was  made  up  of  extraordinary  expenses  such 
as  new  buildings  and  debt  service. 

Analysis  by  type  of  poor  relief  organization  showed  that  the  fifty 
county  unit  districts  expended  $7,313,795,  or  55  per  cent  of  the  tot^ 
$13,351,461.  Township,  borough,  city  and  mixed  districts  expended 
$4,830,810,  or  36  per  cent,  while  $1,206,856,  or  9 per  cent,  was  spent 

See  Introduction  pp.  27-28. 

* For  classified  expenditures  of  individual  districts,  see  Appendix  B,  Table  2. 
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by  the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  city  departments  of  welfare.  Seven 
small  township  and  borough  districts  reported  no  expenditures  for 
the  year. 

Chart  P-I  shows  the  distribution  of  various  types  of  expenditures 
in  county  unit  districts  and  in  all  others  combined.  The  almshouse 
items  were  confined  to  85  almshouses,  47  being  in  the  county  unit 
group.  Since  arbitrary  classifications  are  often  misleading,  the  fol- 
lowing definitions  are  given. 

Belief  expenditures  other  than  almshoiise  include  home  or  outdoor 
relief;  support  of  dependent  children  and  adults  “boarded  out;” 
maintenance  of  mentally  ill  and  defective  persons;  medical  relief  and 
support  of  patients  in  hospitals.  Maintenance  of  almshouse  inmades 
includes  cash  maintenance  costs,  principally  food,  clothing,  and  medi- 
ced  supplies.  Operation  of  almshouse  denotes  running  expense  of  the 
physical  equipment,  such  as  light,  heat,  repairs  and  the  operation  of 
the  poor  farm,  including  farm  wages.  Almshouse  and  outside  ad- 
ministration comprises  salaries  and  wages  of  directors,  attorneys,  in- 
vestigators, physicians,  nurses,  attendants  and  other  employes,  to- 
gether with  office  and  traveling  expense. 

Always  a subject  of  public  interest,  the  per  cent  of  total  expenditures 
chargeable  to  administration  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of 
Chart  F-I.  It  will  be  noted  that  expenditures  for  actual  relief  pur- 
poses represented  80  per  cent  of  county  unit  district  disbursements 
and  only  66  per  cent  in  other  districts.  Part  of  this  difference  is  ob- 
viously due  to  extraordinary  expenditures.  The  multiplicity  of  small 
uneconomic  township  and  borough  districts  was  also  a factor. 

The  following  summary,  excluding  extraordinary  expense,  shows 
the  relationship  between  poor  relief  and  administrative  expenditures 
in  all  districts. 

Eocpenditures  Amount  Per  Cent 

Poor  Relief  $9,856,978  81.7 

Administration  2,213,234  18.3 


Total  $12,070,212  100.0 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  18.3  per  cent  expended  for  poor 
relief  administration  with  the  7.7  per  cent  administrative  costs  of  the 
Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  in  1933®  and  the  6.2  per  cent  reported  by 
the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  for  the  twelve  months  ending 
August  31,  1934.^  In  making  this  comparison  it  must  be  pointed  out, 
however,  that  the  institutional  side  of  poor  relief  tends  to  make  its 
administrative  expenses  inevitably  higher  than  those  of  public  agencies 
dispensing  only  home  relief. 

Almshouse  Expenditures 

The  sum  of  $3,300,116,  or  approximately  27  per  cent  of  current® 
poor  relief  expenditures  in  1933,  was  absorbed  by  almshouse  and  poor 
farm  costs.  Chart  F-II  shows  how  the  almshouse  dollar  was  divided 
among  the  three  items;  administration,  maintenance  of  inmates  and 
operation. 

3 Prom  tables  on  file  with  the  State  Department  of  Welfare,  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund. 

* State  Emergency  Relief  Board,  Unemployment  Relief  in  Pennsylvania,  p.  52,  September  1, 
1932 — Augnst  31,  1934,  Harrisburg,  1935. 

® Excluding  capital  improvements  and  other  extraordinary  items. 
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Chart  F-II — Distribution  of  Almshouse  Expenditures  (Excluding 
Extraordinary  Expense),  1933 


EXPENDITURES  #3.300,116 

1933 


All  of  the  85  almshouses  had  operating  expenditures  during  the 
year,  but  four  small  district  almshouses  reported  no  administrative 
expense.  Two  of  the  latter  also  reported  that  there  had  been  no  ex- 
penditure for  maintenance  of  inmates. 

Trends  in  Volume  and  Cost  of  Poor  Belief 

Emil  Frankel’s  survey  of  “Poor  Relief  in  Pennsylvania,”*  made 
ten  years  ago,  provides  a basis  on  which  to  measure  changes  in  recent 
depression  years.  The  poor  district  reports  of  1923,  gathered  for 
use  in  the  earlier  study,  represent  a complete  coverage  of  the  State. 
The  returns  for  1930  to  1933  inclusive  are  similarly  complete,  with 
the  exception  of  a single  small  tovoiship  district  which  failed  to  re- 
port until  1933. 


* BuUetIn  21,  Pennsylvania  Department  ol  Welfare,  Harrisburg,  1925.  (Out  of  print). 
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Chart  P-III  shows  the  soaring  trend  of  poor  relief  expenditures  in 
Pennsylvania  over  an  unprecedented  decade.  The  expenditures  rep- 
resented by  the  heights  of  the  bars  w^ere  as  follows : 


Year 

Amount 

1923 

$ 6,823,642.86 

1930 

10,710,963.08 

1931 

12,483,642.97 

1932 

13,340,448.48 

1933 

13,351,460.81 

Chart  F-III — Comparative  Poor  Reliep  Expenditures, 
1923  AND  1930-33  Inclusive 


E X PEN  D1TURE5 
■I  Almshouse 
^ Other  thdh  Almshouse 
□ ExtrAordihAry 

The  most  remarkable  single  factor  in  this  trend  is  not  the  doubled 
and  trebled  outside  expenditures  which  may  be  traced  directly  to  de- 
pression, but  the  stability  of  almshouse  expenditures.  The  range  of 
these  expenditures  was  as  follows: 
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Year 

Amount 

Per  Cent  of 
Total  Poor  Relief 

1923 

$3,167,380.54 " 

46.4 

1930 

4,237,601.48 

39.9 

1931 

3,471,959.53 

27.8 

1932 

3,207,187.09 

24.0 

1933 

3,300,116.37 

24.7 

The  average  inmate  population  of  16,176  in  1933  was  84.6  per  cent 
more  than  the  8,628  reported  in  1923,  while  almshouse  expenditures 
were  only  4.2  per  cent  higher.  This  meant  substantial  reductions 
in  per  capita  costs  and  in  some  instances  a serious  overcrowding  of 

facilities.® 


Other  Than  Almshouse  Expenditures 


The  rising  tide  of  non-almshouse  expenditures  of  poor  hoards 
reached  its  crest  in  1932.  In  that  year  the  influx  of  State  and  Federal 
funds  for  unemployment  relief,  starting  with  the  State’s  $10,000,000 
First  Talbot  Fund,  began  to  relieve  poor  districts  of  a responsibility 
■which  few  of  them  could  have  carried  longer. 

The  folio-wing  figures  show  non-almshouse  expenditures  over  the 
period  charted : 

Year  Amount  Per  Cent  of  Total 


1923 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 


$3,057,798.78 

44.8 

5,860,283.26 

54.7 

8,487,605.66 

68.0 

9,332,513.36 

70.0 

8,770,096.26 

65.7 

The  annual  amount  of  direct  home  or  outdoor  relief  expenditures 
and  the  total  number  of  persons,  including  all  members  of  families, 
receiving  any  form  of  home  relief  at  any  time  during  the  year  is  pre- 
sented in  Table  F-10. 

. TaMe  F-10 


Total  and  Per  Capita  Home  Relief  Expenditures  and  Number  of 
Persons  Relieved,  1923  and  1930-1933,  Inclusive 


Tear 

Total 

Home  Relief 
Expenditures 

Number  of 
Persons  in  Receipt 
of  Home  Relief  ♦ 

Per  Capita 
Home  Relief 
Expenditures 

1923  

$1,101,372.10 

33,781 

$32.60 

19.30  

2,885,689.06 

163,654 

17.6,3 

1931  

5,270,167.45 

402,246 

13.10 

19.32  

5,678,520.77 

944,036 

6.02 

1933  

4,504,183.65 

653,750 

6.89 

* The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  receiving  relief  is  due  primariiy  to  tin-  miinber 
of  individuals  reported  as  a result  of  unemployment,  as  follows:  102:5— 2.705;  10::n  - 

90,258;  1931—309,408;  1932— a36, 390;  1933—549.316.  The  decrease  in  1933  followed  transfer 
of  unemployment  relief  to  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board. 


’’  Due  to  different  methods  of  reporting  there  is  a possibility  that  some  mental  hosiiital  ix- 
penditures  may  have  been  included  in  this  totai. 

* For  fuller  discussion  see  Part  III,  Section  D,  Chapter  1,  pp.  124-126. 
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PUBLIC  WELFARE  AND  RELIEF  EXPENDITURES 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  1933 

Summary  of  Main  Points 

Poor  board  disbursements  were  less  than  12  per  cent  of 
Pennsylvania’s  total  $123,730,080  welfare  and  relief  expendi- 
tures in  1933. 

Because  of  the  overlapping  relief  responsibilities  of  county 
governments  and  poor  boards  the  latter  disbursed  only  58 
per  cent  of  the  $25,297,721  total  local  welfare  and  relief  ex- 
penditures in  1933.  The  remaining  42  per  cent  was  expended 
by  the  county  commissioners  of  66  counties  and  the  city  coun- 
cil of  Philadelphia. 

The  per  capita  cost  to  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  for  these  two 
divisions  of  local  welfare  and  relief  expense  was  $2.62. 

General  county  funds  (as  distinguished  from  poor  funds) 
bore  three-quarters  of  the  cost  of  care  of  dependent  children 
in  1933,  and  42.5  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  caring  for  the  men- 
tally ill. 

Tn  addition  to  this  local  total  of  $25,297,721,  State  welfare 
and  relief  expenditures  for  1933  amounted  to  $13,875,921, 
exclusive  of  the  State’s  $33,881,765  share  of  the  $84,556,438 
State  and  Federal  unemployment  relief  fund  expended  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1933. 

PRESENT  emergency  conditions  have  necessitated  State  and  Fed- 
eral relief  expenditures  on  a major  scale.  Long  before  the  depres- 
sion years,  however,  local  government  had  noted  a tendency  by  the 
State  to  assume  public  welfare  responsibilities  formerly  left  to  local 
communities.  An  alternative  tendency  was  the  passage  of  legislation, 
making  mandatory  or  discretionary  for  county  governments  certain 
expenditures  formerly  left  to  local  poor  relief. 

Both  of  these  tendencies  have  been  evident  in  Pennsylvania  during 
the  past  thirty  j^ears.  Thus  in  1933  the  taxpayers’  total  bill  for  care 
of  mentally  ill  and  defective  persons  was  divided  three  ways  by  local 
and  State  responsibility  for  expenditures.  (See  Chart  F-IV.)  Other 
examples  of  divided  responsibility  inchrde  general  hospital  care,  free 
nursing,  provision  for  dependent  children,  widows,  veterans,  and  the 
physically  handicapped.  To  1933  expenditures  for  all  of  these  services 
local  poor  funds,  or  county  funds,  or  State  revenue  contributed  their 
■varying  shares,  while  unemployment  relief  alone  cost  the  State  an 
amount  almost  equal  to  the  combined  total. 

Overlapping  Responsibilities  of  Poor  Boards  and  County  Governments 

Total  1933  expenditures  of  Pennsylvania’s  425  poor  districts,  in- 
cluding the  net  cost  of  operating  twelve  mental  hospitals,  amounted  to 
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Chart  P-IV — Percentage  Distribution  op  State  and  Local  Net 
Expenditures  for  Care  op  Mentality  III  and 
Depective  Persons,  1933 


TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  16,487  908 


■ Poor  Boards 

County  Governmenis 
6tdte 

$14,668,846  in  1933T  Yet  only  58  per  cent  of  th.e  local  taxpayer’s  bill 
for  welfare  and  relief  was  attributable  to  poor  boards.  The  remainder 
was  expended  by  county  governments. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  a series  of  laws  have 
given  county  officials  responsibilities  which  in  some  instances  overlap 
or  coincide  with  those  of  directors  of  the  poor.  Two  conspicuous  ex- 
amples are  in  the  fields  of  care  of  dependent  children^  and  of  the  men- 
tally ill  and  defective. 

Chart  P-V  shows  the  comparative  amounts  expended  in  these  fields 
by  the  two  classes  of  officials.  The  division  of  such  expenditures  be- 
tween county  general  funds  and  funds  designated  as  poor  funds  is 
an  arbitrary  one  in  the  22  counties  where  county  commissioners  are 
directors  of  the  poor. 

Care  of  the  indigent  insane  in  State  institutions  is  a mandatory  ex- 

^ Figure  based  on  expenditures  given  in  audit  reports  of  larger  districts  and  annual  reports 
of  others.  See  Introduction  pp.  27-28;  also  Appendix  B,  Table  6. 

® For  discussion  of  the  confusion  caused  by  overlapping  responsibility  for  care  of  dependent 
children  see  Part  III,  Section  C,  pp.  10&-111. 


Chabt  F-V — Distribution  op  Expenditures  for  Similar  Types  of  Relief 
Between  Poor  Boards  and  County  Governments,  1933 
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penditure  which  county  governments  and  poor  districts  share  with  the 
State.  The  Act  of  1929  provides : 

The  part  of  the  cost  of  the  care  and  maintenance,  includ- 
ing clothing,  ....  payable  by  the  counties  or  poor  districts, 
is  hereby  fixed  at  the  uniform  rate  of  three  dollars  per  week 
for  each  person,  which  shall  be  chargeable  to  the  county  or 
poor  district  from  which  such  person  shall  have  come  . . . . ® 

In  counties  with  a single  poor  district  bills  for  this  type  of  care  are 
paid  from  county  taxes  whether  paid  directly  or  included  in  the  budget 
submitted  by  poor  directors  to  the  commissioners.  In  the  17  counties 
with  more  than  one  poor  district  the  separate  responsibility  implied  in 
the  words  “county  or  poor  district”  is  more  significant,  since  local 
poor  taxes  usually  bear  all  of  the  burden  except  in  the  case  of  the 
criminal  insane.* * 


Total  Welfare  and  Relief  Expenditures  of  Poor  Boards  and  County 
Governments 

The  total  welfare  and  relief  expenditures  of  poor  boards  and  county 
governments  aggregated  more  than  twenty-five  million  dollars  in  1933. 
The  distribution  of  these  expenditures  and  the  striking  variations 
occuring  under  various  systems  of  poor  relief  are  shown  in  Table  F-11 
and  Chart  F-VI. 


"hart  F-VI — Sources  of  $25,297,721  Expended  From  Local  Tax  Fund 
FOR  Welfare  and  Relief  Purposes,  1933 


Approximately  two-fifths  of  the  $10,628,875  expended  by  county 
governments  was  for  the  care  of  dependent,  delinquent  and  physically 
handicapped  children.  Most  of  these  expenditures  were  mandatory 
under  the  various  juvenile  court  laws  which  make  county  governments 
financially  responsible  for  children  committed  to  correctional  institu- 
tions and  placed  in  the  care  of  private  families  or  agencies  and  institu- 
tions for  dependents. 

5 1929,  P.  L.  707,  Sec.  1. 

* See  Appendix  B,  Table  8,  for  distribution,  by  counties,  of  expenditures  for  care  of  mentaliy 
ill  and  defective  persons. 
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Table  F-11 

Total  Welfare  and  Relief  Expenditures  by  County  Governments 
AND  Poor  Districts  According  to  Type  of  Poor  Relief  Organ- 
ization, With  Per  Cent  Disbursed  by  Each,  1933 


Type  of  Organization 

No.  of 
Counties 

ihxpenaiiure  oy 

Total 

County  Governments 

Poor  Districts 

Amount 

Per 

Cent 

Amount 

Per 

Cent 

Amount 

County  unit  with  separate 

poor  directors  I 

28 

$2,973,285 

36.0 

$5,280,069 

64.0 

$8,253,354 

County  unit  with  county  com- 

missioners  as  poor  directors 

22 

453,505 

17.3 

2,172,897* * 

82.7 

2,020,402 

Township  and  borough  sys- 

tern  

IS) 

944,736 

20.1 

3,748,101 

79.9 

4,692,897 

.‘tliegheny  County  

1 

1,397,798 

40.1 

2,087,837 

59.9 

3,485,635 

Philadelphia  County  

1 

4,8o9,551»‘ 

78.3 

1,349,881 

21.7 

6,209,432 

Total  

67 

$10,628,875 

42.1 

$14,668,846 

57.9 

$25,297,721 

» Expenditures  shown  in  audit  reports  under  “poor  account”  or  "almshouse  account”  are 
treated  as  poor  board  expenditures. 

•‘Expended  by  city  council  throueh  city  departments  other  than  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 

Another  fifth  of  total  county  government  expenditures  went  to 
meet  county  shares  of  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund,  matched  in  each 
participating  county  by  equal  State  appropriations.  Nearly  one-fourth 
was  expended  for  the  support  of  patients  in  hospitals  and  sanatoria, 
either  through  appropriations  or  individual  payments.  Tlie  $1,- 
620,435  for  care  of  the  mentally  ill  and  defective  and  expenditures  for 
soldiers’  burials,®  medical  service,  emergency  relief  and  minor  welfare 
items  made  up  the  remainder.  The  detailed  classification  of  these  ex- 
penditures, with  their  distribution  by  counties,  is  given  in  Appendix 
B,  Table  9,  together  with  notes  on  the  method  of  compilation  from 
county  audit  reports. 

Table  F-12  shows  how  the  total  $25,297,721  for  local  welfare  and 
relief  and  the  $14,668,846  portion  expended  from  poor  funds  were 
distributed  on  a per  capita  basis  under  the  several  systems  of  poor 
relief.  The  high  per  capita  expenditure  in  counties  under  the  town- 
ship and  borough  system  is  noteworthy.  It  is  illustrated  more  strik- 
ingly in  Chart  F-VII.® 

Table  F-12 


Average  Per  Capita  Welfare  and  Relief  Expenditures*  by  Poor 
Districts  and  County  Governments  According  to  Type 
OF  Poor  Relief  Organization,  1933 


Per  Capita  Expenditures  by: 

Type  of  Organization 

No.  of 
Counties 

Total 

Population 

(1980) 

Poor  Districts 

Poor  Districts  and 
County  Govern- 
ments Combined 

County  units  with  separate  direct- 
ors of  the  poor  

28 

3,922,356 

$1.35 

$2.10 

County  units  with  county  commis- 
sioners as  poor  directors  

22 

1,103,785 

1.99 

2.41 

Township  and  borough  system 

15 

1,279,838 

2.93 

3.67 

Allegheny  County  

1 

1,374,410 

1.52 

2.54 

Philadelphia  County  

1 

1,950,961 

.69 

3.18 

Total  — 

67 

9,631,350 

$1.52 

$2.62 

• Obtained  by  dividing  total  population  into  total  expenditures. 


s A mandatory  expenditure  under  Act  of  iae».  May  2,  P.  L.  1278,  Sections  422-427. 

• See  also  Appendix  B,  Table  6. 
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Chart  F-VIT — Distribution  op  Total  State  Population  and  Total 
Expenditures  op  Poor  Boards  According  to  Types  op  Poor 
Relief  Organization,  1933 


(Each  har  represents  100  per  cent) 


POPULATION 
67  C0UNTIE5 


40.7% 


1933 


POOR  RELIEF  EXPENDITURES 
67  COUNTIES 


36.0% 


czi  Count/  Units  ujifli  separdte  directors  of  the  poor-  28  counties 
M County  Units  luith  county  comniissioners  as  poor  Doe^rds-zz  counties 
™ 5peci^i  Ailegheny  and  PhilAdelphid  systems  - 2 counties 
H Township  dnd  Porough  system  - is  counties 


State  Welfare  and  Relief  Expenditures,  Exclusive  of  Unemployment 
Belief 

Welfare  and  relief  expenditures  in  1933  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  excluding  appropriations  to  the  State  Emergency  Relief 
Board,  added  more  than  thirteen  million  dollars  to  the  composite  total 
of  public  expenditures  made  by  or  directly  comparable  to  the  expend- 
itures of  poor  boards.  The  distribution  of  the  $39,189,631  total  thus 
obtained  is  illustrated  in  Chart  F-VIII. 

A further  relationship  between  local  and  State  expenditures  is 
shown  in  Chart  F-IX.  Here  the  confused  situation  existing  in  the 
mental  health  field  is  again  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  while  local 
ofiicials  made  mandatory  payments  to  State  institutions  in  some  counties 
the  State  in  turn  partly  reimbursed  poor  districts  operating  mental 
hospitals.  The  net  costs  and  receipts  of  these  local  institutions  in 
twelve  poor  districts  and  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  (the  latter  not  in- 
cluded in  the  chart)  is  given  in  Appendix  B,  Table  5. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  various  types  of  State  expenditures 
analyzed  in  Table  F-13  are  for  public  health  services,  including  both 
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Chart  F-VIII — Public  Welfare  and  Relief  Expenditures  in  Penn- 
SYLV^ANiA,  Exclusive  of  Unemployment  Reliep^  with  Amounts 
Disbursed  by  State,  Poor  Boards  and  County 
Governments,  1933 


$39,173,642 


Chart  P-IX  Per  Cent  of  IMental  Hospital  Expense  Borne  by 
Poor  Funds,  Payments  for  Care,  and  State  Aid  in  12  Poor 
Districts  Operating  Mental  Hospitals,  1933 


TOTAL  EXPENSE  ftl.872.042 

1933 
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State-owned  and  State-aided  mental  and  general  hospitals,  tuberculosis 
sanatoria,  free  clinics  and  nursing.  All  of  the  expenditures  shown 
were  being  made  by  the  Commonwealth  to  a greater  or  less  extent 
before  the  depression  years  shifted  the  burden  of  unemployment  relief 
from  local  to  State  funds. 


Table  F-13 

State  Welfabe  and  Relief  Expenditures  for  State-Aided  and 
State-Maintained  Institutions,  Agencies  and  Services  (Ex- 
clusive OF  Expenditures  for  Unemployment  Reliep),  1933 

(Receipts  from  county  commissioners,  poor  boards  and  private 
patients  have  been  deducted) 


Type  of  Institution,  Agency  or  Service 


Amount 


Per  Cent 


Care  of  mentally  ill  and  defective  

Hospitals,  sanatoria  and  health  service 
Institutions  and  agencies  for  children 

Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  

Veterans’  institutions  and  home  relief  _ 
Miscellaneous  institutions  and  services  - 


Total 


$4,671,141 

33.6 

5,161,004 

37.2 

1,569,609 

11.3 

1,901,602 

13.7 

380,575 

2.8 

191,990 

1.4 

$13,875,921 

100.0 

State  and  Federal  Emergency  Relief — The  Taxpayers’  Total  Bill,  1933 

With  the  passage  of  the  AVoodward  Act^  in  August,  1932,  Pennsyl- 
vania entered  the  field  of  unemployment  relief  on  a new  basis.  The 


Chart  F-X — Totai^  Public  AVelfare  and  Relief  Expenditures  in 
Pennsylvania  From  Fbderaij,  State  and  Local  Funds,  1933 


$123,730,080 


State  Emergency  Relief  Board,  established  by  the  Act,  became  respon- 
sible for  disbursing  State  funds  and  Federal  grants  under  full  State 
control. 


’ 1932,  August  19,  P.  L.  88. 
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The  addition  of  the  1933  expenditures  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief 
Board  brings  Pennsylvania’s  total  public  welfare  and  relief  bill  to 
$123,730,080,  a per  capita  expenditure  of  almost  fourteen  dollars  for 
every  citizen  of  the  State.  Approximately  two  fifths  of  the  $84,556,438 
represented  by  emergency  relief  came  from  State  funds.  Table  10, 
Appendix  B compares  the  county  and  area  distribution  of  emergency 
relief  expenditures  with  the  expenditures  of  poor  boards  and  county 
governments. 

Chart  F-X  shows  the  relatively  small  part  played  by  local  poor  relief 
in  the  State’s  composite  relief  picture  for  1933,  and  tends  to  confirm 
a recent  estimate  that  “two  thirds  of  our  local  governments  would  be 
in  bankruptcy  if  the  Federal  government  had  not  assumed  all  or  part 
of  the  responsibility  for  feeding  the  hungry  and  saving  the  owners  of 
mortgaged  homes  and  farms.”® 

“ Charles  A.  Beard,  The  Crisis  in  Local  Government,  National  Municipal  League,  October, 
1934. 
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Part  III 


Relief  Administration  and  Policies 

Section  A — Personnel  Study  of  the  Poor  Boards 

of  Pennsylvania 


HE  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  present  an  analysis  of  the  people 


who  are  responsible  for  administration  of  poor  relief  in  the  67  coun- 
ties of  the  State. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  CommonAvealth  the  problem  of  finding- 
qualified  persons  to  fill  the  office  of  relief  official  has  been  a serious  one. 
“The  Poor’s  Day  Book  of  Philadelphia — 1739”^  reveals  in  its  very 
first  entry  that  “solid  citizens”  almost  two  centuries  ago  were  willing 
to  pay  heavy  fines  to  avoid  such  service ; 

Keceived  of  Anthony  Morris,  Mayor 

For  the  fines  of  Thomas  Annis  and  Peter  Delage 

for  not  serving  as  Overseers  of  the  Poor  £10 

Even  today,  when  personnel  standards  in  everj^  trade  and  profession 
are  constantly  rising,  persons  vdthont  training  or  other  specific  quali- 
fications are  permitted  to  act  as  directors  of  the  poor — a position  in 
which  they  literally  possess  power  of  life  and  death  over  many  of  those 
whom  they  serve.  Barbers  and  “beauty  culture  operators”  must  pass 
State  examinations  to  prove  their  ability  before  they  are  allowed  to 
practice ; yet  no  test  of  fitness  is  required  for  directors  of  the  poor, 
who  must  formulate  social  policies  and  supervise  the  adjustment  of 
delicate  human  relationships. 

Recognition  of  the  inadequacy  of  poor  board  personnel  led,  in  April 
1933,  to  refusal  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  give 
Federal  aid  for  unemployment  relief  in  Pennsj-dvania  unless  some  other 
group  than  the  poor  boards  be  made  the  disbursing  officers.  According 
to  the  Federal  officials,  who  had  observed  the  poor  directors  ’ administra- 
tion of  Pennsylvania’s  first  grant  for  unemployment  relief,  the  State's 
poor  boards  were  “as  bad  independently  if  not  worse  than  the  worst 
such  agencies  in  the  coiintry.  ’ 

This  state  of  affairs  is  not  to  be  blamed  on  the  directors  of  the  poor 
themselves.  They  are  merely  the  unfortunate  victims  of  a public 
apathy  which  has  allowed  poor  relief  to  lag  far  behind  the  procession 
in  the  general  movement  toward  higher  standards. 

The  poor  director’s  lot  is  not  an  easy  one.  In  the  matter  of  raising 
and  spending  money  to  help  the  poor  he  is  “damned  if  he  does  and 
damned  if  he  doesn’t.”  The  giving  of  constructive  and  adequate 
relief  is  likely  to  mean  increased  poor  taxes,  and  increased  taxes  are 

1 Now  in  possession  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  at  Philadelphia. 

* Philadelphia  Inquirer,  April  10,  1933. 
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always  unpopular.  It  is  difficult  to  strike  a happy  medium  between 
short-sighted  economy  and  wasteful  extravagance. 

Because  the  great  majority  of  directors  are  elected  by  popular  vote 
their  tenure  of  office  is  always  uncertain.  Many  of  them  work  tre- 
mendously hard  for  little  thanks  or  money,  and  then  find  themselves 
ousted  from  their  jobs  just  when  they  are  beginning  to  give  really 
understanding  service. 

Any  inferences  of  unfitness  for  their  work  contained  in  the  following 
chapters  must  not,  therefore,  be  construed  as  specific  criticism  of  the 
directors  of  the  poor  as  individuals.  They  are  merely  the  result  of 
the  archaic  system,  or  lack  of  system,  under  which  the  poor  boards 
are  forced  to  operate. 

Sources 

Material  used  in  this  section  ivas  obtained  through  personal  inter- 
views with  either  the  poor  board  officials  or  their  employes  in  districts 
including  approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  967  officials.  The  30  per 
cent  not  reached  were  all  in  small  districts.  The  study  is  based,  there- 
fore, upon  information  given  by  officials  or  their  representatives,  in 
302  poor  districts,  representing  99  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
State. 


Chapter  1 
DIEECTOKS 


Summary  of  Maim,  Points 

The  average  legal  compensation  of  poor  directors  is  small. 
Methods  of  payment  vary  widely,  from  a flat  annual  salary  to 
such  arrangements  as  commissions  on  expenditures  and  hourly 
fees  for  time  devoted  to  duties. 

Farming  and  housekeeping  are  the  leading  vocations  prac- 
ticed by  poor  directors.  None  of  the  directors  have  had  train- 
ing for  social  work.  Eight  and  one-half  per  cent  hold  other 
public  office. 

Nearly  half  of  tkie  directors  state  that  their  primary  duty  is 
to  keep  relief  payments  at  a low  level  in  order  toi  hold  the  tax 
rate  at  a minimum.  The  majority  feel  that  restoration  of 
dependents  to  self-support  is  not  part  of  their  responsibility. 

A number  of  directors  advocate  establishment  of  county 
welfare  departments  to  take  over  the  w'ork  of  the  poor  boards 
and  other  local  public  relief  agencies. 

Most  directors  consider  employment  of  trained  workers  an 
unwarranted  extravagance. 

Number 

The  study  reveals  686  poor  directors  serving  in  the  302  districts 
surveyed,  although  legally  the  number  of  directors  should  be  720.  This 
discrepancy  is  due  to  two  contradictory  factors : 38  directorships  in 
township  and  borough  districts  remain  unfilled,  creating  vacancies ; 
meanwhile  three  overseers  are  serving  in  each  of  four  small  Lacka- 
wanna County  poor  districts  though  the  law  provides  for  only  two. 

Compensation 

Poor  directors’  salaries,  exclusive  of  fees,  range  from  nothing  to 
$3500  a year  (not  including  the  Directors  of  Public  Welfare  in  Phila- 
delphia and  Pittsburgh,  who  are  legally  allowed  annual  salaries  up 
to  $12,000).  Except  in  a very  few  of  the  larger  communities  the  official 
compensation  is  small.  In  the  year  1933  fifty-three  directors  received 
total  remuneration  of  more  than  $1,000  each  for  their  services  (part 
time  in  all  but  one  or  two  cases)  as  poor  relief  administrators. 

Directors’  salaries  are  established  by  law,  general  and  local,  but  in 
spite  of  the  legal  provisions  there  are  numerous  instances  of  salaries 
paid  contradictory  to  or  in  ignorance  of  the  legal  amounts.  In  one 
county  unit,  where  the  county  commissioners  are  by  law  allowed  no 
additional  salary  for  their  services  as  poor  relief  administrators,  in 
1933  they  actually  received  $600  apiece  as  poor  directors  in  addition 
to  their  $3,000  commissioners’  salaries. 

Such  discrepancies  are  not  invariably  to  the  incumbents’  advantage. 
In  another  county  unit,  for  instance,  the  directors,  who  have  been 
serving  for  years  at  an  annual  rate  of  $200,  only  recently  discovered 
that  they  are  legally  entitled  to  $300. 
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Table  P-1 

Number  of  Poor  Relief  Administrators  Provided  by 
Law — 423  Districts* 


Number  of 
Directors 

County  Units 

Other  Districts 

Total 

Districts 

Directors 

Districts 

Directors 

Districts 

Directors 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.2 

1 

.1 

2 





348 

696 

348 

82.5 

696 

72.4 

3 

49 

147 

14 

42 

63 

14.7 

189 

19.3 

4 





1 

4 

1 

.2 

4 

.4 

5 



2 

10 

2 

.5 

10 

1.0 

6 

1 

e 

1 

6 

2 

.5 

12 

1.3 

7 



1 

7 

1 

.2 

7 

.7 

8 

3 

24 

3 

.8 

24 

2.5 

9 





1 

9 

1 

.2 

9 

.9 

10  or  over** 

— 

— 

1 

13 

1 

.2 

13 

1.4 

Total  ' 

50 

153 

373 

812 

423 

100.0 

865 

100.0 

* Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  municipal  districts  are  not  included  in  the  table  proper.  Each 
has  one  Director  of  Public  Welfare. 

**  Lake  View  Poor  District:  13  directors. 


Of  the  many  methods  of  compensating  relief  officials,  the  most  sur-  ; 
prising  is  that  of  paying  commissions  on  expenditures.  It  is  unlikely  [ 
that  any  business  concern  would  venture  to  pay  commissions  to  its 
treasurer  for  spending  the  firm’s  money.  Yet  this  system  is  followed 
in  many  township  and  borough  poor  districts,  where  the  treasurer 
receives  from  two  to  five  per  cent  of  all  money  disbursed. 

Other  methods  of  compensation  include  such  arrangements  as : $1.50  . 
per  meeting  and  $1.50  for  each  trip;  expenses  only  (usually  very  in- 
formally recorded);  salary  fixed  by  overseer  himself;  salary  decided 
by  township  auditors ; $25  a year  plus  forty  cents  per  hour  for  extra 
work;  thirty-five  cents  an  hour  Avhen  working  and  five  cents  a mile 
for  traveling  expenses ; $20  a year  plus  sixteen  cents  per  hour  for  work 
on  the  poor  farm  and  five  cents  per  mile  for  “field  wnrk. ” 

In  one  district  the  treasurer  of  the  board,  wffio  is  also  a director,  re- 
ceives in  addition  to  his  salary  of  $1,020  a commission  on  all  expendi- 
tures. The  office  rotates  every  16  months. 

Tlie  amount  of  time  spent  by  directors  on  their  relief  duties  is  a 
variable  factor  of  which  no  satisfactory  estimate  can  be  obtained. 

Private,  Occupations 

The  predominating  occupation  of  poor  directors  is  farming,  which 
engages  almost  one-third  of  the  total  number.  Housewives  form  the 
next  largest  group.  Included  among  the  wdde  range  of  other  vocations 
represented  (see  Table  P-2  and  supplement)  are  a few  persons  with 
professional  training : four  lawyers,  three  ministers,  one  metallurgist,  ! 
one  pharmacist,  one  physician,  and  one  teacher.  None,  however,  have 
professional  training  in  social  work.  Twenty-eight  directors,  approx- 
imately four  per  cent  of  the  total  number  reported,  have  at  some  time 
served  welfare 'and  charitable  organizations  as  board  members  or  in 
other  capacities. 
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Table  P-2 


Private  Occupation  of  Each  Director  in  300  Poor  Districts  • 
Covered  by  Personnel  Study 


Occupations 

County  Units 

other  Districts 

Total 

Number  of 
Directors 

Per 

Cent 

Number  of 
Directors 

Per 

Cent 

Number  of 
Directors 

Per 

Cent 

Farmer  

44 

28.8 

179 

31.5 

223 

.30.9 

Housewife  

9 

5.9 

21 

3.7 

30 

4.1 

Merchant  

0 

3.9 

16 

2.8 

22 

3.0 

Miner  



17 

3.0 

17 

2.4 

Laborer  (unskilled)  



15 

2.6 

15 

2.1 

Lumberman  

4 

2.6 

9 

1.6 

13 

1.8 

Insurance  agent  

.6 

10 

1.7 

11 

1 .5 

Ali  others  **  

42 

27.5 

165 

29.0 

207 

28.7 

Unemployed  

2 

1.3 

6 

1.1 

8 

1.1 

Not  reported  

46 

29.4 

93 

16.3 

138 

19.1 

Vacancies  

— 

— - 

38 

6.7 

38 

5.3 

Total  

]58 

100.0 

569 

100.0 

722t 

100.0 

- The  Directorship  of  Public  Welfare  in  both  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  is  a full  time  posi- 
tion. hence  no  private  occupation  is  listed  for  the  incumbents. 

*♦  This  table  lists  only  those  occupations  which  are  reported  by  ten  or  more  directors.  For 
occupations  of  the  remaining  207  directors  see  Supplement  to  Table  P-2, 
t This  total  includes  4 overseers  in  Lackawanna  County  whose  ofBces  are  not  provided  for  by 
law. 

Supplement  to  Table  P-2 

The  207  directors  of  the  poor  whose  occupations  are  not  specified 
in  Table  P-2  fall  into  123  different  classifications,  with  from  one  to 
seven  directors  in  each  group.  The  occupations  are  listed  as  follows : 


Advertising  manager 

Almshouse  steward 

Architect 

Auditor 

Baker 

Banker 

Barber 

Beer  distributor 
Blacksmith 
Bookkeeper 
Brewer 

Bridge  foreman 
Business  ( not  otherwise 
specified, 

Bnsiness  executive 
Butcher 
Cabinet  maker 
Camp  helper 
Car  builder 
Carpenter 
Carpet  weaver 
Cemetery  caretaker 
CERB  (executive 
director) 

Chair  finisher 
Chauffeur 

Chopping  mill  owner 
CWA  worker 
Claim  agent 
Clerk 

Coal  dealer 
Coal  operator 
Contractor 
Electrician 
Engineer 

Finisher  and  glazier 
Florist 


Fire  warden  state  forest 
Freight  clerk 
Garage  man 
Gardener 

Gas  station  (attendant) 

Grain  dealer 

Grocer 

Hide  buyer 

Hotel  keeper 

Huckster 

Janitor 

Junk  dealer 

Justice  of  the  Peace 

Laundryman 

Lawyer 

Machinist 

Machinist’s  helper 

Mail  carrier 

Manufacturer 

Mason 

Mechanic 

Metallurgist 

Miller 

Mill  worker  (wood) 

Mine  foreman 

Mine  union  organizer 

Mine  watchman 

Molder 

Motorman 

Nurse 

Odd  jobs 

Painter 

Pharmacist 

Physician 

Pipefitter 

Plumber 

Poultry  man 


Preacher 

Puddler 

Railroad  worker 
Railroad  fireman 
Railroad  foreman 
Railroad  (unskilled 
laborer) 

Railroad  trainman 
Real  estate 
Restaurant  owner 
Road  or  street  repair 
foreman 

Roller  in  rolling  mill 
Salesman 
Saloon  keeper 
School  bus  driver 
School  principal 
Secretary 

Sheet  metal  worker 
Shoemaker 

Silk  mill  superintendent 
Skilled  laborer 
State  employe 

(not  otherwise  specified) 
State  mercantile 
appraiser 

State  road  worker 
Station  agent 
Steel  worker 
Telephone  lineman 
Trackman 
Truant  ofBcer 
Truck  driver 
Undertaker 
Upholsterer 
Welfare  worker, 

American  Red  Cross 
Woodworker 
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Dual  Occu'pations 


Barber  and  merchant 

Coal  dealer  and  pool  room  owner 

Farmer  and  butcher 

Farmer  and  carpenter 

Farmer  and  florist 

Farmer  and  school  bus  driver 

Farmer  and  State  road  worker 

Farmer  and  pool  room  owner 

Gas  station  and  State  road  worker 

Insurance  agent  and  clerk 


Insurance  agent  and  lumberman 
Junk  dealer  and  truant  officer 
Laborer  (unskilled)  and  carpenter 
Plumber  and  State  employe 


(not  otherwise  specified) 

Truck  driver  and  railroad  trainman 
Undertaker  and  grocer 
Upliolsterer  and  bookkeeper 
Welfare  workers,  Red  Cross  and  execu- 


tive family  welfare  agency 


Sixty-two  of  the  present  directors  of  the  poor  also  hold  office  in 
other  appointive  or  elective  official  capacities.  These  include:  thirteen 
party  committeemen,  ten  members  of  Boards  of  Education,  nine  bor- 
ough couneilmen,  six  justices  of  the  peace,  five  road  supervisors,  four 
constables,  three  members  of  Boards  of  Health  (an  office  that  is  legally 
incompatible  with  that  of  poor  director),'  three  tax  assessors,  two  tax 
collectors,  two  auditors,  and  one  each  as  borough  treasurer,  burgess, 
election  official,  jury  commissioner,  and  member  of  the  County  Emerg- 
ency Relief  Board. 

Attitudes  and  Opinions  on  Jobs 

Directors  were  asked  for  their  reactions  to  their  jobs.  Their  re- 
sponses are  presented  here,  although  with  full  understanding  that  mere 
expressions  of  attitude  and  opinion  are  of  dubious  value  unless  they 
are  subjected  to  searching  analysis. 

Exact  classification  of  these  varying  reactions  is,  naturally,  impos- 
sible. Of  the  612  directors  questioned,  however,  about  half  seemed  to 
feel  that  their  primary  duty  was  to  keep  down  the  poor  tax  millage  by 
dispensing  as  little  relief  as  possible.  Approximately  a third  of  the 
group  indicated  a desire  to  help  the  poor  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
The  attitudes  of  the  remaining  directors  varied  widely,  with  a few  ad- 
mitting to  an  actual  dislike  of  their  jobs. 

Several  directors  stated  that  they  accepted  their  jobs  only  under 
protest.  The  majority  regard  their  work  as  limited  to  the  doling  out 
of  relief.  Investigation  of  the  causes  of  dependency  or  attempts  to 
restore  families  to  self-support  are,  they  feel,  not  within  their  line 
of  duty. 

A few  characteristic  statements  are  reproduced  from  the  investi- 
gators’ reports: 

1.  “AVe  have  been  handling  the  situation  for  a great  many 
years.  AA^e  have  had  families  on  relief  for  three  generations.” 

2.  The  lone  overseer,  avIio  has  served  since  1914,  has  subjected 
taxpayers  to  few  expenses  beyond  burials,  and  is  proud  of  the  fact. 
He  said  that  lie  had  never  heard  of  the  Greneral  Poor  Relief  Act, 
and  expressed  his  surprise  when  informed  that  two  “squires”  were 
no  longer  required  “to  .swear  people  on  the  township.” 

3.  The  overseer  refused  to  admit  that  he  was  a poor  relief  offi- 
cial. He  claimed  he  thought  his  term  expired  last  year.  Investiga- 
tion disclosed  the  fact  that  he  wanted  a C.AV.A.  job  and  was  told 
that  poor  directors  were  ineligible. 


1 1874,  P.  L.  186. 
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4.  The  overseer  cares  nothing:  about  her  job,  sayint^  “There  is 
not  enough  salary  in  it  to  make  it  Avorth  while.” 

5.  “I  had  this  job  wished  on  mo.  I’m  not  interested  in  listen- 
ing to  other  people’s  troubles.” 

6.  “We  take  care  of  all  the  cases  belonging  to  us — we  can  run 
our  own  business — don’t  need  the  county  and  State  coming  in  to 
tell  us  how  to  run  our  affairs.” 

7.  The  overseer’s  term  of  office  expired  three  years  ago,  and 
as  no  candidate  appeared  on  the  scene  he  has  continued  to  hold 
oflSce. 

8.  Both  directors  believe  in  conscientiously  performing  their 
duties,  but  feel  that  the  position  is  unAvelcome  because  of  the 
small  salary  of  $15  a year.  They  say  that  the  office  is  looked 
upon  bj'’  the  voters  as  a joke,  and  that  it  was  “AAushed  on  us.” 

9.  A director  speaks  of  himself  as  “the  hired  man,”  as  he 
takes  orders  from  his  political  superiors,  particularly  the  County 
Controller. 

10.  The  overseer  is  quite  unhappy  about  hi.s  job.  He  claims 
it  has  been  thrust  on  him  because  “it  is  so  mean  that  nobody  else 
Avants  it.”  He  says  he  AA’ould  like  to  resign,  but  is  afraid  the 
“squires  will  get  the  laAv  on  me.”  He  has  a wide  reputation  as 
a pinchpenny,  and  according  to  his  OAvn  boast  he  “never  gives  ’em 
enough  to  founder  ’em.”  He  declares  that  he  feels  utterly  inade- 
quate for  his  job,  that  he  has  had  no  education  and  that  he  can- 
not “make  head  or  tail”  of  the  Department  of  Welfare’s  requests 
for  information.  After  tAA'enty-tAA’o  years  in  office  he  confesses 
that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  duties  of  his  position,  but  does  only 
what  the  justices  of  the  peace  tell  him  to  do. 

One  overseer  in  a .small  rural  district  presents  an  interesting  con- 
trast to  the  usual  attitude.  Although  entirely  unpaid  he  considers  it 
his  duty  as  overseer  to  gh^e  liberally  of  his  time  and  even  occasionally 
of  his  own  money  to  help  applicants  by  finding  them  employment  and 
cooperating  in  the  solution  of  their  family  problems. 

A fair  proportion  of  directors  favor  the  establishment  of  county 
Avelfare  departments  to  deal  centrally  Avith  all  relief  and  Avelfare  prob- 
lems now  handled  not  only  by  the  poor  boards  but  also  by  the  C.E.R.B. 
and  private  agencies.  Several  state  that  they  Avould  Avelcome  any 
change  placing  the  poor  boards’  Avork  in  the  hands  of  a central  office 
better  equipped  to  investigate  and  aid  needy  cases.  Opposed  to  the.se 
are  the  many  aa'Iio  feel  that,  as  one  director  put  it : “ Our  system  Avorked 
all  right  for  our  grandfathers  soi  I guess  it  is  good  enough  for  us.” 

Attitudes  Concerning  Qualified  Personnel 

With  case  loads  far  in  excess  of  any  in  the  history  of  public  relief, 
very  feAv  poor  boards  em])loy  qualified  personnel.  Although  the 
General  Poor  Relief  Act  sjrecifies  that  directors  of  the  ]roor  may  ap- 
point trained  Avelfare  workers,-  the  three  or  four  districts  using  trained 


* 1925,  May  14,  P.  L.  762,  Sec.  211. 
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workers  stand  out  as  rare  exceptions.  At  the  other  extreme  are  the 
directors  who  feel  that  experience  in  welfare  work  definitely  handicaps 
an  applicant  for  employment. 

The  great  majority, of  directors  believe  that  the  use  of  trained  work- 
ers is  an  unwarranted  extravagance.  They  are  constitutionally  op- 
posed to  having  “strangers”  tell  them  how  to  run  their  affairs,  par- 
ticularly in  the  smaller  districts  where  they  are  personally  acquainted 
with  almost  all  their  constituents.  They  feel  that  they  have  a better 
insight  into  the  economic  needs  of  their  clients  than  would  be  possible 
for  outsiders. 


Chapter  2 
EMPLOYES 


Summary  of  Main  Points 

Five  hundred  sixty -nine  (569)  paid  workers  are  employed 
by  300  of  the  302  districts  studied.  (Employes  of  Philadel- 
phia and  Pittsburgh  Departments  of  Welfare  are  not  included 
in  this  total.) 

Ninety-eight  (98)  of  these  workers  are  investigators,  con- 
centrated in  29  districts.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  districts  have 
no  investigators. 

The  majority  of  investigators  have  had  no  previous  experi- 
ence or  training  in  relief  work. 

Kinship  and  political  affiliation  seemed  to  be  the  most  com- 
mon bases  for  selection  of  employes. 

P THE  302  poor  districts  included  in  the  personnel  study  164  re- 


ported no  employes.  The  50  county  unit  districts  employ  222 
workers,  while  86  of  the  township,  borough  and  miscellaneous  districts 
employ  347,  making  a total  of  at  least  569  employes  (exclusive  of  em- 
ployes of  the  Departments  of  Welfare  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh). 

Investigation  of  the  methods  by  which  employes  are  chosen  indicates 
that  kinship  or  political  affiliation,  rather  than  experience  or  quali- 
fication, serves  as  the  usual  basis  of  selection.  In  one  county  unit  dis- 
trict, for  example,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  board  is  the  son  of  a director 
and  the  chief  cook  at  the  county  home  is  the  wife  of  another.  The 
third  director  told  the  investigators  that  what  worried  him  was  not 
so  much  the  volume  of  work  as  the  fact  that  there  were  not  enough 
jobs  to  go  around. 

In  another  district,  boasting  a salaried  executive  director,  the  pres- 
ent incumbent  was  trained  for  his  position  solely  by  his  experence  as 
mechanic  in  a mill  and  by  his  friendship  with  the  local  ward  leader. 

An  astonishingly  self-contained  employment  arrangement  was  that 
of  a certain  township  district  where,  until  recently,  one  man,  serving 
as  justice  of  peace,  issued  orders  of  relief  to  himself  as  overseer,  in 
which  capacity  he  employed  himself  as  secretary  of  the  board  to  keep 
the  books  and  as  auditor  to  audit  his  own  accounts. 

Investigators 

Of  the  569  paid  workers  noted  above,  only  98  are  investigators,  con- 
centrated in  19  county  unit  and  10  other  districts.  Approximately  90 
per  cent  of  the  districts  sWdied  lack  investigators  to  pass  upon  the 
merits  of  their  cases. 

Sixty-two  of  these  98  investigators  have  had  neither  previous  ex- 
perience in  relief  work  nor  special  training  of  any  sort.  Twenty-six 
(10  in  the  county  unit  districts  and  16  in  the  others)  have  had  ex- 
perience in  similar  work  with  private  or  other  piiblie  agencies,  and  10 
(only  one  in  a county  xinit  district)  have  had  varying  degrees  of  train- 
ing either  in  schools  of  social  work  or  in  special  courses. 
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Although  the  majority  of  districts  err  on  the  side  of  providing  too 
small  a stalf  to  handle  the  relief  work  efficiently,  a few  go  to  the  other 
extreme.  One  mixed  district  employs  three  full  time  investigators  to 
care  for  an  active  case  load  of  only  125  families. 

Trained  supervision  of  investigators  is  not  common.  Supervision 
other  than  by  the  directors  of  the  poor  themselves  is  practiced  in  only 
8 of  the  29  districts  employing  investigators. 

As  a basis  of  comparison  and  measurement  for  poor  board  personnel 
standards,  Chapter  4 of  this  section  presents  a brief  account  of  the 
personnel  methods  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board. 


Chapter  3 

ABUSES  OF  OFFICE 


Summary  of  Main  Points 

Instances  of  illegal  and  unethical  practices  among  poor  di- 
rectors are  numerous. 

A taxpayer’s  action  brought  against  the  poor  directors  of 
Allegheny  County  in  1932  detailed  malfeasance  in  office  on 
many  counts,  including  negotiation  of  dummy  real  estate 
transactions,  omission  of  audits,  and  payment  of  fees  without 
accompanying  services. 

A similar  court  action  in  Elk  County  in  1933  showed  that 
the  poorjlirectors  had  been  guilty  of  fraudulent  conversion  of 
property  and  use  of  relief  funds  for  purchase  of  goods  for 
personal  use. 

Investigation  of  the  Philadelphia  independent  poor  districts 
by  a committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1932-33 
revealed  peculations  totaling  over  six  thousand  dollars  by  the 
Germantown  district’s  tax  collector,  as  well  as  use  of  the  poor 
fund  in  that  district  for  purchase  of  cigars  and  whiskey  in 
large  quantities. 

In  other  districts  the  list  of  questionable  practices  includes : 
injection  of  politics  into  relief  giving,  favoritism  to  relatives, 
misuse  of  relief  orders,  juggling  of  accounts,  inflated  expense 
accounts,  and  continued  payment  of  fees  to  justices  of  the 
peace  for  relief  orders. 

Recent  taxpayers’  actions  against  the  poor  directors  of  Elk  and 
Allegheny  Counties  have  served  to  focus  attention  upon  certain 
illegal  and  unethical  practices  still  existing  in  many  poor  districts.  The 
list  of  these  practices  is  lengthy.  It  ranges  from  such  minor  items  as 
ftirnishing  roomy  living  quarters  in  a new  county  home  without  charge 
for  a poor  director  and  his  whole  family  to  the  wholesale  plunder- 
ing of  public  relief  funds  through  “dummy”  real  estate  deals  de- 
signed to  line  the  pockets  of  directors  and  their  friends. 

Allegheny  County  Case 

The  taxpayers’  action  in  Allegheny  County,  instituted  in  1932,®  de- 
tailed instances  of  malfeasance  in  office  by  poor  directors  dating  back 
over  a period  of  almost  ten  years.  Among  the  high  points  in  the  evi- 
dence were : 

Purchase  through  a straw  man  and  repurchase  for  the 
County  Home  of  three  parcels  of  land  at  a total  mark-up  in 
price  of  $40,000 ; 

Sale  at  a loss  of  more  than  $5,000  of  land  belonging  to  the 
County  Home  without  first  securing  the  legally  required  per- 

“ Allegheny  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Bill  No.  3009,  Jan.  term,  1932.  Decision  on  the 
appeal  of  this  ease  to  the  State  Supreme  Court  was  still  pending  at  the  time  of  writing. 
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mission  of  the  County  Commissioners,  Grand  Jury,  and  Court 
of  Common  Pleas; 

Complete  omission  of  county  audits  of  poor  board  accounts 
since  1912; 

Placing  large  insurance  contracts  on  County  Home  prop- 
erty with  insurance  brokerage  firms  controlled  by  two  of  the 
poor  directors; 

Placing  contracts  amounting  to  nearly  $30,000  for  repair 
work  without  competitive  bidding  on  the  grounds  that  they 
were  “emergency”  repairs; 

Erection  of  buildings  without  approval  of  the  County  Com- 
missioners ; 

Construction  of  a de  luxe  piggery,  uncompleted  after  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  $60,000 ; 

Payment  of  $8,239  in  architects’  fees  over  a nine-month 
period  in  which  no  new  buildings  were  erected; 

Use  for  old  debts  and  general  operating  expenses  of  $500,- 
000  secured  by  issuance  of  bonds  ostensibly  for  erection  of 
new  buildings; 

Apportionment  of  40  per  cent  of  the  county’s  relief  funds 
for  administration  expense. 

Elk  County  Case 

An  Elk  County  taxpayer  in  September  1933  brought  a similar 
action  against  the  Elk  County  Commissioners  (who  act  as  directors 
of  the  poor).  The  suit  was  based  upon  the  sale  for  $25  of  county 
property  appraised  at  $11,880. 

Indictments  brought  against  the  commissioners  by  the  Grand  Jury 
in  January,  1934,  charged  that  one  of  them  had  purchased  building 
materials  for  his  own  use ; that  another  had  allegedly  employed  relief 
orders  to  buy  an  automobile  for  personal  use;  and  that  fraudulent 
orders  were  drawn  on  poor  district  funds.* * 

Two  of  the  commissioners  were  convicted  of  misdemeanor  in  office 
and  sentenced  to  six  months  in  jail  and  a fine  of  $500.  Pending  a 
decision  of  their  appeal,  the  Superior  Court  ruled  they  might  continue 
to  hold  office,  although  the  sentencing  Judge  ruled  that  their  con- 
viction automatically  removed  them  from  office.'^ 

Philadelphia  Independent  Districts 

Persistent  reports  of  irregular  practices  in  the  Philadelphia  inde- 
pendent poor  districts  led  to  the  appointment  in  1932  of  a special 
committee  of  the  State  House  of  Representatives  to  investigate  these 
districts.® 

The  auditors’  reports  made  to  this  committee  revealed  numerous 
interesting  uses  to  which  poor  funds  were  put.  In  the  Germantown 
poor  district,  for  example,  5800  cigars  costing  eleven  cents  each  were 
bought  for  the  managers’  use  during  1931,  while  20  eases  of  rye 
whiskey,  costing  $1000,  were  also  purdhased,  presumably  for  the 
medicinal  needs  of  the  almshouse  inmates.  This  was  an  annual  al- 
lowance of  $11.11  worth  of  whiskey  for  each  inmate. 

* Ridgway  Record,  January  19,  1934. 

Verdict  in  Quarter  Session  Court  of  Elk  County,  June  23.  1934. 

* Legislative  Journal,  1933,  pp.  7296-7364. 
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In  the  same  year  the  almshouse  steward  of  the  Oxford-Lower  Dublin 
district  purchased  528  bottles  of  ginger  ale  and  950  cigars  for  the 
poor  directors^  use. 

The  cost  of  collecting  the  poor  tax  in  the  Germantown  district  was 
13  per  cent  in  1931.  While  the  investigation  was  in  progress  a tax 
collector  confessed  to  a member  of  the  committee  that  he  had  taken 
$3000  from  the  poor  fund  by  making  erasures  and  substitutions  in  the 
records.  The  auditors  discovered,  however,  that  these  defalcations 
had  amounted  to  more  than  twice  that  sum.  The  tax  collector  said 
that  he  derived  no  personal  gain  from  his  diversion  of  funds,  as  he 
had  to  turn  it  all  over  to  his  ward  leader. 

Other  Questionable  Practices 

Abuses  of  poor  board  power  have  become  a matter  of  public  record 
in  these  three  instances.  In  a number  of  other  districts  similar  dere- 
lictions have  occurred  without  benefit  of  publicity.^ 

Mingling  politics  with  relief  is  perhaps  the  most  common  abuse.  It 
is  fairly  common  practice  to  refuse  relief  to  political  opponents  and 
to  use  relief  orders  for  securing  votes.  Before  a recent  election  a poor 
director  in  one  county  district  placed  notes  in  relief  baskets  warning 
recipients  that  they  were  expected  to  vote  for  her. 

Nepotism  probably  stands  next  in  the  list  of  petty  malpractices. 
Directors’  sons,  nephews,  wives,  and  brothers  are  given  preference  in 
filling  all  sorts  of  jobs  with  little  thought  for  fitness.  In  certain  town- 
ships rents  are  paid  for  relatives  out  of  public  funds,  and  in  others 
relief  orders  are  given  to  relatives,  needy  or  not,  as  a matter  of  course. 

Relief  orders  are  frequently  used  as  a convenient  substitute  for  per- 
sonal petty  cash.  More  than  one  director  has  kept  his  lawn  trimmed, 
his  farm  cultivated,  or  his  furnace  tended  by  this  means.  In  one 
county  district,  persons  on  relief  are  forced  to  travel  twelve  miles 
(with  no  provision  for  transportation)  in  order  to  cash  their  food 
orders  at  a particular  grocery  store  de.signated  by  the  directors  for 
unnamed  reasons.  In  another  district  the  poor  directors  have  regularly 
charged  their  home  telephone  bills  to  the  poor  tax  Lmds. 

The  old  custom  of  requiring  orders  from  a justice  of  the  peace  for 
recipients  of  relief,  specifically  ruled  out  by  the  General  Poor  Relief 
Act  of  1925,  still  prevails  in  a number  of  districts  and  the  justices 
continue  to  collect  fees.  In  one  small  township  alone  in  1932  the 
justices  received  more  than  $250  in  fees  from  this  source. 

Investigators  encountered  more  than  one  instance  of  juggled  ac- 
counts and  adjusted  audits.  Financial  sleight  of  hand  was  employed 
recently  to  shield  a township  overseer  who  had  resigned  under  fire, 
while  an  overseer  in  another  district  paid  himself  $100  rent  out  of  poor 
funds  for  a tenant  who  was  not  on  relief  at  all. 

The  Schuylkill-Northumberland  Taxpayers’  Association,  which  has 
been  investigating  the  high-priced  administration  of  poor  relief  in 
the  Shamokin  Coal  Township  Poor  District  (a  mixed  district),  reports 
among  its  findings  that: 

The  poor  district  officials  have  cultivated  a taste  for  travel. 

In  1931,  the  three  directors  and  their  secretary  spent  exactly 

' Siwciflc  accounts  of  all  instances  mentioned,  giving  names  and  details,  are  on  file  In  the  oflJce 

of  the  Department  of  Welfare. 
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$215  00  each  The  amusing  inference  is  that  all  four  had  un- 
usually similar  tastes.  They  must  have  eaten  the  same  kind  of 

chewed  the  same  kind  of 
tobacco,  diunk  the  same  kind  of  beverage.  In  any  event  each 
one  managed  to  disburse  $215.00  to  the  pennv. 

In  1932  a new  face  appeared  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
Phe  ncAv  director  joined  the  three  more  experienced  travelers.' 

len  they  arrived  home  ivere  they  surprised  to  find  that  each 
one  had  spent  exactly  $240.00  to  the  penny?  The  new  trav 
eler  was  endowed  with  tastes  unusually  similar  to  the  older 
and  more  experienced  travelers,  with  the  exception  that  the 
per  capita  for  tlie  quartet  rose  from  .$215.00  to  .$240  00 

Instances  of  tins  sort  indicate  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  hiffh  ad 
ministrative  costs  of  poor  relief  in  Pennsylvania.  ^ 


Chapter  4 

COMPAKISON  WITH  PEKSONNEL  OF  STATE 
EMEKGENCY  BELIEF  BOAKD 

Summary  of  Main  Points 

The  State  Emergency  Relief  Board,  whose  proportion  of 
total  expense  for  administrative  purposes  in  the  1933-34  fiscal 
year  was  but  a little  more  than  a third  that  of  the  poor  boards, 
achieves  efficiency  in  operation  through  employment  of  quali- 
fied workers. 

The  State  Emergency  Relief  Board’s  records  show  numer- 
ous definite  proofs  of  financial  savings  through  use  of  trained 
workers  and  reduction  of  large  case  loads. 

Personnel  efficiency  is  fostered  by  training  courses,  periodic 
evaluations  of  work,  definite  programs  of  promotion  for  merit, 
and  supervision  of  standards  by  a central  personnel  office  at 
Harrisburg. 

Certain  other  states  which  operate  under  the  civil  service 
system  for  public  employes  are  planning  to  insure  removal 
from  partisan  politics  of  emergency  relief  workers  by  includ- 
ing them  under  the  merit  system. 

COSTS  of  administration  of  poor  relief  in  1933  amounted  to  16.6 
per  cent  of  the  total  relief  expenses.^  The  State  Emergency 
Relief  Board  in  its  1933-34  fiscal  year  spent  only  6.2  per  cent  of  its 
funds  for  administration  purposes.^  This  discrepancy  is  so  wide  that 
it  invites  a brief  investigation  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board’s 
personnel  methods  to  determine  where  the  difference  lies.  It  should 
be  pointed  out,  of  course,  that  the  institutional  side  of  poor  relief  neces- 
sarily makes  its  administrative  costs  somewhat  higher  than  those  of 
an  agency  handling  only  outdoor  relief. 

The  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  believes  that  onlj^  an  adequate 
staff  of  qualified  persons  can  efficiently  administer  relief.  Its  investi- 
gations and  experience  show  that  large  case  loads  cannot  be  com- 
petently handled  by  a limited  staff,  and  that  in  the  long  run  economy 
and  effectiveness  are  achieved  by  reducing  the  number  of  cases  per 
worker. 

As  evidence  of  savings  due  to  employment  of  trained  workers  to 
handle  relief  the  Board  cites  the  following  from  dozens  of  similar 
instances  in  its  experience.® 

Example  1 

In  one  week  4,956  cases  in  one  city  were  investigated  by  22 
paid  investigators.  Of  these  eases  511,  or  10  per  cent,  were 
found  to  be  ineligible.  These  511  eases  had  been  receiving 

^ This  figure  includes  administration  ol  both  outdoor  and  institutional  relief.  For  fuller 
explanation  see  Part  I,  Section  B,  Chapter  2,  pp.  44-t6. 

‘ State  Emergency  Relief  Board,  Unemployment  Relief  ip  Pennsylvania,  p.  ,'12,  September  1, 
1932— August  31,  1934,  Harrisburg,  1935. 

> Ibid. 
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relief  to  the  extent  of  $1,789.50  per  week.  The  22  investi- 
gators were  paid  a salary  of  $330.00  for  their  week’s  work. 

This  $330.00  investment  in  administrative  ex^ienscs  brought 
about  a saving  of  $1,459.60  per  week,  or  a net  saving  of  $1,- 
129.60  per  week.  The  total  saving  continued  weekly  after  the 
investigation  was  finished. 

Example  2 

A staff  of  skilled  paid  workers,  investigating  1,814  eases 
that  were  receiving  relief  from  a certain  local  board,  found 
that  656,  or  36  per  cent,  were  not  eligible  for  relief.  Another 
339  cases,  or  19  per  cent,  were  found  to  have  resources  and 
income  which  they  had  not  reported,  and  their  relief  was, 
therefore,  decreased.  During  the  process  of  investigation  it 
was  found  that  55  cases  that  had  not  been  receiving  relief 
were  entitled  thereto,  and  124  cases  had  been  receiving  in- 
adequate relief.  The  expenditures  for  relief  per  week  among 
this  group  of  families  was  $6,208.00  before  investigation  and 
$4,034.50  afterward.  A net  saving  of  $2,173.50  per  week,  or 
35  per  cent,  was  thus  effected  even  after  the  additional  55 
eases  were  placed  on  relief  and  the  grants  to  124  cases  in- 
creased. 

To  illustrate  its  further  contention  that  maximum  efficiency  lies  in 
the  reduction  of  visitors’  case  loads,  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board 
quotes  from  its  records  another  typical  experience. 

Example  3 

In  a' city  where  the  case  load  per  visitor  had  been  158  fami- 
lies, additional  visitors  were  employed  in  one  district  and  the 
case  load  reduced  to  85.  Each  visitor  was  thus  enabled  to 
establish  more  friendly  relations  with  the  applicants  and 
thereby  obtain  a more  adequate  picture  of  the  family  situa- 
tion. As  a result  the  amount  given  each  family  was  more 
nearly  adjusted  to  their  needs,  and  those  not  needing  relief 
were  discontinued  from  the  relief  rolls.  In  one  month’s  time 
the  additional  visitors  effected  a net  saving  in  relief  expendi- 
tures of  $2,864.04.  The  salary  paid  these  added  workers  dur- 
ing the  month  was  $520.00. 

Personnel  Procedure 

Directors  and  supervisors  of  county  emergency  relief  boards  are 
responsible  for  the  selection  and  employment  of  members  of  the  visit- 
ing staff,  hut  they  can  appoint  only  applicants  who  pass  an  examina- 
tion and  meet  certain  other  definite  requirements  involving  educa- 
tion, experience,  and  personal  character.  Both  the  application  and  the 
examination  are  subject  to  rejection  by  the  Personnel  Department  of 
Harrisburg.  Before  rejecting  an  applicant  the  Harrisburg  office  in- 
quires into  his  qualifications  and  also  into  the  county  relief  director’s 
reason  for  requesting  the  appointment.  Family  ties  and  polities  are 
sedulously  avoided  as  a basis  for  selecting  employes. 

All  social  service  workers  employed  by  the  State  Emergency  Relief 
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Board  are  under  the  direction  of  experienced,  qualified  sixpervisors 
who  in  turn  are  supervised  by  an  executive  selected  for  experience  and 
demonstrated  ability  to  direct  a comprehensive  program  of  relief  ac- 
tivities. 

Employes  are  classed  according  to  previous  training  or  experience. 
Only  workers  in  the  lowest  class  (junior  visitors)  are  employed  with- 
out actual  relief  experience.  Even  these  must  have  had  at  least  two 
years  of  experience  in  related  fields  and  must  indicate  adaptability 
and  fitness  for  the  work. 

The  records  of  all  employes  are  subject  to  periodic  evaluations.  In- 
stitutes, round  table  discussions  and  training  courses  are  provided  in 
the  constant  effort  to  keep  staff  members  up  to  the  highest  possible 
standard. 

Civil  Service  for  Belief  Workers 

The  executive  director  of  Pennsylvania’s  Emergency  Relief  Board 
has  recommended  as  a safeguard  for  any  permanent  relief  program 
that  the  selection  of  personnel  and  tenure  of  office  be  protected  by  civil 
service  regulations  to  remove  these  offices  from  the  sphere  of  partisan 
politics.^  In  line  with  this  recommendation  it  is  noteworthy  that  Penn- 
sylvania’s neighboring  states.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and 
Ohio,  aU  operate  under  civil  service  systems  and  are  now  planning  to 
widen  their  scope  to  include  emergency  relief  staffs. 

* state  Emergency  Relief  Board,  “Unemployment  Relief  in  Pennsylvania,  September  1,  1932— 

October  31,  1933,”  Harrisburg,  1933. 


SECTION  B— ADMINISTRATION  OF 
OUTDOOR  RELIEF 

INTRODUCTION 

OUTD00E  relief  is  tlie  neglected  stepchild  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s ])ooi'  relief  system.  Directors  of  the  poor  for 
generations  have  considered  almshouse  care  the  one  solution 
for  all  problems  of  indigence.  They  have  looked  upon  out- 
door relief  as  little  more  than  a temporary  expedient.  Their 
theory  has  been  that  the  way  to  discourage  pauperism  is  to 
give  in  relief  the  smallest  amount  that  will  possibly  sustain 
life. 

The  pei’iod  since  1929,  making  outdoor  relief  necessary  as 
an  emergency  unemployment  measure  for  thousands  of  nor- 
mally self-supporting  families,  has  focussed  attention  on  this 
hitherto  neglected  branch  of  public  relief-giving. 

Wisely  administered,  outdoor  relief  is  an  effective  means  of 
preventing  needless  delinquency  and  separation  of  families, 
and  of  reducing  disease,  instability  and  chronic  dependency. 
It  is  something  much  more  far-reaching  than  the  mere  pro- 
vision of  a weekly  basket  of  groceries  or  a meager  cash  dole. 
It  is  the  instrument  through  which  familjr  rehabilitation  be- 
comes possible.  Poorly  administered,  it  is  merely  a means  of 
prolonging  dependency  and  breeding  pauperism. 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  determine  what  use  Penn- 
sylvania’s poor  boards  have  made  of  the  power  to  give  out- 
door relief  entrusted  to  them,  by  the  General  Poor  Relief  Act 
of  1925. 

Sources 

The  material  used  is  obtained  from  studies  of  and  personal 
visits  to  302  poor  districts,  including  all  the  50  county  unit 
districts  and  representing  nearly  99  per  cent  of  the  State’s 
population.  Additional  data  from  each  of  the  remaining  dis- 
tricts was  secured  by  correspondence  with  poor  board  officials. 
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Chapter  1 

NATIJKE  AND  SCOPE 


Siimmary  of  Main  Points 

The  poor  hoards  gave  outdoor  relief  to  653,750  individuals 
in  1933,  an  increase  of  nearly  700  per  cent  over  1929.  Eigdity- 
four  per  cent  (549,454)  of  these  persons  required  relief  be- 
cause of  unemployment. 

Of  the  remaining  16  per  cent  f 104,296)  vdio  Avere  tradi- 
tional poor  board  charges,  three  out  of  five  were  children,  and 
women  were  twice  as  numerous  as  men. 

The  size  of  poor  board  grants  has  decreased  as  the  volume 
of  need  has  grown.  The  aA^erage  grant  per  capita  in  1933 
was  only  about  one-fifth  Avhat  it  Avas  in  1923. 

Since  creation  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  the 
poor  boards  continue  to  be  legally  responsible,  for  relief  of  all 
eases  of  dependency  not  caused  directly  by  unemployment. 

Many  directors  of  the  poor  are  unfamiliar  AAuth  the  outdoor 
relief  requirements  imposed  upon  them  by  Pennsylvania’s 
confused  poor  laws. 

POOR  boards  allow,  as  a general  rule,  two  types  of  relief ; institu- 
tional, or  almshouse ; and  outdoor,  or  relief  given  to  indigents  in 
their  own  homes  or  homes  in  which  they  are  boarded.  Outdoor  relief 
supplements  insAiffieient  income  through  grants  in  cash,  food,  fuel,  or 
other  goods  or  service.  Practically  all  poor  districts  in  the  State  give 
outdoor  relief  in  one  form  or  another. 

Scope 

The  volume  of  outdoor  relief  has  multiplied  rapidly  in  the  last  five 
years,  with  a total  number  of  cases  in  1932  nearly  ten  times  that  of 
1929.  (See  Tables  0-1  and  0-2)  The  poor  boards’  1932  peak  load 
of  836,390  indiAuduals  affected  by  unemployment  Avas  caused  by  their 
designation  to  administer  the  First  Talbot  Fund  for  Unemployment 
Relief.^ 

During  1933  the  majority  of  cases  attributable  to  unemployment 
were  transferred  from  the  poor  boards  to  the  newly  created  State 
Emergency  Relief  Board.  Therefore  only  16  per  cent,  or  104,296,  of 
the  indmduals  receiving  outdoor  relief  in  1933  may  be  considered 
as  typical  poor  board  responsibilities.^ 

The  size  of  the  appropriation  for  outdoor  relief  has  not  kept  pace 
with  its  groAvth  in  numbers.  Nearly  tAventy  times  as  many  persons 
receNcd  relief  in  1933  as  in  1923  but  the  amount  of  money  spent  in 
their  aid  is  only  four  times  as  great.  Thus  the  aA^erage  grant  per 
capita  in  1933  Avas  approximately  one-fifth  the  size  of  the  average 
grant  ten  years  before.® 

1 See  Part  I,  Section  A,  Chapter  3,  p.  38. 

^ These  figures  are  only  approximately  correct  since  many  of  the  poor  board  records  are  not 
adequate. 

* See  Table  P-10  in  Part  II,  Section  B,  Chapter  2,  p.  49. 
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Of  the  104,296  individuals  cited  above  as  typical  poor  board  re- 
sponsibilities in  1933,  more  than  one-third  gave  widowhood  as  the 
major  reason  for  dependency.  Desertion  and  non-support  were  re- 
ported as  causing  the  indigence  of  16  per  cent,  temporary  sickness  and 
chronic  illness  approximately  15  per  cent  each,  old  age  13  per  cent, 
and  mental  disability  nearly  3 per  cent. 

Many  more  children  than  adults  receive  outdoor  relief.  Of  the 
104,296  individuals  making  up  the  typical  poor  board  cases  for  1933, 
61,359  were  children,  28,564  Avere  women,  and  14,373  were  men.  This 
is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  figures  for  almshouses,  where  men  con- 
stitute a majority  of  the  inmates. 

Table  0-1 

Case  Loads  op  Poor  Boards,  1929-1933,  Families  and 
Individuals  Affected 


Year 

Total 

Number 

Families 

Total  Number 
Individuals 

Men 

Women 

Children 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

1929  

20,789 

78,167* 

93.8* 

10,663 

12.8 

17,535 

21.0 

49,979 

60.0 

1930  

38,601 

163,654 

100.0 

27,391 

16.7 

35,130 

21.5 

101,133 

61.8 

1931  

78,916 

402,246 

100.0 

62,830 

15.6 

72,721 

18.1 

266,695 

66.3 

1932  

191,242 

944,036 

100.0 

173,332 

18.4 

180,675 

19.1 

590,029 

62.5 

1933  — 

139,256 

653,750 

100.0 

120,967 

18.5 

131,535 

20.1 

401,248 

61.4 

* 5,184  (6.2%)  of  the  individuals  receiving  relief  in  1929  were  not  classified.  The  total  number 
for  the  year  was  83,351. 


In  contrast  to  the  preceding  table,  Avhich  shoivs  the  volume  of  out- 
door relief  for  periods  of  an  entire  year.  Table  0-3  reveals  the  number 
of  cases  on  relief  (families  and  non-family  individuals)  on  a given 
date  in  the  302  districts  studied. 


Table  0-2 

Number  op  Individuals  RECErviN(3  Relief  and  Major  Causes  of  De- 
pendency AS  Reported  by  Directors  op  the  Poor,  1929-1933  * 


Major  Causes 
of  Dependency 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Unemployment  

22.473 

27.0 

90,253 

55.1 

309,408 

77.0 

836,390 

88.6 

549,454 

84.0 

Widowhood  

19,475 

23.4 

25,892 

15.8 

32,327 

8.0 

33,390 

3.5 

35,175 

5.4 

Temporary  Illness  ... 

10,933 

13  1 

12,375 

7.6 

15,753 

3.9 

19,066 

2.0 

16,162 

2.. 5 

Chronic  Disability  .. 

7,440 

8.9 

9,462 

5.8 

10,589 

2.6 

16,967 

1.8 

15,871 

2.4 

Desertion  Non-sup- 

port  

7,009 

8.4 

8,658 

5.3 

12,539 

3.1 

14,118 

1.5 

13,030 

2.0 

Husband  in  Jail 

3,497 

4.2 

4,298 

2.6 

5,819 

1.5 

5,882 

.6 

3,814 

.6 

Old  Age  

3,7.37 

4.5 

7,721 

4.7 

7,614 

1.9 

8,939 

1.0 

13,636 

2.1 

Mental  Disability  ... 

1,351 

1.6 

1,609 

1.0 

2,046 

2,798 

.3 

2,840 

.4 

Orphan  Children  

832 

1.0 

961 

.6 

865 

.2 

1,187 

.1 

1,027 

.2 

Other  Causes  

1,420 

1.7 

2,425 

1.5 

5,283 

1.3 

5,299 

.6 

2,741 

.4 

Not  Classified 

6,184 

6.2 

100.0 

Total  

83,351 

100.0 

163,654 

100.0 

402,246 

100.0 

944,036 

100.0 

653,750 

* The  State  Emergency  Belief  Board  assumed  the  care  of  the  needy  unemployed  in  the  early 
part  of  1933.  Preceding  that  period  the  poor  boards  handled  unemployment  relief,  .using 
State  funds.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  how  many  of  the  unemployment  cases  listed 
on  the  table  were  cared  for  entirely  by  local  poor  funds.  Deducting  the  unemployment 
group  from  the  total  leaves  104,296  individuals  receiving  relief  for  other  causes,  con- 
stituting the  typical  poor  hoard  cases  with  which  this  report  is  primarily  concerned. 
This  total  of  104,296  is  therefore  used  in  the  accompanying  discussion. 
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Table  0-3 

Districts  Having  Classified  Numbers  op  Outdoor  Relief  Cases 
March  1,  1934,  302  Districts 

(Phil-adelphia  and  Pittsburgh  Departments  of  Public  Welfare 

Included) 


County  Units 

Other  Districts 

Total 

Number  of 

Districts 

Cases 

Districts 

Cases 

Districts 

Cases 

Relief  Cases 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

No. 

Cent 

No.  Cent 

No. 

Cent 

No. 

Cent 

No. 

Cent 

No. 

Cent 

2 

4.0 

52 

20.6 

54 

17.9 

1 

2.0 

1 

116 

46.0 

519 

2.7 

117 

38.7 

520 

1.4 

10—  24  

1 

2.0 

14  .1 

33 

13.1 

404 

2.1 

34 

11.3 

418 

1.1 

25—  49  

2 

4.0 

77  .5 

11 

4.4 

379 

2.0 

13 

4.3 

456 

1.3 

50—  99  - - 

4 

8.0 

325  1.9 

6 

2.4 

370 

1.9 

10 

3.3 

695 

1.9 

100—299  

18 

.36.0 

3170  18.6 

7 

2.8 

1364 

7.1 

25 

8.3 

4.534 

12.5 

300—499  

10 

20.0 

3669  21.5 

4 

1.6 

1516 

7.8 

14 

4.6 

5185 

14.3 

500—999  

8 

16.0 

5329  31.3 

2 

.8 

1000 

5.2 

10 

3.3 

6.'^29 

17.4 

1000— and  over *  ** 

4 

3.0 

4451  26.13 

3 

1.2 

13781 

71.2 

7 

2.3 

18232 

50.1 

18 

7.1 

18 

6.0 

Total  

50 

iQO.O 

17036  100.0 

25 

100.0 

19333 

100.0 

302 

100.0 

363C9 

100.0 

* In  Erie  and  Westinoroland,  all  outdoor  relief  cases  were  under  CERB  on  March  1.  1934. 
*•  Berks  County,  1028;  Fayette  County,  1177;  Franklin  County,  1046;  Monteomery  County. 
1200;  Allegheny  County  District,  1(^5:  Central  Poor  District  (Luzerne  County),  U!i9: 
Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin  (Philadelphia),  1727. 


Legal  Responsibility  of  Poor  Boards 

The  poor  directors  of  every  district  are  legally  responsible,  under 
the  General  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1925,  for  the  provision  of  neces.sary 
means  of  subsistence  to  all  poor  persons  settled  within  the  district  who 
by  reason  of  age,  disease,  infirmity,  or  other  disability  are  unable  to 
work.^ 

'This  responsibility  for  the  relief  of  what  is  sometimes  termed 
“chronic  poverty”  was  not  lessened  by  the  creation  of  the  State  Emer- 
gency Relief  Board  to  administer  aid  to  victims  of  unemployment. 
The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Justice  on  June  14,  1933  issued  an 
informal  opinion,  ruling  that  local  poor  hoards  must  continue  to  bear 
the  responsibility  for  cases  in  which  poverty  or  need  arises  from  causes 
other  than  unemployment.  The  rules  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  specifically  prohibit  use  of  Federal  funds  for  relief 
of  typical  poor  board  cases. 

Despite  this  theoretical  division  of  responsibility  the  emergency  re- 
lief boards  in  a number  of  counties  have  been  forced  to  assume  the 
care  and  support  of  many  poor  board  cases.  One  of  the  few  districts 
to  develop  a clearly  defined  working  agreement  among  the  various 
relief  agencies  is  Delaware  County,  where  definite  responsibility  for 
cases  of  both  temporary  and  permanent  relief  is  allocated  by  mutual 
agreement  between  the  poor  hoard,  the  County  Emergency  Relief 
Board,  and  other  local  welfare  agencies. 

* 1925,  May  14,  P.  L.  762,  sections  900-901.  Provisions  of  this  act  do  not  apply  to  Phila- 

<3elphia  and  Allegheny  Counties. 
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Confusion  of  Laws 

Because  of  the  chaotic  condition  of  Pennsylvania’s  poor  laws®  many 
directors  of  the  poor  in  the  smaller  districts  stated  that  they  were  not 
familiar  with  legislation  affecting;  their  districts.  Some  of  them,  in 
fact,  had  not  heard  of  the  General  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1925  until  the 
visits  of  investigators  for  this  study.  Others  were  aware  of  the  Act 
but  had  not  attempted  to  familiarize  themselves  with  its  provisions. 

The  directors  of  one  county  unit  are  typical  of  this  confusion.  They 
state  that  they  are  prohibited  from  giving  outdoor  relief  by  the  Act 
of  1807  creating  their  district,®  despite  provisions  of  the  1925  Act 
siiecifically  authorizing  outdoor  relief  ‘ and  repealing  laws  in  conflict 
with  the  Act. 

IMany  directors  sincerely  believe  that  the  Poor  Relief  Act  limits  their 
duties  to  issuance  of  food  orders  and  placement  in  almshouses.  The 
law,  they  feel,  does  not  permit  them  to  employ  further  measures,  even 
in  the  hope  of  eventual  economy  through  prevention  of  permanent 
dependency. 

‘See  Legal  Basis  of  Poor  Relief  (Part  V of  this  study). 

’1S07,  April  10,  P.  L.  2.52. 

M925,  May  14.  P.  L.  762,  Sec.  900. 


Chapter  2 

METHODS  AND  POLICIES 


Summary  of  Main  Points 

In  the  majority  of  the  302  poor  districts  studied  no  records 
are  kept  of  applications  for  relief. 

Despite  the  1925  Poor  Relief  Act’s  withdrawal  of  authority 
over  poor  relief  from  justices  of  the  peace,  they  still  issue 
orders  of  relief  in  94  districts. 

Provisions  for  office  privacy  in  interviewing  applicants  for 
relief  are  found  in  only  18  per  cent  of  the  districts. 

The  failure  of  60  per  cent  of  the  poor  boards  to  make  thor- 
ough investigations  of  applicants’  circumstances  decreases  the 
efficiency  of  relief  giving. 

Few  poor  boards  use  social  service  exchanges  or  cooperate 
with  other  agencies  in  planning  for  needs  of  families  on  relief. 

In  the  keeping  of  records  the  poor  districts  are  without  any 
general  standards.  Many  of  the  township  and  borough  dis- 
tricts lack  even  financial  records  or  minutes.  Very  few  dis- 
tricts keep  social  case  records. 

Outdoor  relief  is  given  in  the  form  of  food,  clothing,  fuel, 
and  sometimes  transportation,  medical  care,  and  cash.  Limi- 
tations and  types  of  relief  vary  widely  from  district  to  district. 

Weekly  grants  to  families  of  five  average  $3.50.  The 
poor  boards  do  not  budget  their  grants  to  meet  minimum 
needs. 

Only  18  districts  attempt  to  give  systematic  supervision  to 
families  receiving  aid.  Many  districts  unconsciously  foster 
chronic  dependency  by  unplanned  issuance  of  inadequate 
relief. 

Pew  poor  boards  have  any  established  standards  for  discon- 
tinuance of  relief.  Frequently  relief  is  automatically  con- 
tinued until  removal  from  the  district  or  death  of  the 
recipient. 

Standards  for  handling  relief  applications  vary  widely.  The 
majority  of  districts  do  not  require  formal  written  applications  for 
relief.  In  40  of  the  county  unit  districts  and  153  of  the  smaller  dis- 
tricts verbal  applications  are  considered  adequate.  Even  in  districts 
where  records  are  kept,  few  preserve  the  original  applications.  Many 
districts  make  every  effort  to  act  promptly  and  efficiently;  in  others 
action  on  applications  is  deliberately  delayed  in  order  to  discourage 
the  applicants. 

Even  intimidation  is  sometimes  used  to  frighten  applicants.  A ease 
in  point  appeared  in  the  newspapers  in  August,  1934.  A man  of  75, 
a lifelong  resident  of  a poor  district,  applied  to  the  township  overseer 
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of  the  poor  for  relief  because  the  distant  relatives  with  whom  he  lived 
had  met  with  reverses  and  were  no  longer  able  to  support  him.  A 
week  later  the  overseers,  accompanied  by  a deputy  sheriff,  forced  their 
way  into  the  relatives’  home  and  tlireatened  them  with  arrest  unless 
they  sent  their  elderly  dependent  away  within  twenty-four  hours  as 
they  did  not  want  to  spend  money  for  his  support.  The  old  man, 
terrified  at  the  trouble  he  was  causing,  disappeared  into  the  woods 
and  was  lost  for  several  days. 

Orders  from  Justices  of  the  Peace 

Pennsylvania ’s  early  poor  laws  made  justices  of  the  peace  respons- 
ible for  granting  or  denying  relief  to  applicants.  Directors  of  the 
poor  were  merely  the  instruments  of  the  “squires,”  and  they  were 
powerless  to  provide  relief  except  upon  a written  order  issued  (usually 
in  return  for  payment  of  a fee  from  the  poor  board)  by  one  or  more 
justices. 

Because  of  the  abuses  encouraged  by  this  system  the  General  Poor 
Relief  Act  of  1925  expressly  withdrew  from  the  justices  this  author- 
ity.’^ In  spite  of  this  change  in  the  general  law  79  poor  districts  (75 
township  and  borough  and  4 county)  still  require  applicants  for  relief 
to  appear  before  the  justices  and  swear  a pauper’s  oath  before  they 
may  have  their  applications  considered  by  the  poor  directors  upon  the 
justices’  order.  Fifteen  other  districts  (including  one  county  unit) 
use  this  method  irregularly.  In  some  districts  no  fee  is  charged  by 
the  justices,  while  in  others  it  ranges  from  50  cents  to  $1.50.  Require- 
ment of  the  signature  of  a second  justice  of  the  peace  sometimes  makes 
it  necessary  for  an  applicant  to  travel  to  a distant  township. 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  justices  make  any  investigation  of 
the  actual  needs  or  circumstances  of  applicants  before  issuing  an  order 
of  relief.  Although  the  General  Poor  Relief  Act  specifically  states 
that  relief  may  be  granted  only  “upon  investigation  that  such  relief 
is  necessary,”^  the  poor  directors  apparently  feel  that  since  their 
orders  come  from  the  justices  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  investi- 
gate for  themselves.  Dual  responsibility  thus  results  in  the  waiving 
of  one  of  the  most  important  prerequisites  to  relief  giving. 

Directors  of  some  districts  requiring  orders  from  justices  have  acted 
in  ignorance  of  the  law.  In  certain  other  cases  persistence  of  the 
custom  involves  either  disregard  of  the  1925  statute  or  doubt  of  its 
application  to  township  and  borough  districts.  Thus  a county  judge 
has  recently  ruled  that  in  this  particular  the  poor  relief  act  does  not 
apply  to  his  county.® 

Witnesses 

A few  districts  require  from  one  to  six  witnesses  to  sign  applications 
for  relief.  These  are  chiefly  districts  clinging  to  the  outlawed  system 
of  orders  from  justices. 

In  one  county  unit  an  application  cannot  be  considered  by  the  poor 
directors  unless  it  bears  the  signatures  of  at  least  five  substantial 
citizens  certifying  the  applicant  as  a “deserving  pauper,”  while  in 

1 1925,  May  14,  P.  L.  762,  Sec.  2 (h). 

2 Ibid,  Sec.  900. 

2 Case  of  Klotz  & Hahn,  Overseers,  Lehighton  Poor  District  Vs.  Snyder  & Wentz,  Overseers 

of  Parryvllle  Poor  District,  Carbon  Co.,  No.  56,  Jan.  Sessions,  1934. 
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another  county  unit  six  witnesses  affix  their  signatures  to  an  applica- 
tion for  relief. 

Division  of  Work  and  Funds 

The  majority  of  poor  boards  function  as  units,  but  in  approximately 
one-third  of  the  districts  responsibilities  are  divided  among  the  directors 
in  various  ways.  In  some  cases  this  division  is  prompted  by  the  desire 
for  efficiency ; in  others  it  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  economize  by  keep- 
ing the  case  load  down. 

The  latter  objective  is  attained  by  dividing  the  territory  among  the 
various  directors,  giving  each  one  a district  removed  as  far  as  possible 
from  that  in  which  he  lives.  This  is  said  to  be  done  in  the  hope  both 
of  discouraging  possible  applicants  because  of  the  distance  to  be 
traveled  and  of  avoiding  political  influence  upon  directors  in  the 
granting  of  relief.  In  one  district  of  Philadelphia  which  advocates 
this  system,  the  managers  claim  that  their  home  life  would  become 
impossible  if  neighborhood  people  appealed  to  them  for  help. 

The  commonest  method  of  dividing  responsibility  is  to  let  each  direc- 
tor supervise  an  area  (usually  that  in  which  he  lives),  permitting  him 
to  issue  relief  orders  on  his  own  responsibility.  To  incur  relief  bills, 
however,  he  usually  has  to  have  the  consent  of  the  board  as  a whole. 
Sixty -four  districts  (30  county  units  and  34  others)  use  this  system. 

Some  township  and  borough  districts  divide  the  duties  among  the 
overseers  by  having  one  handle  the  financial  end  and  the  other  the 
interviewing  and  relief  problems.  Twelve  districts  (including  one 
county  unit)  divide  both  funds  and  territory  equally,  with  one  director 
supreme  in  his  own  segment ; and  in  at  least  one  county  unit  and  21 
other  districts  the  funds  are  apportioned  evenly  among  the  directors 
without  territorial  division.  In  each  of  five  township  and  borough  dis- 
tricts one  overseer  does  all  the  work  without  help  from  the  other. 

Privacy  During  Interviewing 

Eighty-two  per  cent  of  the  reporting  districts  (17  county  units  and 
222  others)  make  no  office  provisions  for  privacy  in  interviewing  ap- 
plicants for  relief.  In  a number  of  districts  poor  board  meetings  are 
open  to  the  public  and  visitors  are  permitted  to  hear  the  examination 
and  discussion  of  applicants.  Frequently  the  motive  seems  to  be 
economy,  a belief  that  reluctance  to  discuss  their  troubles  in  public 
wiU  discourage  applicants. 

In  one  county  unit,  for  instance,  the  poor  board  meets  in  the  arbi- 
tration room  of  the  county  court  house.  Fifteen  or  more  applicants 
are  questioned  in  each  other’s  presence  by  the  poor  board’s  solicitor. 

In  the  poor  board  office  of  one  large  mixed  district  metal  railings 
form  aislesi  leading  to  three  windows.  Back  of  the  windows  the  direc- 
tors stand,  interviewing  each  applicant  as  he  reaches  the  head  of  his 
line.  To  discuss  special  problems  applicants  are  invited  back  of  the 
partition  to  sit  at  a table  in  full  view  of  the  other  applicants. 

Thirty-three  county  units  and  17  other  districts  permit  the  appli- 
cant to  talk  to  an  interviewer  in  a private  office.  These  are  exceptions 
to  the  attitude  that  it  is,  in  the  words  of  one  director,  “ridiculous  to 
coddle  such  people  by  giving  them  privacy.” 
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Methods  of  Investigating  Cases 

“Investigation”  is  iierliaps  too  elaborate  a word  to  describe  the 
average  poor  board’s  inetbods  of  determining  wbetber  or  not  to  grant 
an  appeal  for  outdoor  relief.  In  29  of  the  larger  areas  the  directors 
have  found  it  necessary  to  employ  paid  investigators  to  cope  with  the 
rising  number  of  applications.^  In  61  per  cent  of  the  districts  (19 
county  units  and  158  others)  the  directois’  personal  knowledge  of  the 
applicant’s  family  and  information  obtained  by  hearsay  is  sufficient 
basis  for  granting  or  refu.sing  relief  without  further  investigation. 
Calls  to  verify  needs  and  references  are  made  in  30  per  cent  of  the 
districts  (32  county  units  and  57  others). 

Although  personal  acquaintance  may  sometimes  be  helpful  as  a 
means  of  determining  human  needs,  it  is  not  without  its  dangers. 
Friendship  may  tend  to  favoritism,  and  personal  grudges  or  differences 
of  political  opinion  are  sometimes  prejudicial  to  deserving  applicants 
chances  of  obtaining  relief. 

Lack  of  careful  investigation  frequently  results  in  the  giving  or 
continuance  of  unnecessary  relief.  Instances  of  this  sort  reveal  the 
issuance  of  monthly  relief  cheeks  for  long  periods  after  families  have 
moved  into  other  states  (in  one  case  11  years  at  a cost  of  $1320  to  the 
taxpayers).  A member  of  one  such  family  returned  to  her  old  home 
tow;n  once  each  month  to  collect  the  check. 

One  county  unit  entrusts  the  determining  of  relief  needs  to  the  truck 
driver  employed  to  deliver  food  orders.  His  investigations  are  limited 
to  filling  out  blank  spaces  on  application  forms.  At  the  other  extreme 
some  poor  boards  make  investigations  as  humiliating  as  possible,  in 
order  to  discourage  applicants.  Some  directors  report  that  they  go 
through  the  applicant’s  home  from  cellar  to  attic,  examining  the  coal 
bin,  the  food  supplies,  and  even  (according  to  overseers  in  one  district) 
the  outhouse. 

One  member  of  a county  board  seeks  to  discourage  applicants  by 
lecturing  them  on  the  lasting  disgrace  of  permitting  their  names  to  be 
publicly  recorded  upon  the  poor  books.  At  least  88  districts  (23  county 
units  and  65  others)  publish  annually  the  names  of  local  residents  re- 
ceiving poor  relief  during  the  year. 

In  one  county  unit  the  poor  board  works  in  close  conjunction  with  a 
private  agency,  which  handles  practically  all  investigation  of  poor 
board  cases. 

Cooperation  With  Other  Agencies 

Social  service  exchanges,  established  to  prevent  duplication  of  effort 
and  overlapping  of  services,  exist  in  17  of  the  county  unit  districts  and 
in  42  of  the  other  districts  studied.  The  poor  boards  might,  by  clear- 
ing cases  through  these  exchanges,  obtain  valuable  information  con- 
cerning applicants’  resources,  relatives,  and  previous  contacts  with 
relief  agencies.  Tliirteen  county  units  and  8 other  districts  report 
making  use  of  this  opportunity.  In  77  districts  the  poor  boards  make 
some  attempt  to  check  on  their  cases  with  other  social  agencies,  al- 
though this  is  usually  limited  to  the  County  Emergency  Belief  Boards. 

A grave  omission  shared  by  more  than  half  of  the  poor  boards  (16 
county  units  and  154  other  districts)  is  their  failure  to  check  on  the 


* See  Part  III,  Section  A.  Personnel  Study. 
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applicants’  eligibility  for  other  available  forms  of  relief.  It  is  prob- 
able that  certain  poor  board  cases  might  secure  more  constructive  help 
from  such  services  as  Mothers’  Assistance  or  American  Red  Cross,  and 
at  an  ultimate  saving  to  the  local  taxpayers. 

One-third  of  the  districts  seek  the  aid  or  cooperation  of  other  social 
agencies  interested  in  the  same  cases.  It  is  rare  for  poor  boards  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  facilities  of  social  agencies  in  the  fields  of  prevention, 
health,  and  rehabilitation. 

Meetings 

A possible  barometer  of  poor  board  activities  is  the  number  of  meet- 
ings held  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Boards  in  74  of  the  town- 
ship and  borough  districts  report  that  they  hold  no  meetings  at  all, 
while  in  101  districts  they  meet  irregularly,  in  8 from  once  to  four 
times  a year,  in  68  monthly,  in  18  semi-monthly,  in  15  weekly,  and  in 
7 oftener  than  weekly.  Five  of  the  county  unit  poor  boards  have  no 
regular  meeting  time,  21  meet  monthly,  8 semi-monthly,  10  weekly, 
and  6 oftener  than  Aveekly. 

In  districts  maintaining  almshouses  it  is  customary  to  combine  the 
meeting  with  the  monthly  almshouse  inspection.  In  a few  of  the 
smaller  township  and  borough  districts  the  overseers  meet  once  a year 
for  the  annual  settling  of  accounts  with  the  auditors. 

Records 

Both  financial  records  and  minutes  of  meetings  are  kept  in  45  county 
unit  and  62  township  and  borough  districts.  Five  of  the  county  units 
and  133  of  the  smaller  districts  have  financial  records  of  a sort  but 
keep  no  minutes,  while  seven  of  the  township  and  borough  districts 
keep  minutes  alone  and  34  keep  no  records  whatever. 

Many  poor  districts  keep  little  or  no  permanent  record  of  their 
activities.®  Check  book  stubs,  loose  sheets  of  paper,  duplicate  order 
blanks,  and  pocket  note  books  are  frequently  the  only  evidence  of  the 
nsefe  to  which  public  funds  have  been  put.  In  several  instances  even 
such  informal  memoranda  as  these  are  lacking. 

Some  poor  directors  have  destroyed  their  records  upon  going  out  of 
office.  A contrast  to  this  secrecy  is  found  in  a county  where  all  relief 
documents  are  kept  in  an  open  bill  rack,  freely  accessible  to  general 
inspection,  in  the  rear  of  the  store  operated  by  an  overseer.  Even  in 
the  matter  of  child  placing  some  districts  keep  no  records — an  omission 
involving  grave  possibilities  of  lost  identity.'^  There  is  an  almost  com- 
plete absence  of  case  records  of  the  type  maintained  by  public  and 
private  relief  agencies  of  recognized  standing. 

Only  46  of  the  districts  studied — 26  county  unit  and  20  others — ^had 
on  file  any  social  information  even  approximating  case  records.  Even 
in  these  46  districts  the  records  were  inadequate  and  sometimes  in- 
accurate. In  one  large  county  the  records  of  March  1,  1934  showed 
41,130  cases  remaining  on  the  active  file — a figure  equal  to  two-thirds 
the  total  number  of  families  on  outdoor  relief  in  the  entire  State.  Subse- 
quent checking  by  the  poor  directors  revealed  an  error  of  30,275  cases 
in  this  record.  The  correct  number  of  active  cases  was  10,855. 


“ See  Financial  Administration,  Part  II,  Sec.  A,  pp.  34-35. 

''  See  Part  III,  Sec.  C — Care  of  Dependent  Children,  p.  118. 
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With  this  disorganization  of  record-keeping  the  annual  reports  of 
the  poor  districts  to  the  State  Department  of  Welfare,  required  by 
law,  are  naturally  inadequate.  The  Department  has  no  legal  super- 
vision over  local  outdoor  relief. 

Types  of  Belief  Allowed 

Outdoor  or  home  relief  is  of  two  types : long  time  and  emergency. 
Long  time  relief  is  generally  granted  for  such  causes  as  total  dis- 
ability, chronic  illness,  and  old  age.  Emergency  relief  is  given  to 
victims  of  temporary  disability  or  quarantine. 

Emergency  relief  can  be  granted  by  any  director  or  employe  in  47 
county  units  and  159  other  districts.  Others  require  formal  action  by 
the  poor  boards.  In  108  districts  (including  16  county  units)  official 
action  by  the  board  is  required  before  long  time  relief  is  given.  In 
others,  individual  employes  or  directors  are  authorized  to  act. 

Relief  is  issued  in  store  orders,  in  kind,  in  cash,  or  in  various  com- 
binations of  the  three.  The  largest  number  of  districts,  188,  give  both 
food  and  clothing.  In  most  districts  miU:  is  given  upon  a physician’s 
recommendation. 

Relief  orders  range  from  printed  forms  to  verbal  orders  to  selected 
merchants.  Some  districts  place  no  restriction  upon  either  the  food 
purchased  or  the  stores  patronized.  Others  print  on  their  store  orders 
a limited  list  of  articles  which  may  be  issued  to  relief  clients.  Some 
add  a warning  to  merchants  that  luxuries  are  forbidden.  A few  in- 
clude a statement  of  reason  for  furnishing  relief  in  each  case  as  in  the 
following  form.  Even  the  grocer  is  told  why  the  applicant  is  in  need 
of  aid,  by  the  cheek  marks  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  food  order  (see 
reproduction  of  store  order  on  page  88.) 

Wide  variations  are  found  in  the  prices  charged  for  articles  issued 
as  relief.  For  burial,  which  is  legally  considered  a form  of  relief, 
charges  vary  from  $8  to  $85 ; the  limits  set  by  the  General  Poor  Relief 
Act  are  from  $25  to  $75.  The  prices  debited  on  the  records  for  such 
items  as  food  and  clothing  are  subject  to  equally  striking  price  dif- 
ferentials. 

The  General  Poor  Relief  Act  expressly  forbids  financial  interest  by 
directors  of  the  poor  in  awards  of  poor  board  contracts,®  but  it  makes 
no  mention  of  interest  in  firms  filling  relief  orders.  In  at  least  six  of 
the  smaller  districts,  overseers  either  own  or  have  an  interest  in  stores 
at  which  the  major  portion  of  food  orders  are  cashed. 

Size  of  Grmts 

The  poor  districts’  median  weekly  relief  order  for  outdoor  relief  to 
a family  of  five  is  $3.50  in  county  unit  districts  and  $3.48  for  the  other 
districts.  (This  may  be  compared  Avith  the  State  Emergency  Relief 
Board’s  basic  weekly  relief  grant  of  from  $12  to  $15  for  non-income 
families  of  five.)  The  median  weekly  grant  for  a single  person  receiv- 
ing outdoor  relief  is  $1.25  in  the  county  units  and  $1.50  in  other  dis- 
tricts. (Table  0-4.) 

The  majority  of  directors  seem  to  believe  that  by  keeping  relief  on 
this  low  level  they  serve  the  community’s  interest  and  conserve  the 
public  funds.  Sixty-six  directors  of  county  units  stated  that  they  felt 


• 1926,  May  14,  P.  L.  762,  Sec.  602. 
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it  was  tlieir  duty  to  give  as  little  as  possible  “to  keep  tbe  millage 
down.”  Tbe  same  attitude  was  expressed  by  292  officials  in  the  other 
districts.  The  idea  of  issuing  relief  adequate  to  maintain  morale  and 
prevent  deterioration  into  chronic  dependency  has  no  place  in  this 
theory  of  economy. 

The  plan  of  budgeting  relief  grants  to  meet  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
family’s  minimum  needs,  practiced  by  the  Mother’s  Assistance  Fund 
and  other  public  and  private  agencies,  is  practically  unknown  among 
tlie  poor  boards.  Only  four  county  units  and  five  other  districts  state 
that  they  use  a basic  food  allowance  in  making  grants.  This  basic 
schedule  is  in  no  sense  a “family  budget,”  however,  as  it  allows  only 
for  minimum  food  requirements  and  does  not  cover  such  essentials  as 
rent,  fuel,  clothing,  and  medical  care. 

The  X county  system  offers  a striking  contrast  to  budget  planning. 
This  county’s  traditional  relief  grant,  adhered  to  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  is  $5  for  three  months,  or  $20  a year.  It  is  given  to  nearly  all 
“worthy  paupers”  regardless  of  individual  needs  or  size  of  family. 

Table  0-4 


Poor  Boards’  Usual  Weekly  Grants  of  Relief  Orders  to  Families 
OF  Five  and  to  Single  Persons  * 


Amount 

County  Unit  Districts 

Other  Districts 

Families 
of  Five 

Single 

Persons 

Families 
of  Five 

Single 

Persons 

Dnder  $1.00  — — 

1 

5 

1 

9 

$1.00  —'■$2.00  — 

3 

28 

9 

79 

2.00  — 3.00  

2 

3 

17 

33 

3.00  — 4.00  

9 

2 

48 

13 

4.00  — 5.00  

4 

1 

12 

-- 

5.00  — 6.00  

9 

1 

23 

1 

6.00  — 7.00  — - 

__ 



7 

-- 

7.00  — 8.00  

1 

— 

4 

— 

S.OO  9.00  

2 

-- 

2 

9.00  — 10.00  



-- 

-- 

— 

10.00  — 12.00  

2 

. -- 

-- 

-- 

12.00  and  over  

__ 

-- 

1 

-- 

No  definite  amount  - 

7 

7 

43 

43 

Not  reported  

10 

o 

63 

63 

Total  

50 

50 

241 

241 

No  outdoor  relief  

— 

- 

9 

, 

y 

Grand  total  — 

50 

50 

250 

250 

* These  figures  include  food  relief  orders  only.  Fuel,  clothing  or  other  items  may  be  granted 
irregularly  in  addition,  but  values  are  not  available. 

Philadelphia  Department  of  Public  Welfare;  Outdoor  relief— $5.00  weekly— is  given  only  to 
non-resident  families.  . , 

Pittsburgh  Department  of  Public  Welfare;  Outdoor  relief  other  than  medical  is  given  onlj 
to  transient  and  non-resident  families. 

Budget  planning  is  notably  lacking  in  certain  other  districts.  In 
an  anthracite  district  a family  of  only  two  persons  received  more  than 
$9  a week  in  relief  at  the  same  time  that  a widow  with  three  children 
was  receiving  but  $3. 

In  another  district  a family  consisting  of  an  incurable  and  totally 
incapacitated  man  with  a wife  and  eight  children  received  the  poor 
district’s  regular  grant  of  $8  a month. 
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1 Reasons  for  Refusing  Relief 

Each  district  is  a laAv  unto  itself  within  the  leeway  provided  by  the 
General  Poor  Relief  Act,  which  authorizes  directors  to  furnish  neces- 
- sary  means  of  subsistence  to  poor  persons  “where  such  directors  are 
( satisfied  upon  investigation  that  such  relief  is  necessary.”® 

Many  boards  require  proof  of  absolute  destitution  as  a prerequisite 
; to  relief.  Penniless  home  owners  holding  a small  equity  in  their  prop- 
1 erty  are  normally  granted  relief  if  they  either  give  the  board  a lien 
t on  the  property  or  sign  a judgment  note.  In  28  districts,  of  which 
I 10  are  county  units,  relief  is  summarilj’  refused  to  applicants  who  will 
>;  not  sign  such  documents.  In  others  aid  is  granted  without  regard  to 
' ownership  of  a reasonable  amount  of  personal  or  real  property,  on  the 
principle  that  applicants  “can’t  eat  their  homes.” 

Twenty-three  districts  refuse  relief  to  indigent  aliens  and  seven  to 
unmarried  mothers.  Seventy-five  bar  owners  of  automobiles  while 
1 forty-one  deny  aid  to  owners  of  radios.  There  is  no  legal  authoriza- 
i tion  for  discriminations  of  this  type. 

Relief  to  strikers  is  a controversial  point  in  many  districts.  For  this 
contingency  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  has  a defi- 
nite policy.  It  authorizes  local  emergency  relief  agencies  to  furnish  re- 
lief to  striking  wage  earners  on  the  merits  of  each  individual  case,  be- 
I lieving  that  the  courts  and  labor  departments  are  the  proper  agencies 
for  entering  into  labor  controversies  and  that  the  function  of  the  Emer- 
' gency  Relief  Board  is  purely  one  of  admini.stering  relief.  The  poor 
V boards,  lacking  any  central  authority  such  as  the  Federal  Emergency 
< Relief  Administration,  must  make  separate  decisions  for  each  individ- 
ual  district. 

In  several  counties  the  poor  boards’  receipts  of  tax-raised  funds 
b have  fallen  so  low  that  after  careful  study,  of  local  finances  the  Emer- 
t gency  Eelief  Boards  have  had  to  assume  responsibility  for  all  types 
I'  of  outdoor  relief  in  addition  to  their  own  unemplojunent  relief  cases. 
The  poor  boards  have  been  able  to  furnish  only  occasional  relief  of 
a supplementary  nature. 

f Supervision  of  Cases 

Once  having  issued  a relief  order  most  poor  boards  feel  that  theii 
responsibility  is  ended.  Only  18  districts  (half  of  which  are  county 
units)  attempt  any  systematic  supervision  of  families  receiving  aid. 
Thirteen  districts  reported  visits  to  families  on  relief  as  often  as  once 
[ every  month  or  six  weeks.  Ninety-seven  districts  (5  county  units) 
make  no  visits  at  all  to  clients’  homes,  and  in  17  others  visits  are  made 
irregularly. 

The  experience  of  the  Mother’s  Assistance  Fund,  the  private  relief 
agencies,  and,  more  recently,  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board,  in 
■ guiding  victims  of  circumstance  and  poverty  back  to  economic  ana 
i social  independence  through  planning  and  continued  supervision  ha.s 
1 made  little  impression  on  the  poor  boards.  Although  a desire  for  econ- 
omy is  evidenced  by  the  low  level  of  relief  grants  few  officials  seem  to 
realize  tliat  rehabilitation  may  cost  less  in  the  long  run  than  does  the 
chronic  dependency  re.sulting  from  unplanned  and  inadequate  relief. 

The  stitch-in-time-saves-nine  theory  is  illustrated  in  the  record  of 


» 1925,  May  U,  P.  L.  762,  Sec.  900. 
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a feebleminded  girl  for  whom  institutional  care  bad  been  recom- 
mended some  years  ago.  The  poor  board  refused  to  assume  this  ex- 
pense. The  girl  married  a man  of  low  mentality  and  they  had  eight 
children,  all  mentally  deficient,  ranging  from  low-grade  moron  to  idiot. 
Four  of  these  children  have  been  in  a State  institution  since  1929,  and 
to  date  have  cost  the  taxpayers  approximately  $5,749.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  this  family  remaining  in  the  community  are  also  maintained 
by  the  taxpayers,  as  they  are  unable  to  support  themselves.  This 
burden,  which  will  continue  until  the  death  of  the  members  of  this 
unfortunate  family,  results  from  a mistaken  conception  of  economy 
and  from  failure  to  put  this  woman  in  an  institution  until  she  had 
passed  the  child-bearing  age. 

Typical  of  the  defeatist  theory  governing  the  philosophy  of  poor 
relief  is  the  statement  of  a township  overseer  that  “once  families  get 
on  poor  relief  they  never  get  off  till  they  die.” 

Some  districts  stand  out  in  pleasant  contrast  to  this  general  picture 
of  unplanned  relief.  One  director  maintains  an  anti-tuberculosis  cam- 
paign among  his  poor  board  families,  teaching  prevention  and  pro- 
viding medical  care. 

Another  example  is  that  of  an  overseer  serving  without  salary, 
who  givesi  freely  of  his  time  to  get  at  the  roots  of  his  clients’  problems 
and  to  interest  others  in  aiding  their  restoration  to  ultimate  inde- 
pendence. No  poor  tax  is  levied  in  this  district — a fact  significant  of 
the  economic  value  of  preventive  measures  and  supervision  of  the 
problems  of  potential  poor  board  eases. 

Mrs.  Hall,  a dependent  of  a township  poor  district,  is  typical  of 
the  hundreds  of  eases  needing  constructive  supervisory  service.  A 
widow  of  70,  Mrs.  Hall  lives  in  a filthy  tarpaper-covered  shanty  near 
a dump.  She  suffers  from  neuritis  complicated  with  “queerness,”  and 
has  been  a charge  of  the  district  for  unknown  years.  No  records  exist, 
and  the  present  solitary  overseer  does  not  know  when  a justice  of  the 
peace  first  authorized  relief. 

As  Mrs.  Hall  is  badly  crippled  a former  overseer  years  ago  em- 
ployed a man  (a  boiler-maker  by  trade)  to  act  as  caretaker.  The 
woman  has  completely  lost  the  use  of  her  legs  and  is  now  bedridden, 
but  Mr.  Brown  the  boiler-maker  continues  to  furnish  her  only  as- 
sistance. 

Mrs.  Hall  receives  $12  a month  to  pay  for  her  food,  medicine,  cloth- 
ing, fuel,  and  ground  rent.  Mr.  Brown  receives  $8  a month  for  his 
services.  Both  payments  are  made  through  the  mail  by  check.  The 
present  overseer  has  not  visited  Mrs.  Hall  for  months.  The  only  interest 
he  has  shown  was  to  cut  the  caretaker’s  rate  of  pay  from  $15  to  $8 
as  an  economy  measure.  The  boiler-maker ’s  wife,  who  formerly  helped 
him  in  earing  for  his  patient,  now  refuses  to  do  any  more  on  the 
ground  that  the  pay  isn’t  worth  it. 

Mrs.  Hall  has  centered  all  her  hopes  on  receiving  an  old  age  pen- 
sion. The  maximum  pension  payment  is  $30  a month.  With  this  she 
dreams  of  moving  to  better  quarters  and  hiring  an  efficient  woman  to 
look  after  her.  The'  investigator  for  this  study  reports  that  Mrs.  Hall ’s 
real  need  is  for  care  in  a well  equipped  ho.spital  home. 
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Closing  of  Cases 

The  experience  of  efficiently  managed  public  and  private  relief 
agencies  indicates  that  relief  should  be  discontinued  only  when  a fam- 
ily’s improved  economic  condition,  through  employment,  or  assistance 
from  other  sources,  enables  them  to  solve  their  own  problems.  Cases 
should  not  be  considered  closed,  even  after  discontinuance  of  material 
relief,  until  the  problems  which  caused  the  trouble  have  been  elim- 
inated or  abated. 

Pew  poor  boards,  however,  have  any  standards  either  for  closing 
or  reopening  cases.  At  one  extreme  they  may  stop  relief  suddenly 
without  notice — as  does  the  investigator  in  an  independent  district 
who  watches  his  clients’  homes  from  his  parked  car  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  discontinues  relief  if  he  sees  any  member  start  forth  with  a 
lunch  box. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  the  districts  where  relief  once  granted  is 
I seldom  stopped  except  by  death,  and  sometimes  not  even  then.  This 
I is  found  frequently  in  districts  which  cling  to  the  outworn  system  of 
I requiring  relief  orders  from  justices  of  the  peace.  Persons  “put  on 
the  township”  by  justices  usually  continue  to  receive  relief  indefinite- 
ly and  without  supervision.  The  instances  previously  cited  of  regu- 
lar issuance  of  relief  orders  in  the  names  of  clients  who  moved  away 
are  only  an  extreme  example  of  the  results  of  this  blind  doling  out 
policy. 

Lack  of  Preventive  Programs 

For  years  the  trend  of  private  philanthropy  and  public  social  service 
has  been  to  place  emphasis  on  prevention  of  dependency  rather  than 
custodial  care.  The  poor  boards  do  not  seem  to  have  kept  up  with  this 
trend.  Overcrowded  almshouses  and  demands  for  increased  custodial 
facilities  emphasize  the  lack  of  preventive  work.  Not  only  do  relief 
officials,  as  a rule,  neglect  preventive  measures,  but  frequently  they 
provide  admission  to  institutions  only  after  the  complete  physical  or 
mental  breakdown  of  the  client. 

Hundreds  of  public  clinias  through  the  State  offer  preventive  serv- 
ices ; prevention  of  tuberculosis,  blindness,  mental  illness,  infant 
mortality,  dental  trouble.  It  is  rare  for  poor  boards  to  take  advan- 
tage of  thase  services.  The  argument  against  preventive  work  is  its 
expense.  Yet  the  ultimate  expense  of  physical  or  mental  breakdown 
is  msually  greater  than  the  cost  of  prevention. 

The  constantly  rising  costs  of  State  and  county  institutions  for  care 
of  the  indigent  and  the  mentally  and  physically  ill  are  due  at  least  in 
part  to  the  consistent  refusal  or  inability  of  poor  boards  to  plan  for 
prevention. 


Chapter  3 

SPECIAL  FOEMS  OF  CAKE 

Summary  of  Main  Points 

I Medicai.  Care 

While  most  poor  districts  provide  some  form  of  medical 
care  to  outdoor  relief  recipients,  the  State  Medical  Society 
criticizes  present  methods  in  this  field  as  unsatisfactory  and 
unfair  to  the  physician.  It  recommends  free  choice  of  phy- 
sicians and  set  schedides  of  fees. 

Provisions  for  hospital,  nursing,  and  maternity  care  of  poor 
board  cases  are  limited  and  lack  establi.shed  standards.  Twelve 
districts  still  use  almshouses  for  maternity  eases. 

II  Boarding  Out 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  poor  districts  place  indigents 
to  board  with  private  families  as  an  economy,  since  board  rates 
average  less  than  the  cost  of  almshouse  care. 

More  than  one  half  of  the  persons  boarded  out  at  the  time 
of  this  study  Avere  suifering  from  serious  disabilities.  The 
homes  in  AAFicli  they  Avere  placed  Avere  seldom  able  to  furnish 
them  Avith  proper  care. 

Fcav  poor  boards  select  boarding  homes  on  the  basis  of  fit- 
ness or  offer  any  supervision  of  services  rendered.  Clients 
are  often  boarded  out  with  persons  AA^ho  themselves  need  relief. 

Ill  Care  of  Transients  and  Non-Residents 

The  transient  problem,  ahvays  troublesome  to  poor  di- 
rectors, has  increased  Avith  unemployment.  Most  poor  districts 
shelter  transients  for  one  night  and  send  them  on  their  way 
the  next  day. 

The  recently  established  Federal  Transient  Bureau  has 
developed  in  Pennsyh'ania  a program  of  care  for  footloose 
single  men,  including  transient  shelters  and  rehabilitation 
camps. 

The  necessity  for  proAuding  relief  to  persons  without  legal 
settlement  in  a community  is  the  subject  of  frequent  and 
costly  litigation  betAA-een  poor  districts  to  decide  responsibility. 

I.  MEDICAL  CARE 

Medical  care  is  not  included  by  name  in  the  General  Poor  Relief 
Act  as  part  of  the  responsibility  of  directors  of  the  poor.  By  custom, 
hoAvever,  it  is  generally  accepted  as  part  of  the  “necessary  means  of 
subsistence.  ” 

Methods  of  furnishing  this  care  differ  Avidely.  Thirty-seven  of  the 
302  poor  board.s  (including  14  county  units)  pay  physicians  annual 
retainer  fees.  Taa’o  hundred  and  uinety-fiA’e  physicians  are  employed 
on  this  basis — 88  in  one  large  county  alone.  In  another  county,  al- 
though all  poor  board  cases  have  been  taken  over  by  the  County  Emer- 
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geucy  Relief  Board,  tlie  poor  board  still  pays  retainer  fees  to  29  phy- 
sicians. 

Nineteen  districts  (6  of  which  are  county  units)  furnish  no  medical 
care  of  any  kind.  The  remaining  80  eoiintj"  units  and  202  other  dis- 
tricts permit  any  practitioner  to  treat  poor  board  clients  on  a fee 
basis.  In  some  districts  doctors  must  obtain  approval  from  the  poor 
directors  before  attending  any  case.  In  one  county  a doctor  is  not 
authorized  to  care  for  a poor  board  patient  until  he  receives  a formal 
postcard  notice. 

State  Medical  Society’s  Findings 

In  an  effort  to  develop  standards  for  medical  care  of  the  indigent, 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  1933  summarized 
Pennsylvania’s  poor  relief  laws  affecting  the  care  of  the  indigent  sick. 
Its  report  ^ points  out  that ; 

There  is  almost  universal  dissatisfaction  among  members  of 
the  medical  profession  regarding  the  manner  in  which  phj^- 
sicians  are  selected,  engaged,  and  paid  to  attend  the  indigent 
ill.  In  many  localities  no  provision  Avhatever  is  made  by  the 
poor  directors  for  medical  service  to  the  indigent  except  for 
those  in  county  homes 

This  burden,  therefore,  usually  falls  on  the  neighborhood  phy- 
sicians as  pure  charity  work.  Here  the  question  might  well 
be  asked ; Why  should  the  physician  attend  the  indigent  free 
of  charge  when  it  is  imperative  that  the  county  provide  for 
them,  and  why  should  any  physician  thus  work  tor  the  tax- 
payers at  a reduced  fee  ? 

The  report  comments  favorably  on  conditions  of  medical  service 
under  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board.  Physicians  attending  un- 
employment relief  cases  receive  a fixed  amount  somewhat  below  their 
usual  fee.  The  County  Emergency  Relief  Boards  cooperate  closely 
with  the  County  Medical  Societies.  The  report  recommends  a similar 
arrangement  for  poor  boards : 

Demand  for  quality  in  service  will  eventually  require  that 
poor  boards  dispense  medical  service  in  a similar  manner,  and 
if  so  it  will  result  in  economy  and  a great  advance  in  care  for 
the  indigent.  All  contracts  by  physicians  on  the  yearly  or 
monthly  basis  for  medical  service  to  the  poor  outside  of  alms- 
houses should  be  discontinued,  and  a reasonable  schedule  of 
fees  should  be  agreed  upon  by  a committee  of  the  County 
Medical  Societies  and  poor  boards.  Free  choice  of  physicians 
should  be  agreed  upon  and  any  dispute  concerning  lack  of 
professional  attention  or  question  as  to  fees  should  be  investi- 
gated and  controlled  by  the  County  Medical  Society  Commit- 
tee.^ 

Medicines  and  Nursing  Care 

Many  poor  districts  limit  the  kinds  of  drugs  provided.  Serums  such 
as  insulin  for  diabetes  and  numerous  other  modern  forms  of  treatment 

^ Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Summary  of  Pennsylvania's  Poor  Relief 

I.aws  AffectinB  Care  of  Indigent  Sick,  Harrisburg,  1934,  100  pp. 

• A system  along  these  lines  is  already  in  operation  in  York  County. 
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are  generally  prohibited  because  of  their  cost.  Most  practitioners  are 
required  to  provide  necessary  medication  without  extra  charge  beyond 
the  flat  fee  prescribed  for  their  services. 

Two  poor  districts  in  the  State  employ  their  own  nurses  for  outdoor 
relief.  They  are  Greene  and  AVashington  Counties,  with  one  nurse 
each.  The  York  County  Poor  Board  has  a working  agreement  with 
the  AGsiting  Nurse  Association,  to  which  it  paid  a flat  sum  of  $1900 
for  nursing  services  in  1933.  Other  districts  use  visiting  nurses  in 
emergencies,  and  on  rare  occasions  provide  practical  nurses.  More 
than  one  third  of  the  districts  never  furnish  nursing  or  hospital  care. 

Hospital  and  Maternity  Care 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-four  poor  districts  (43  county  units  and 
181  others)  send  persons  on  outdoor  relief  to  public  and  private  homes 
and  hospitals  for  surgical  treatment  and  emergency  medical  care. 
Only  3 per  cent  of  the  districts  use  almshouses  for  this  purpose. 

AVelfare  workers  and  many  poor  directors  have  long  and  actively  op- 
posed the  use  of  almshouses  as  lying-in  hospitals,  believing  that  no  baby 
should  be  born  in  an  almshouse.  Twelve  poor  districts  still  employ 
them,  however,  for  maternity  cases.  One  hundred  and  eighteen  dis- 
tricts (8  of  which  are  county  units)  make  no  provision  for  obstetrical 
care;  144  (35  county  units  and  109  others)  allow  poor  board  physicians 
to  attend  cases  in  the  clients’  homes.  Obstetrical  fees  vary  from  $10  to 
$25  in  17  county  districts,  and  from  $5  to  $45  in  27  other  districts. 
There  is  usually  no  provision  for  pre-natal  care. 

II  BOARDING  OUT 

Many  poor  districts,  particularly  those  under  the  township  and 
borough  system,  provide  for  certain  indigents  by  boarding  them  with 
private  families. 

This  practice,  under  a plan  providing  for  careful  selection  of  board- 
ing home  and  continuous  supervision,  is  socially  sound.  It  is  exten- 
sively used  for  children  by  professional  child  caring  agencies. 

Experience  shows,  however,  that  aged  and  inflrm  adults  find 
more  difficulty  in  adjusting  themselves  to  new  surroundings  than  is 
the  case  with  children.  Poor  boards  give  little  consideration  to  such 
difficulties. 

Boarding  out  of  indigents  originated  in  colonial  days  when  there 
were  few  almshouses.  Even  today  few  small  districts  have  their  own 
almshouses.  To  meet  this  situation  the  General  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1925 
specifically  provides  that  directors  of  the  poor  in  all  such  districts  may 
contract  for  care  of  the  indigent  in  the  almshouses  of  adjoining  or 
convenient  districts. 

Prom  motives  of  economy,  directors  continue  to  prefer  the  boarding 
out  system  to  payment  for  almshouse  care  in  another  district.  Even 
in  41  districts  where  there  are  almshouses  (including  22  county  units) 
directors  board  adults  in  private  homes  as  an  economy  measure.  Many 
families  will  board  relief  cases  for  from  $2  to  $5  a week,  while  the 
average  cost  of  almshouse  care  is  $25  a month.  In  56  districts  board 
is  paid  in  cash,  but  in  at  least  76  others  payment  is  partly  in  cash  and 
partly  in  kind. 


» 1925,  P.  L.  762,  Sec.  803. 
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This  board  money  is  frequently  the  major  source  of  income  to  reci- 
pients. Sometimes  it  is  all  that  stands  between  them  and  the  necessity 
of  themselves  going  on  the  relief  rolls.  The  lowest  board  reported  in 
:the  study  was  $3  a month,  and  the  highest  (an  exceptional  ease)  $60. 

Investigators  found  599  adults^  boarded  out  in  172  poor  districts: 
192  in  17  county  units  and  407  in  155  township  or  borough  districts. 
In  329  cases  serious  disabilities  were  reported.  Two  hundred  and  seven 
were  disabled  by  old  age.  Among  the  others  were  mental  invalids, 
cripples,  paralytics,  blind  persons  and  deaf  mutes.  More  than  one 
third  (203)  were  past  the  age  of  70,  while  101  were  between  50  and  70. 
Only  27  were  under  50.  No  ages  were  recorded  for  268  of  this  group — 
a lack  of  information  fairly  typical  of  the  whole  system  of  boarding 
out.  Only  a little  over  10  per  cent  of  the  districts  concerned  keep  any 
sort  of  social  record  of  the  adults  placed  out  to  board ; even  their  names 
are  not  always  available. 

Nature  of  Homes  Selected 

Few  districts  investigate  their  boarding  homes  or  offer  any  follow- 
up supervision  of  the  service  rendered.  Sixty-eight  poor  boards  (in- 
cluding 11  county  units)  make  an  effort  to  place  indigent  adults  in 
the  homes  of  relatives.  In  11  other  districts  clients  are  allowed  to 
make  their  own  arrangements,  subject  to  the  board’s  approval.  In  at 
least  29  districts  (2  of  which  are  county  units)  relief  cases  are  let  out 
to  the  lowest  bidder,  regardless  of  qualifications. 

Most  of  the  boarders  suffer  from  chronic  infirmities  and  require 
special  attention.  The  private  boarding  homes  are  rarely  able  to  fur- 
nish adequate  care.  Dirt,  disorder,  lack  of  sanitation  and  ventilation, 
render  some  of  these  homes  unfit  to  shelter  the  feeble  and  disabled. 
They  are  frequently  shacks  and  hovels  in  the  last  stages  of  decay. 

Regardless  of  its  effects,  certain  officials  consider  that  its  economy 
justifies  the  boarding  system,  since  it  provides  for  both  the  boarder 
and  landlord. 

A Case  of  Boarding  Out 

A number  of  the  cases  investigated  give  evidence  of  the  mental  and 
physical  breakdown  that  is  almost  inevitable  when  persons  of  intelli- 
gence and  background  are  condemned  to  low  grade  living  conditions. 
The  case  of  Louis  Elder  is  an  example.® 

A hard-working  lumberman  of  steady  habits,  Elder,  had  in- 
vested his  savings  in  oil  stock.  Compelled  by  his  years  to  give 
up  work  in  the  woods,  he  secured  employment  as  a gardener 
until  he  became  too  infirm  for  work.  At  this  point  his  oil 
stock  proved  valueless,  leaving  him  without  resources.  Seventy 
years  old,  dependent  and  feeble,  he  applied  to  the  township 
overseers  of  the  poor  for  assistance.  The  overseers  placed  him 
as  a boarder  with  the  Ashe  family,  in  an  adjoining  township.® 

Nine  years  after  the  case  had  been  thus  disposed  of,  a 
newly  elected  overseer  investigated  Elder’s  boarding  home 

‘ Children  are  boarded  out  on  a far  larger  scale  than  adults.  See  Part  III,  Section  C— 
Care  of  Dependent  Children,  pp.  115-118. 

= Photographs  of  this  boarding  home.  Elder  and  the  Ashe  family,  are  on  file  with  the  State 
Department  of  Welfare. 
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and  reported  the  conditions  he  found  to  the  State  Department 
of  Welfare,  requesting  assistance  in  providing  better  care.  A 
representative  of  the  Department  accompanied  him  on  his 
second  visit. 

Four  miles  off  the  highway  over  rough  mountain  roads  they 
found  the  home,  unpainted  and  literally  falling  apart.  Mrs. 
Ashe  and  her  children  were  half  clothed  and  filthy.  Every 
room  was  filled  with  dirt  and  rubbish.  Window  panes  were 
broken.  Fallen  plaster  and  wall  paper  littered  the  floor.  The 
stairway  was  rotten  and  crumbling. 

On  the  unheated  second  floor  lived  the  poor  board’s  ward, 
Louis  Elder.  Newspapers  pasted  on  the  walls  offered  scant 
protection  against  the  wind  blowing  through  the  cracks.  The 
one  window  was  kept  closed.  Except  for  the  bed  and  the  dirty 
clothes  scattered  about  the  floor,  the  room  was  bare. 

Elder’s  mattress  was  covered  with  excrement.  It  had  not 
been  aired  or  changed  for  two  years,  according  to  Mrs.  Ashe. 

The  stench  in  the  room  was  so  overpowering  that  one  of  the 
visitors  became  suddenly  and  violently  sick. 

It  was  noon  when  his  visitors  arrived  and  found  Elder 
feebly  trying  to  walk  barefooted  across  the  room.  His  face 
was  thickly  matted  with  beard,  his  body  black  with  dirt. 
Emaciated  as  he  was  from  a bread  and  water  diet,  he 
whispered : ‘ ‘ Don ’t  bring  me  any  breakfast  today.  ’ ’ 

Following  this  visit  the  new  overseer,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  State  Department  of  Welfare,  did  what  might  have 
been  done  nine  years  earlier.  First  Elder  was  moved  to  a 
hospitalized  almshouse  in  another  county  for  treatment  and 
recuperation.  And  second,  the  overseer  on  investigation  found 
relatives,  to  whom  Elder  had  been  tooi  proud  to  turn  for  help, 
who  were  willing  to  give  him  decent  care. 

III.  CARE  OF  TRANSIENTS  AND  NON-RESIDENTS 

Directors  of  the  poor  draw  a sharp  distinction  between  a transient 
and  a non-resident.  Transients  are  the  rootless  wanderers  formerly 
known  as  “tramps.”  Non-residents  are  not  necessarily  congenital 
wanderers,  but  persons  who,  usually  because  of  unemployment  or  other 
misfortune,  have  moved  into  a district  other  than  their  place  of  legal 
settlement. 

Transients,  or  tramps,  have  always  been  anathema  to  the  directors 
of  the  poor,  who  in  their  annual  conventions  half  a century  ago  even 
debated  their  extermination  by  the  peremptory  method  of  hanging.® 
Unemployment  in  recent  years  has  vastly  increased  the  number  of 
transients  for  whom  provision  must  be  made.  In  1933  the  almshouses 
handled  approximately  50,000. 

Federal  Transient  Program 

The  Federal  Transient  Bureau,  established  in  1933  as  part  of  the 
national  emergency  relief  administration,  has  developed  through  the 

• Proceedings  of  the  Third  Convention  of  the  Association  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  1877, 
p.  30. 
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State  Emergency  Relief  Board  a program  of  care  for  non-resident 
families  and  rehabilitation  for  single  men.  Fifteen  transient  shelters 
have  been  established  in  strategic  centers  of  Pennsylvania.  Here  way- 
farers find  not  only  food,  shelter  and  work,  but  ako  officials  who  seek 
to  adjust  their  individual  problems. 

As  a part  of  this  transient  program  the  Bureau  has  set  up  seven  re- 
habilitation camps  and  centers  in  Pennsylvania,  where  men  are  sent 
for  an  indefinite  stay  to  regain  their  health  and  morale.  Enforcement 
of  a 30  hour  work  week  prepares  themito 'reenter  the  industrial  scheme. 
A few  directors  of  the  poor  are  making  use  of  these  facilities. 

Non-Besidents 

Provision  of  relief  to'  legal  residents  of  Pennsylvania  or  other  states 
who  become  public  charges  in  districts  where  they  have  no  legal  set- 
tlement, is  a vexing  problem.'^ 

The  General  Poor  Relief  Act  stipulates  that  poor  directors  shall 
furnish  necessary  aid  to  such  persons,  charging  it  to  the  district  of  last 
legal  settlement ; and  that  the  latter  district  shall  furnish  transporta- 
tion charges  to  return  the  indigent  person  to  his  own  district,  wffiere 
he  must  be  maintained.® 

The  law  also  provides  for  legal  proceedings  in  case  of  dispute  be- 
tween districts  as  to  the  obligation  for  relief  and  removal.  Such  litiga- 
tion is  frequent,  particularly  under  the  township  and  borough  sys- 
tem, where  lifelong  residents  of  a county  may  encounter  settlement 
difficulties  by  merely  moving  a few,  miles,  since  poor  relief  jurisdiction 
is  divided  within  the  county. 

Litigation,  caused  by  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  resident  status  of 
dependents,  is  often  long  and  costly.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  legal  ex- 
penses to  amount' to  more  than  thei  cost  of  adequate  relief.  In  a single 
case  the  attorney  fees  and  other  expenses  amounted  to  $413.65. 

Intricacy  of  settlement  laws  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a woman 
who  was  sent  to  Hillside  Home  from  Blank  township.  Poor  directors 
brought  suit  for  her  support  against  another  township,  where  her  hus- 
band wms  a resident.  After  a year’s  litigation  the  judge  ruled  that 
the  latter  township  must  pay  for  the  woman’s  support  and  costs  of 
the  case.  By  that  time,  however,  the  husband  had  moved  to  another 
township  (all  in  the  same  county),  which  in  turn  was  forced  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  wife’s  care.  Even  then  the  case  was  not  settled, 
for  the  husband  later  moved  to  a fourth  township.  This  entailed  an- 
other law  suit,  and  financial  responsibility  for  the  woman’s  care  was 
again  transferred. 

“Dumping” 

Unauthorized  removal  of  poor  persons  from  one  district  to  another, 
either  within  or  outside  of  the  State,  is  expressly  prohibited  by  the 
general  poor  law.®  Violations  of  this  prohibition  are  numerous  and 
usually  provoke  litigation. 

A recent  case  was  thei  removal  of  a;  family  of  Negro  children  from  a 
county  unit  district  to  the  home  of  a Negro  family  in  North  Carolina. 


’’  See  Part  V,  Legal  Basis  of  Poor  Relief,  p.  210. 
8 1925,  May  14,  P.  L.  762,  Sees.  800-805. 

“ Ibid,  Section  805. 
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Prior  to  this  removal  no  attempt  was  made  to  secure  the  consent  of 
the  North  Carolina  district  officials,  nor  was  there  any  investigation  to 
determine  the  family’s  ability  to  care  for  them.  The  three  poor  direc- 
tors who  engineered  the  illegal  removal  carried  the  children  by  auto- 
mobile to  North  Carolina,  traveling  there  and  back  at  the  county’s 
expense. 

Another  ease  was  reported  in  the  Scranton  Times  of  August  3,  1934, 
A farmer,  his  wife,  and  five  children  were  forcibly  taken  by  a sheriff 
and  his  deputies  from  their  farm  in  a northern  county  and  dumped 
along  the  roadside  over  the  county  line. 

The  county  authorities  explained  that  they  had  been  forced  to  sell 
the  farm  to  satisfy  several  judgments,  and  had  then  moved  the  family 
to  the  second  county  as  being  their  former  residence.  This  was  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  family  had  been  living  in  the  northern  county  for 
the  last  nine  years.  The  removal  was  contrary  to  the  General  Poor 
Relief  Act,  which  specifically  states:  “A  settlement  may  be  gained  in 
any  poor  district  by  any  person  who  bona  fide  comes  to  inhabit  there- 
in and  continues  to  reside  there  for  one  year.  ’ 


10  Ibid,  Sec.  800. 
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HOME  BELIEF  UNDER  THE  MOTHERS’ 
ASSISTANCE  FUND 


N example  of  efficient  and  constructive  administration  of  home  re- 


lief is  furnished  by  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund.  Its  policies 
are  briefly  summarized  here  as  a basis  of  comparison  with  the  poor 
boards’  practices. 

The  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  was  established  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1913  to  provide  combined  State  and  county*  aid  enabling  needy  father- 
less children  to  be  reared  by  their  mothers  in  their  own  homes.  Ap- 
pointive unpaid  boards  of  trustees  are  responsible  for  administration 
of  the  Fund  in  each  county.  General  supervision  is  exercised  by  the 
State  Department  of  Welfare.  Many  county  boards  employ  qualified 
staffs  for  investigation  and  family  supervision. 

Upon  receipt  of  an  application  for  aid  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund 
makes  a prompt  investigation,  not  only  to  determine  the  applicant’s 
eligibility  for  help  but  also  to  prepare  a plan  adapted  to  the  family’s 
needs  and  to  establish  cooperation  with  other  agencies  which  may  be 
interested  in  assisting.  The  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  Trustees,  hav- 
ing an  inadequate  appropriation,  seek  the  cooperation  of  the  directors 
of  the  poor  in  caring  for  a given  family  until  such  time  as  Mothers’ 
Assistance  may  be  granted. 

In  making  a study  of  the  needs  of  a family,  consideration  is  given  to  : 

A.  Environment — housing,  living  essentials,  neighborhood  condi- 


B.  Health  needs — involving  regular  physical  examinations,  diet 
and  adequate  nourishment,  household  and  pereonal  hygiene,  be- 
havior problems,  mental  health,  preventive  methods ; 

C.  Education  of  the  children — removal,  as  far  as  possible,  of  ob- 
stacles to  a preparation  for  life  equivalent  to  that  of  other 
children ; 

D.  Recreation — use  of  community  recreational  resources,  develop- 
ment of  opportunities  for  self-expression  ; 

E.  Church  connections — recognition  of  spiritual  needs  and  of  con- 
tacts outside  the  home ; 

F.  Work — freeing  of  the  mother  from  outside  work  so  exacting  as 
to  interfere  with  proper  care  of  the  children ; 

Vocational  guidance  of  children  over  14  desirous  of  leaving 
school  for  work; 

G.  Relatives — enlistment  of  moral  and  financial  aid  whenever  pos- 


The  Board  of  Trustees  or  their  staff  membei-s  visit  families  under 
their  supervision  each  month  in  order  to  determine  a continuing  need 


tions ; 
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of  the  grant,  as  well  as  to  help  the  mothen  in  overcoming  the  problems 
which  present  themselves  in  a group  to  growing  children. 

Costs  of  aclmini.stration  of  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund,  both  local 
and  State,  amount  to  approximately  8 per  cent  of  annual  expenditures. 

Budgeting 

The  financial  grants  given  to  Mothers’  Assistance  families  are  de- 
termined by  the  amount  required  to  make  up  the  difference  between 
the  family’s  resources  and  the  minimum  normal  standard  of  living. 
This  ideal  is  not  always  achieved,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  trustees  are 
limited  by  law  to  granting  not  more  than  $20.00  for  the  first  child 
and  $10.00  additional  for  each  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

Mothei’s’  Assistance  Fund  workers  help  each  family  to  set  up  a 
monthly  budget  of  income  and  expenses.  The  budget  includes  pro- 
vision for  shelter,  fuel  and  light,  food,  clothing  and  toilet  articles,  house- 
hold furnishings  and  supplies,  health,  and  incidentals.  Budget  items 
vary  according  to  the  number  of  persons  in  the  family  and  their  in- 
dividual needs. 

Mothers  are  expected  to  keep  household  accounts  as  a means  of  de- 
veloping self-reliant  home  management.  This  also  provides  a way  of 
evaluating  the  family’s  changing  needs. 

For  this  program  of  rehabilitation  the  average  Mothers’  Assistance 
Fund  grant  is  $34.75  a month,  as  compared  with  the  poor  boards’  aver- 
age outdoor  relief  family  grant  of  $15.17  a month. 


SECTION  C — CARE  OF  DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN 

INTRODUCTION 

CHILDREN  become  public  ebarges  upon  the  community  from  a 
variety  of  caiises.  They  are  orphans.  They  are  of  illegitimate 
birth.  Their  homes  are  broken.  Their  fathers  are  ill,  unemployed  or 
imprisoned.  Their  mothers  are  widowed,  deserted,  or  mentally  dis- 
abled. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  determine  how  adequate  have  be^n 
the  methods  of  the  poor  boards  in  maintaining  family  life  and  provid- 
ing constructive  citizenship  training  to  the  dependent  children  with 
whose  care  they  are  charged. 

Directors  of  the  poor  are  legally  responsible  for  the  care  and  sup- 
port of  all  dependent  and  neglected  children  having  legal  settlement 
in  their  district.’  Besides  the  provision  for  outdoor  relief,  which  makes 
it  possible  for  such  children  to  be  cared  for  with  their  families  in 
their  own  homes,  the  General  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1925  makes  it  the 
duty  of  directors  of  the  poor  to  place  all  dependent  children  committed 
to  their  charge  “in  some  respectable  family  or  in  .some  educational  in- 
stitution or  home  for  children.”  This  placement  work  may  be  handled 
directly  by  the  directors  themselves  or  by  incorporated  associations 
which  receive  financial  aid  from  the  poor  boards  for  their  services.* 
The  only  legal  limitation  placed  i;pon  the  foi'm  of  public  care  is 
that  prohibiting  retention  of  normal  children  between  the  ages  of  two 
and  sixteen  in  almshoiises  for  more  than  60  days.^ 

New  methods  of  child  care  have  growm  up  within  the  last  half 
century.  Children’s  aid  societies  have  been  developed,  and  placements 
in  foster  homes  and  children’s  institutions  have  largely  replaced  alms- 
house care  for  children. 

Gradually  it  is  being  recognized  that  keeping  families  together,  if 
possible,  is  more  economical  and  more  effective  than  providing  for  the 
members  separately  in  institutions. 

Sources 

Material  for  this  .section  has  been  secured  mainly  from  three  .sources : 

1.  Questionnaii‘es  and  field  work  of  the  present  study  of 
poor  relief ; 

2.  Basie  data  on  the  care  of  children  by  directors  of  the 
poor  and  county  commissioners,  assembled  by  the  Department 
of  Welfare  over  a 13-year  period,  together  with  periodical  re- 
ports on  the  Department’s  supervisory  visits  to  directors  of 
the  poor  in  their  capacity  as  child-placing  agents ; * 

* The  extent  to  which  this  responsibility  is  shared  by  juvenile  courts  and  county  commis- 
sioners is  discussed  in  Chapter  2 of  this  section. 

2 1925,  May  14,  P.  L.  762,  Secs.  900  , 905,  910. 

3 Ibid,  Sec.  904. 

* This  supervision  is  a legal  responsibility  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  under  the  .Admin- 
istrative Code,  1929,  XXTII,  Sees.  2302B.  2303-4. 
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3.  The  decennial  census  of  dependent  and  neglected  chil- 
dren in  Pennsylvania  taken  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
the  Census  at  the  outset  of  the  year  1934. 

Only  123  of  the  302  poor  districts  included  in  other  sections  of  the 
poor  relief  study  are  dealt  with  in  this  chapter,  because  these  are  the 
only  disti'icts  reporting  an  active  program  for  the  care  of  children 
away  from  their  own  liomes  either  by  poor  boards  or  by  other  organ- 
izations. All  the  county  unit  districts  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgh Departments  of  Welfare  are  represented,  but  dii-ectors  of  17‘J 
smaller  districts  stated  that  no  work  with  children  away  from  home 
was  being  done. 


Care  op  Dependent  Children 

SUMMARY  OF  MAIN  POINTS 

This  section  of  the  study  deals  with  the  123  poor  districts 
(including  all  50  county  units)  reporting  child-earing  work. 

More  than  sixty  thousand  children  were  members  of  families 
receiving  outdoor  relief  from  the  poor  boards  in  1933. 

On  December  31,  1933,  29,737  dependent  and  neglected  chil- 
dren were  under  the  care  of  institutions  and  agencies  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  cost  of  supporting  approximately  half  of  these 
was  met  wholly  or  partially  by  public  funds. 

Poor  boards,  juvenile  courts,  and  county  commissioners  all 
have  legal  responsibility  in  Pennsylvania  for  care  of  depend- 
ent and  neglected  children.  This  division  of  authority  leads 
to  confusion  and  prevents  development  of  uniform  standards 
of  child  care. 

Connty-owned  homes  for  children  were  o])erated  in  1933 
by  county  commissioners  in  eight  counties  and  by  directors  of 
the  poor  in  one.  Population  of  these  institutions  was  556  on 
December  31,  1933. 

Inadequacy  of  poor  relief  grants  to  families  and  lack  of 
careful  investigation  increases  the  number  of  children  who 
must  be  eared  for  away  from  their  own  homes. 

Almshouses  are  still  used  for  the  care  of  children,  even  in 
counties  where  good  child-caring  facilities  are  available.  Dur- 
ing 1933  there  Avere  665  children  in  47  of  the  State’s  85  alms- 
houses.  Forty-nine  normal  children  Avho  had  been  kept  beyond 
the  legal  60-dav  period  remained  in  almshouses  on  December 
31,  1933. 

Eighty-nine  babies  Avere  born  in  12  almshouses  during  1933, 
all  in  counties  possessing  other  hospital  facilities  for  maternity 
care. 

Services  of  private  child-earing  agencies  are  aA'ailable  to 
the  poor  boards  in  65  of  the  123  districts  reporting  child- 
earing  Avork.  Over  15  per  cent  of  the  poor  boards  make  no 
use  of  these  facilities,  AA'hile  44.6  per  cent  use  them  regularly 
and  40  per  cent  only  occasionally. 

None  of  the  directors  or  investigators  engaged  in  child-plac- 
ing had  professional  experience  or  training  in  child  care. 

Poor  boards’  methods  of  making  child  placements  are  fre- 
quently characterized  by  saving  of  immediate  cash  outlay  at 
the  expense  of  permanent  economy  and  the  child’s  best 
interests. 

More  than  half  of  the  poor  boards  placing  children  fail  to 
make  the  regular  supervisory  visits  required  by  laAv. 

Poor  boards  in  the  study  reported  the  direct  placing  of 
1334  children  in  foster  homes,  but  since  the  great  majority 
of  districts  kept  no  records  of  child  placement  these  figures 
can  not  be  taken  as  complete.  Without  records  there  is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  complete  loss  of  such  children’s  identity. 


Chapter  1 

VOLUME  AND  COST 


PUBLIC  funds  in  1933  partially  or  wholly  supported  nearly  600,000 
Pennsylvania  children  in  their  own  homesd  More  than  one-tenth — 
61,359 — of  these  children  were  in  the  families  receiving  outdoor  relief 
from  the  poor  hoards."  The  others  were  in  families  aided  by  the 
Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  and  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board. 

At  the  same  time  29,737  depeiident  or  neglected  children  Avere  being 
cared  for  aAvay  from  their  own  homes  under  public  or  pri\"ate  auspices, 
according  to  the  Federal  census  of  dependent  and  neglected  children 
in  the  State  on  Decendoei'  31,  1933.  The  exact  share  of  this  burden 
borne  by  the  poor  boards  is  hard  to  determine  for  three  reasons.  First: 
because  of  inadequate  records  many  poor  directors  do  not  know  the 
number  of  children  for  whom  they  are  responsible.  Second : the 
Federal  census  eoA^ered  oidy  those  districts  placing  out  ten  or  more 
children.  And  third  : public  responsibilty  for  care  of  dependent  chil- 
dren is  divided  in  Pennsylvania  hetAA’een  the  poor  boards,  the  juvenile 
courts,  and  the  count,y  commissioners,  Avith  the  individual  domains  of 
each  not  ahvays  clearly  defined." 

While  the  poor  hoards  spent  $915,137  in  1933  for  care  of  dependent 
children  aAvay  from  their  OAvn  homes,  the  county  eommi.ssioners  spent 
$2,732,794.  or  nearly  three  times  as  much.* *  These  expenditures  Avere 
for  institutional  and  foster  home  care.  (See  Chart  C-I). 

Chart  C-I — Comparatia'E  Expenditures  by  County  Goa’urnments  and 
BY  Poor  Boards  for  Care  of  Dependent  Children  Aavay 
From  Their  Oavn  Homes,  1933 


County 

Governments 


Poor  Boards 


Expense  of  supporting  dependent  children  in  private  State-aided 
institutions  and  agencies  in  1933  AA’as  divided  almost  evenly  between 
public  and  private  funds,  as  shoAvn  by  Chart  C-II.  Nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  public  aid  came  from  payments  of  board  for  public 
Avards  by  poor  boards  or  county  commissioners. 


' Tliis  estimated  total  is  obtained  b.v  adding  to  the  Cl ,.386  children  in  poor  board  families 
the  22, .662  on  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  rolls  and  the  504,411  (an  approximate  figure) 
receiving  relief  from  the  S.E.R.B. 

2 These  children  were  in  families  classed  as  “typical  poor  hoard  cases”  (see  Outdoor  Relief, 
pp.  79-80). 

’ See  Chap.  2,  this  section. 

* See  Appendix  Table  7. 
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Prevention  of  Family  Breakdown 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  realizes  that  it  is  cheaper  and  wiser  to 
keep  children  in  their  own  homes,  as  far  as  possible,  than  to  place  them 
in  institutions  or  foster  homes.  Working  on  this  principle,  it  preserves 
homes  for  many  children  through  unemployment  relief,  mothers’  assist- 
ance, and  workmen’s  compensation.  But  for  these  services  and  those 
of  private  welfare  agencies  the  number  of  children  cared  for  away 
from  their  own  homes  would  be  even  larger  than  its  present  impres- 
sive total. 

In  the  families  of  the  61,359  children  whom  the  poor  boards  aided 
by  relief  in  their  own  homes  during  1933,  widowhood  was  the  chief 

Chart  C-II — -Per  Cent  of  Receipts  Derived  From  Public  and 

Private  Sources  by  Stai’e-Aided  Institutions  and  Agencies  for 
Dependent  Children,  1933 


■ 5tMe  Aid 
^ City  or  County  or  both 
□ Private 


TOTAL  RECEIPTS 

1933 
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cause  for  depeiideuey.  The  other  main  reasons  for  needing  relief  in 
families  with  children  were  temporary  illness,  chronic  physical  dis- 
ability of  tile  breadwinner,  and  desertion,  non-snpport  or  imprison- 
ment of  the  father. 

Federal  Census  Figures 

In  the  appendix  of  this  report  are  some  of  the  tables  compiled  from 
tlie  Federal  Census  of  Dependent  and  Neglected  Children,  of  De- 
eemhcr  31,  1933.  These  tables  show  that : 

15,295  or  52  per  cent  of  the  29,737  children  receiving  care 
away  from  their  own  homes  were  supported  wholly  or  par- 
tially by  iHiblic  funds; 

68  per  cent  of  the  children  were  under  care  more  than 
four  years ; 

57.1  per  cent  of  the  children  were  in  institutions,  32.1 
per  cent  in  boarding  homes,  9 per  cent  in  free  foster  homes, 

1.7  per  cent  in  work  or  wage  homes; 

70  per  cent  of  the  12,741  children  in  foster  homes  were  sup- 
ported wholly  or  partially  from  public  funds ; 

16,694  (56.2  per  cent)  of  the  children  were  boys,  13,041 
(43.8  per  cent)  were  girls; 

566  of  the  children  under  care  were  from  outside  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania ; 

27,291  of  the  children  were  white,  2,396  were  Negro. 


Chapter  2 

DIVISION  OF  EESPONSIBILITY 


The  traditional  role  of  the  poor  boards  as  sole  arbiters  of  tbe 
fate  of  dependent  and  neglected  ebildren  was  complicated  in  1903 
by  enactment  of  the  first  Juvenile  Court  Lawd  This  brought  into 
being  a new  machinery  for  public  care  of  dependent,  neglected  and 
delinquent  children. 

The  essential  theory  behind  this  law  and  its  various  successors  is 
that  in  order  to  be  dependent  or  neglected  a child  need  not  necessarily 
be  “poor”  in  the  generally  accepted  sense.  A neglected  child,  ae- 
eording  to  the  latest  (1933)  Juvenile  Court  Law,  may  be: 

(a)  One  abandoned  by  parents,  guardian,  custodian,  or 
legal  representative; 

(b)  One  who  lacks  proper  parental  care  by  reason  of  the 
fault  or  habits  of  parent,  etc. ; 

(c)  One  whose  parent,  etc.,  neglects  or  refuses  to  provide 
proper  or  necessary  subsistence,  education,  medical  or  surgical 
care,  or  other  care  necessary  for  his  or  her  morals  or  well- 
being ; 

(d)  One  whose  parent,  etc.,  neglects  or  refuses  to  provide 
the  special  care  made  necessary  by  his  or  her  mental  condi- 
tion; 

(e)  One  who  is  found  in  a disreputable  place  or  associates 
with  vagrant,  vicious,  or  immoral  persons ; or 

(f)  One  who  engages  in  an  occupation,  or  in  a situation, 
dangerous  to  life  or  limb  or  injurious  to  health  or  morals. 

Under  the  same  Act  a dependent  child  may  be : 

(a)  One  who  is  homeless  or  destitute,  or  without  proper 
support  or  care,  through  no  fault  of  his  or  her  parent, 
guardian,  custodian,  or  legal  representative ; 

(b)  One  who  lacks  care  by  reason  of  the  mental  or 
physical  condition  of  the  parent,  etc. 

“The  Juvenile  Court”  is  merely  a convenient  designation  given 
to  any  court  of  quarter  sessions^  when  sitting  in  special  session  to 
deal  with  children’s  cases.  As  such  it  may  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
the  treatment  and  control  of  neglected  and  dependent  children  upon 
the  petition  of  any  citizen  who  is  a resident  of  the  county. 

1 1903,  April  23,  P.  L.  274;  now  replaced  by  1933,  June  2,  P.  L.  1433. 

“ Except  in  Allegheny  County,  where  it  functions  as  an  individual  court,  and  In  Philadel- 
phia County,  where  it  is  part  of  the  Municipal  Court. 
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Distinction  From  Poor  Relief 

The  primary  purpose  of  juvenile  court  legislation,  according  to  a 
1914  Superior  Court  decision,  is  not  to  aid  the  poor,  but  to  subject 
children  lacking  proper  parental  care  or  guardianship  to  wise  over- 
sight, treatment  and  control. 

The  juvenile  courts  commit  the  care  of  the  children  who  pass  through 
their  hands  either  to  their  own  paid  probation  officers  or  to  public 
or  private  child  caring  agencies  (including  poor  boards).  The  costs 
of  such  care  are  borne  by  the  county  commissioners,®  Avho  also  have 
the  legal  right  to  establish  and  manage  public  homes  for  the  care  and 
training  of  indigent  children.* 

Confusion  of  Atithority 

Obviously  there  is  more  than  a little  overlapping  between  the  duties 
of  the  directors  of  the  poor  for  the  care  of  dependent  and  neglected 
children  and  those  of  the  juvenile  courts  and  the  county  commissioners. 
All  three  authorities  may  function  in  a single  county.  Usually  custom 
and  precedent — a sort  of  gentlemen’s  agreement — determine  which  set 
of  officials  shall  care  for  dependent  children  in  each  county. 

This  division  of  authority  has  had  at  least  two  serious  results.  It 
has  prevented  the  development  of  any  uniform  standards  of  public 
child  care,  and  it  has  encouraged  the  shifting  of  responsibilities  and 
obligations  from  one  group  of  officials  to  another.  In  several  counties 
the  solicitors  for  the  poor  boards  and  for  the  county  commissioners 
admit  their  inability  to  define  the  limitations  of  their  respective  fields. 

The  accompanying  table  (C-1)  gives  some  idea  of  the  confusion 
which  exists  in  placement  and  care  of  dependent  children.  Endless 
misunderstandings  arise  from  this  jigsaw  puzzle  of  mixed  powers. 
Children  are  merely  helpless  pawns  in  the  game.  Frequently  their 
urgent  needs  for  care  must  wait  while  the  authorities  struggle  to 
find  out  whose  turn  it  is  to  play. 


Table  C-1 

Responsibility  for  Public  Work  With  Dependent  Children 


Responsibility 

County  Units 

other  Districts 

Total 

No.  of 
Districts 

Per 

Cent 

No.  of 
Districts 

Per 

Cent 

No,  of 
Districts 

Per 

Cent 

Sole  responsibility: 

Poor  board  * 

12 

24.0 

14 

19.2 

26 

21.1 

Juvenile  court 

2 

4.0 

6 

8.2 

8 

6-5 

Divided  responsibility: 

Poor  board  and  juvenile  court  

31 

62.0 

53 

72.6 

84 

68.3 

County  commissioners  and  juvenile 
court  

3 

6.0 

3 

2.5 

Poor  board,  juvenile  court  and  county 
commissioners  

2 

4.0 

-- 

— 

2 

1.6 

Total  : 

50 

100.0 

73 

100.0 

123 

100.0 

* Includes  county  commissioners  serving  as  directors  of  the  poor. 


3 Except  in  Philadelphia,  where  support  of  children  is  a mandatory  expenditure  of  the  city 

(Charter  1919),. 

‘ 1921,  May  20,  P.  L.  1030;  1931,  April  9,  P.  L.  22. 
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A typical  example  is  that  of  a certain  county  where  the  county 
commissioners  operate  a children’s  home.  The  law  authorizes  the  com- 
missioners to  take  children  into  the  home  and  care  for  them  there, 
but  trouble  begins  when  the  children  are  taken  from  the  institution 
and  placed  out  in  foster  homes  by  the  almshouse  steward.  The  county 
commissioners  feel  no  further  responsibility  for  the  children  once  they 
are  in  their  foster  homes,  and  the  directors  of  the  poor  have  legal 
responsibility  for  supervision  only  of  children  whom  they  themselves 
place.  As  a result  of  this  lack  of  supervision  and  of  hit  or  miss  meth- 
ods of  selecting  foster  homes  without  careful  investigation,  twenty  of 
the  thirty-four  placements  made  by  the  almshouse  steward  within 
a recent  three  year  period  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  children  were 
returned  to  the  home. 

In  some  of  the  counties  operating  their  own  children’s  homes  the 
necessity  of  large  appropriations  for  institutional  care  prevents  devel- 
opment of  an  adequate  program  of  placements  in  private  families. 

Separation  of  Families 

In  the  many  counties  where  juvenile  courts  and  poor  boards  share 
responsibility  for  public  care  of  dependent  children  there  is  seldom 
any  cooperation.  The  chaos  which  this  lack  of  unity  may  cause  is 
illustrated  in  the  recent  breaking  up  of  a family  of  three  children. 

Gertrude  was  aged  ten,  Jane  four,  and  Andrew,  the  baby,  only  one 
when  their  father  disappeared  and  their  mother  was  committed  to  an 
industrial  home.  The  juvenile  court  committed  the  girls  to  the  care 
of  a private  agency,  but  in  an  effort  to  save  money  the  poor  board  took 
charge  of  the  infant  boy,  placing  him  in  the  county  almshouse. 

Gertrude  and  Jane  found  themselves  in  an  excellent  foster  home, 
where  they  received  the  best  of  care.  Gertrude  grieved  constantly,  how- 
ever, at  being  separated  from  her  baby  brother,  for  whom  she  felt 
almost  a mother’s  responsibility.  She  learned  that  he  could  not  legally 
be  kept  in  the  almshouse  after  he  reached  the  age  of  two,  and  dreamed 
that  then  he  might  be  allowed  to  join  her  and  her  sister. 

She  reckoned  without  the  directors  of  the  poor,  however,  who  had 
Andrew  in  their  charge.  When  the  baby’s  second  birthday  came  they 
lost  no  time  in  finding  a free  home  for  him  in  another  county  without 
consulting  the  private  agency  or  the  court  probation  officer.  Since 
then  Gertrude  and  Jane  have  not  seen  their  younger  brother. 

As  long  as  this  conflict  of  programs  continues  there  can  be  little 
hope  of  developing  any  constructive  or  uniform  methods  of  dealing 
with  child  dependency. 


Chapter  3 

CHILD-CARING  METHODS  OF  POOR  BOARDS 


Despite  the  division  of  authority  described  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, the  responsibility  of  the  poor  boards  for  the  care  of  dependent 
children  continues  to  be  an  important  one.  In  many  communities  they 
must  serve  as  the  chief  source  of  aid  to  families  in  which  there  are 
chronic  problems  of  poverty  and  to  children  Avhose  homes  are  broken 
by  illness,  by  mental  disease  or  defect,  and  by  the  separation  of  par- 
ents. 

Many  cases  of  child  neglect  and  family  breakdown,  with  ensuing 
expense  to  taxpayers,  could  be  avoided  by  skilled  service  and  adequate 
aid  to  families  in  times  of  emergency.  Whether  a dependent  child 
should  remain  in  his  own  home  or  be  provided  for  elsewhere  should 
be  decided  only  after  careful  investigation  of  each  child’s  individual 
needs.  Frequently  the  adequacy  of  home  relief  grants  from  poor 
boards  is  a determining  influence.  Since  such  grants  are,  in  general, 
too  low  to  provide  healthful  living  standards,^  family  breakdowns  are 
a natural  result. 

To  pay  $4.25  a week  apiece  for  institutional  care  of  children  whose 
homes  have  had  to  dissolve  because  the  weekly  family  relief  grant  was 
limited  to  $3.50  is  neither  logicahnor  economical.  Yet  this  and  similar 
procedures  are  actually  followed  in  a number  of  poor  districts.  There 
is  obviously  a direct  connection  between  the  inadequacy  of  outdoor 
relief  as  administered  by  the  poor  boards  and  the  widespread  use  of 
institutional  and  foster  home  care  of  children. 

Selection! lOf  the  type  of  care  to  be  given  a child  away  from  his  own 
home,  whether  temporarilj’-  or  permanently,  is  a delicate  and  import- 
ant task.  Methods  of  child  care  once  approved  are  now  obsolete. 
Changing  standards  have  resulted  in  decline  of  almshouse  care  for 
children;  abolition  of  legal  indenture  or  “binding  out;”  humanizing 
of  rigid  regimes  of  institutional  care ; emphasis  on  careful  choice  and 
supervision  of  foster  homes ; increase  in  the  use  of  private  family  board- 
ing homes ; and  decrease  of  placements  in  free  homes  where  children 
are  expected  to  return  services  for  their  board  and  lodging.  The 
newer  methods  seek  to  maintain  or  create  family  ties  for  dependent 
children. 

These  standards  may  be  achieved  by  any  public  or  private  agency 
which  has  as  its  first  consideration  the  welfare  of  the  children  for 
whom  if  is  responsible.  How  far  the  poor  boards  go  toward  achieving 
them  is  the,  question  considered  in  this  chapter. 

Children  in  Almshouses 

Since  1883,  when  the  first  law  was  passed  prohibiting  more  than  60 
days  of  almshouse  care  for  normal  children  between  two  and  sixteen 
years  of  age,  there  have  been  repeated  protests  against  admitting 
children  to  almshouse  influences  at  all.  Yet  the  1925'  General  Poor  Re- 

1 See  Part  III,  Section  B of  this  study:  Outdoor  Relief,  pp.  89-90. 
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lief  Act  re-enacted  the  60-day  provision  for  children  between  two  and 
sixteen,  and  the  care  of  infants  under  two  in  almshouses  is  still  legal. 

Six  hundred  and  sixty-five  children  were  eared  for  during  1933  in 
forty-seven  of  the  State’s  eighty-five  almshouses.^  Three  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  were  admitted  during  the  year,  and  175  remained 
in  the  institutions  on  December  31.  (See  Tables  C-2  and  C-3.) 


Table  C-2 

Number  of  Children  Cared  for  in  Almshouses,  by  Average 
Almshouse  Population,  1933 


Children 

All  Children 


Average 

Almshouse 

Population 

1933 

Number  of 

In 

A-mshouse 
Januarv  1, 
1933 

Born 
during 
the  year 

Admitted 
during 
the  year 

under  Care 
during  the  year 

Almshouses 

Children 

in  each 
Class 

No. 

of 

Alms- 

houses 

No. 

of 

Chil- 

dren 

No.  No. 
of  of 

Alms-  Chil- 
houses  dren 

No. 

of 

Alms- 

houses 

No. 

of 

Chil- 

dren 

No.  * 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

2 

1—  91 

23 

0 

9 

2 

6 

3 

ft. 4 

l.ft 

0 9 

4Q 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4.3 

0 

.3 

QQ 

11 

5 

38 

6 

30 

7 

14.9 

ftfi 

10.-’ 

100—249  

26 

17 

82 

6 9 

21 

171 

23 

48.9 

2fi2 

39.4 

250—499  

14 

6 

38 

3 45 

7 

111 

8 

17.0 

194 

29.2 

500  and  over 

5 

4 

31 

3 35 

4 

58 

4 

8.5 

124 

18.6 

Total  

85 

35 

199 

12  89 

41 

377 

47 

100.0 

665 

100. 0 

* Since  the  same  almshouse  may  he  referred  to  in  each  of  three  columns,  these  columns  can- 
not be  added  across. 


Table  C-3 

Children  Under  16  Tears  of  Age  in  Almshouses,  December  31,  1933, 
By  Average  Almshouse  Population 


Children 


Areraae  Number  of  Between  2 and 

Almshouse  Almshouses  Under  2 Tears  of  Age  16  Tears  of  Age  Total 

Population  in  Each Number  of 

lOo.l  Class  Number  of  Number  of  Number  of  Number  of  Children 

Almshouses  Children  .Almshouses  Children 


None  2 

1—  24  23  — — 2 10  10 

25—  49  — 4 

50—  99  11  a 3 6 10  13 

100—249  — 26  9 17  15  53  70 

250—499  14  6 19  7 31  50 

500  and  over  - 5 3 16  3 16  32 


Total  85  21  55  32  120  175 


* These  and  aH  other  figures  in  the  ensuing  discussion  of  children  in  almshouses  are  taker 
from  the  annual  reports  submitted  by  poor  boards  to  the  Department  of  Welfare. 
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Children  found  in  almshouses  fall  into  four  groups:  (1)  babies 

born  there;  (2)  infants  who  may  remain  there  legally  until  their 
second  birthday;  (3)  normal  children  between  two  and  sixteen  years 
of  age,  legally  limited  to  a'  60-day  stay;  and  (4)  children  mentally  or 
physically  handicapped  for  Avhom  there  seems  to  be  no  other  provision 
in  the  community. 

Babies  Born  in  Almshouses 

Eight y-nine  babies  Avere  born  in  12  almshouses  during  1933.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  births  were!  in  almshouses  with  an  average  population 
of  more  than  250  inmates.  These  institutions  are  all  in  counties  hav- 
ing other  hospital  facilities  where  the  stigma  of  being  “born  in  the 
poorhouse’”  might  be  avoided.  Forty-one  babies  were  born  in  a 
single  almsliouse  located  near  a Avell-equipped  State-aided  general  hos- 
pital. Only  in  rare  cases  of  emergency  is  it  necessary  for  this  practice 
to  continue.  Few  almshouses  have  adequate  provisions  for  confinement 
care. 

Children  Under  Two 

Fifty-five  children  less  than  two  years  old  were  under  care  on 
December  31,  1933  in  twenty-one  almshouses.  Many  of  them  were  with 
their  mothers.  Others  Avere  there  because  the  community  had  no  plan 
for  baby  care. 

One  county  cA^en  provides  a nursery  at  the  county  home  as  an 
economy  measure.  This  county  is  Avell  provided  with  child  caring 
institutions  and  agencies,  but  the  poor  board  refuses  to  utilize  them. 

Children  Aged  Two  to  Sixteen 

Living  in  32  different  almshouses  on  December  31,  1933  there  were 
120  children  betAA^een  tAvo  and  sixteen.  Of  the  82  Avho  AA'ere  “sound  in 
mind  and  body”  49  had  been  detained  beyond  the  legal  limit  of  60  days. 
Eighteen  of  the  State’s  85  almshouses  offended  in  this  respect. 

Almost  four-fifths  of  tlie  children  who  were  kept  in  almshouses  were 
in  districts  AA'here  either  children’s  institutions  or  the  services  of  child- 
placing agencies  were  available.  Even  in  four  of  the  counties  having 
county-owned  and  operated  children’s  homes,  children  were  placed  in 
almshouses  instead  of  in  the  homes  intended  for  that  purpose.  In  prac- 
tically every  case  the  placing  and  retention  of  children  in  almshouses 
could  be  avoided  by  trained  inA^estigation  folloAved  by  careful  planning 
and  suitable  placement. 

In  one  county  almshouse  not  long  ago  six  brothers  and  sisters,  rang- 
ing in  age  from  five  to  fifteen,  Avere  quartered  all  together  in  one  room 
for  more  than  the  legal  period  of  60  days.  Their  mother  was  dead  and 
their  father  had  deserted  them.  A child-placing  agency  sought  the  per- 
mission of  the  poor  board  to  place  the  children  in  private  homes  at  an 
average  board  rate  of  ten  dollars  a month.  The  directors  refused  this 
offer  on  the  score  of  expense,  insisting  that  the  total  cost  of  keeping  the 
six  children  in  the  almshouse  AVas  less  than  sixty  dollars  a month. 

The  Handicapped 

The  physically  and  mentally  handicapped  children  m almshouses 
numbered  38  on  December  31,  1933. 
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In  seeking  to  provide  care  for  feebleminded  children  and  those  of 
borderline  mentality  the  directors  of  the  poor  are  confronted  with  a 
difficult  problem.  The  State  schools  for  snch  children  seldom  furnish 
an  immediate  solution,  for  they  are  over-crowded  and  their  waiting 
lists  long. 

The  best  practice  (followed  by  very  few  directors)  is  first  to  have  the 
child  examined  at  a public  mental  clinic  by  a competent  authority  to 
determine  his  exact  condition  and  needs ; and  second  to  place  him  in 
a carefully  supervised  boarding  home  while  awaiting  a vacancy  in  a 
State  institution. 

The  Philadelphia  Department  of  Public  Welfare  is  the  one  public 
poor  relief  agency  using  boarding  homes  for  the  mentally  deficient  as 
a regular  policy.  It  has  been  successful  in  finding  family  homes  for 
very  subnormal  children. 

Only  a small  minority  of  cases  are  so  completely  unplaceable  that 
they  must  be  relegated  to  the  almshouse. 

For  mentally  normal  children  who  are  incurably  diseased  or  seriously 
crippled  the  State  has  few  facilities.  In  the  absence  of  county  hospi- 
tals for  chronic  cases  (such  as  have  been  developed  in  some  states)  alms- 
houses seem  to  offer  their  only  available  refuge. 

PuMic  and  Private  Institutions  for  Children 

Many  children  are  maintained  in  private  institutions  at  the  expense 
of  poor  districts.  Some  are  placed  there  by  the  poor  boards  them- 
selves. Others  are  accepted  by  the  institutions  from  other  sources 
and  their  maintenance  as  public  charges  billed  to  the  poor  boards. 

I The  Federal  Census  shows  that  36  per  cent  of  the  dependent  children 
I in  Pennsylvania  institutions  are  supported  wholly  or  partially  from 
i public  funds. 

Because  of  inadequate  initial  and  follow-up  investigations  many  ehil- 
I dren  remain  in  institutions  longer  than  necessary  at  public  expense. 

I One  poor  board,  which  had  been  paying  institutional  maintenance 
: charges  for  ten  children  for  an  aggregate  of  48  years,  recently  was  able 
I by  fe-investigation  and  careful  placement  to  remove  all  ten  from  the 
county’s  pay  roll. 

In  1933  nine  counties  had  homes  for  children  owned  and  operated  by 
the  counties  themselves — eight  by  the  county  commissioners  and  one  by 
1 the  directors  of  the  poor.  Population  of  the  nine  institutions  was  556 
on  December  31,  1933.  Since  that  date  one  of  these  county  children’s 
homes  has  been  closed  because  the  county  commissioners  who  operated 
it  have  found  it  possible  to  obtain  better  results  at  smaller  cost  by  em- 
ploying experienced  investigators  to  place  the  children  in  selected  fos- 
ter boarding  homes  and  private  institutions. 

Child  Caring  Agencies 

Pennsylvania  has  many  private  agencies  which  provide  care  for  de- 
pendent and  neglected  children.  Some  confine  themselves  to  a program 
of  placing  children  in  foster  families,  usually  for  free  care  on  a long 
time  basis.  Others,  with  professionally  trained  staffs,  have  complete 
child  caring  programs  devised  to  provide  for  each  child  the  form  of 
. care  best  suited  to  his  needs.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  increase 
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in  the  number  of  well  equipped  agencies,  and  in  the  use  of  hoarding 
rather  than  free  homes. 

The  services  of  professionally  staffed  agencies  are  available  to  47  of 
the  123  poor  boards  reporting  work  with  children.  In  18  other  poor 
districts  there  are  children ’s  agencies  with  untrained  or  volunteer  staffs. 

Cost  of  such  service  to  the  poor  districts  is  generally  less  than  when 
they  attempt  to  handle  the  work  for  themselves.  Payments  are  usually 
made  on  the  basis  of  a weekly  sum  for  care  of  each  child.  A few  poor 
boards  pay  an  annual  subsidy  for  care  of  all  dependent  children  in  the 
district.  Some  poor  boards  make  use  of  child-caring  agencies’  services 
entirely  without  payment.  (See  Table  C-4). 

Tlie  advantages  of  such  cooperative  agreements  are  that  a careful 
plan  is  made  for  each  child  and  the  supervision  and  interest  of  workers 
with  special  training  folloAv  him  as  long  as  he  is  under  care.  He  is 
kept  at  public  expense  only  so  long  as  is  absolutely  essential.  Careful 
investigations  weed  out  many  applicants  and  save  unnecessary  expendi- 
ture. 

TaMe  C-4 


Extent  of  Various  Methods  of  Payment  by  Poor  Boards  to 
Private  Children’s  Agencies 


Method  of  Payment 

County  Units 

other  Districts 

Total 

No.  of 
Districts 

Per 
. Cent 

No.  of 
Districts 

Per 

Cent 

No.  of 
Districts 

Per 

Cent 

Agencies  used,  but  no  payment  made 

3 

6.0 

■ 

5 

6.8 

8 

6.5 

Per  capita  only  

24 

48.0 

18 

24.7 

42 

34.1 

1 

2.0 

1 

.8 

5 

10.0 

" ' ■ 

4.i 

Agencies  not  used  

17 

34.0 

50 

68.5 

67 

54.5 

Total  

50 

100.0 

73 

100.0 

123 

100.0 

All  such  agreements  depend,  however,  on  the  attitude  of  the  officials 
in  office ; and  when  directors  with  different  viewpoints  are  elected  the 
whole  program  may  be  changed  overnight.  In  many  counties  there  is 
no  consistent  policy  as  to  Avhich  cases  will  be  referred  to  agencies  and 
which  will  be  handled  by  the  directors  themselves. 

In  58  of  the  123  districts  reporting  child-earing  work  there  were  no 
jirivate  agencies  with  which  the  poor  boards  could  have  cooperated.  Of 
the  remaining  65  districts,  45  per  cent  used  the  agencies  for  all  their 
placements  and  40  per  cent  for  some  placements  only,  while  15  per 
cent  did  not  use  agencies  even  where  they  were  available. 

Poor  Board  Standards  of  Child  Care 

Most  directors  of  the  poor  serve  on  a part-time  basis.  Their  already 
divided  attention  must  be  further  divided  between  supervision  of  the 
almshouse,  administration  of  outdoor  relief,  and  the  care  of  dependent 
children. 

Adequate  child  care  alone,  however,  requires  careful  investigation 
and  the  making  and  carrying  out  of  individual  plans  for  each  child. 
In  73  poor  districts  the  directors  of  the  poor  reported  that  they  them- 
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selves  handled  the  actual  placing  of  children  in  foster  homes  and  in- 
stitutions. Only  14  of  these  districts  employed  investigators.  None  of 
the  214  directors  or  29  investigators  had  had  training  or  experience 
in  the  specialized  field  of  child  care.® 

Thus  children  are  being  removed  from  their  own  homes  and  placed 
out  by  officials  most  of  whom,  busy  with  other  jobs  or  their  private 
business,  have  neither  time  nor  experience  for  this  exacting  type  of 
work. 

The  trial  and  error  method  of  passing  a child  from  one  foster  home 
to  another  because  he  does  not  fit  is  common  practice  among  poor  boards 
which  make  their  own  placements.  Frequently  children  are  moved  from 
good  boarding  homes  where  they  are  well  adjusted  to  cheaper  or  free 
homes  on  the  ground  of  financial  expediency.  In  numerous  instances 
children  have  been  either  placed  to  board  with  families  in  need  of  relief, 
with  the  understanding  that  their  board  will  support  the  whole  family, 
or  given  for  free  care  to  families  already  receiving  relief  grants. 

Fairly  typical  of  poor  board  methods  of  child  placement  is  the  case 
of  the  Black  children,  two  small  brothers  of  illegitimate  birth.  The 
poor  board  of  a mixed  district  placed  the  Black  boys  in  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Brown,  who  said  that  she  and  her  husband  wished  to  adopt  them. 
Pending  adoption  the  poor  board  paid  her  weekly  board  for  her  care  of 
the  brothers. 

Upon  the  request  of  a neighbor  a child  placing  society  of  the  county 
in  which  Mrs.  Brown  lived  made  an  informal  investigation,  learning 
that  Mrs.  Brown’s  husband  had  left  her  three  years  before  and  that 
the  man  with  whom  she  was  now  living  was  Mr.  Gray.  Mrs.  Brown  had 
four  children  of  her  own,  one  of  whom  was  being  cared  for  by  relatives. 
She  and  Mr.  Gray  were  both  employed  outside  of  their  home,  and  hired 
at  two  dollars  a week  as  caretaker  for  the  children  a woman  with  a 
widely  known  record  of  poor  conduct. 

The  society  reported  its  findings  to  the  directors  of  the  poor,  who 
promised  to  investigate  the  situation. 

Four  months  later  neighbors  of  Mrs.  Brown  and  Mr.  Gray  again  com- 
plained to  the  children’s  agency  that  the  Black  children  were  being 
cruelly  mistreated,  and  asked  if  something  could  not  be  done  about  it 
legally.  A month  after  this  renewed  complaint  the  directors  of  the 
poor  removed  the  brothers  from  the  Brown-Gray  home,  domiciling  them 
in  the  district  almshouse  to  await  further  placement  with  a foster 
family. 

Adoption 

Adoption  is  a matter  of  permanent  importance  both  to  the  adopting 
parents  and  to  the  child.  Some  directors  of  the  poor,  however,  enter 
into  adoption  agreements  for  their  wards  quite  casually,  and  apparent- 
ly without  considering  the  limitations  either  of  the  child  or  of  his  pros- 
pective home. 

Such  a ease  was  that  of  George  Dunn,  a nine-year-old  boy  whom  the 
directors  of  the  poor  in  a county  district  placed  out  for  intended  adop- 
tion after  they  had  already  made  application  for  his  admission  to  a 
State  school  for  mental  defectives.  The  young  couple  who  took  him, 
with  adoption  in  mind,  had  little  prospect  of  being  able  to  support  him 


’ See  Part  III,  Section  A ol  this  study;  Personnel,  Chaps.  1 and  2. 
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properly  or  give  him  the  medical  care  he  needed.  The  husband  was 
an  unemployed  miner  Avith  an  income  seldom  aboA^e  ten  dollars  a month. 

Another  adoption  tangle  occurred  recently  AA^hen  directors  of  the 
poor  placed  a baby  for  adoption  in  Xcav  York  State  Avithout  first  ascer- 
taining tliat  it  Avas  illegal  to  do  this  except  Avith  a specific  license  from 
XeAv  York. 

Supervision  of  Foster  Homes 

Foster  homes  may  offer  opportunities  for  exploitation  and  abuse 
unless  controlled  by  intelligent  investigation  and  regular  supervisory 
visits. 

The  1925  Poor  Relief  Act  requires  directors  of  the  poor  to  visit  their 
Avards  not  less  than  once  every  six  months.^  Many  directors  in- 
cluded in  the  study  did  not  seem  to  knoAv  of  this  requirement,  while 
others  deliberately  ignored  it.  ‘AYe’ll  hear  of  trouble  if  it’s  bad 
enough,”  Avas  a commonly  expressed  attitude. 

Eight  of  the  73  districts  doing  their  own  child-placing  reported 
supervisory  visits  at  regular  inteiwals  ranging  from  monthly  to  semi- 
annually; tAA’o  stated  they  made  visits  annually,  tAvo  “regularly”  (Avith- 
out  specifying  tlie  interval),  25  irregularly,  and  27  no  visits  at  all. 
The  remaining  nine  failed  to  report.  (See  Chart  C-III.) 

Records 

The  total  number  of  children  placed  out  on  the  sole  responsibility 
of  directors  of  the  poor  can  not  be  ascertained  because  of  the  lack  of 
records.  All  trace  of  many  children,  especially  those  placed  in  free 
homes,  has  been  completely  lost.  If  board  is  paid  the  names,  at  least, 
are  usually  knoAvn  because  of  the  bills  receiA-ed  from  foster  mothers. 
Eatu  for  these  children,  hoAvever,  .such  information  must  often  be 
secured  at  the  office  of  the  county  controller  or  treasurer  because  of 
the  failure  of  many  poor  boards  to  keep  placement  records. 

At  the  time  of  the  poor  relief  study  1334  children  were  reported  as 
placed  out  directly  by  directors  of  the  poor : 73  per  cent  in  boarding 
homes,  23  per  cent  in  free  homes,  and  4 per  cent  in  Avage  homes.  These 
reports  were  not  comprehensive,  hoAvever,  since  several  districts  did  not 
report  their  free  home  children  and  some  frankly  stated  that  they 
did  not  knOAv  hoAV  many  they  had  placed  out. 

Of  the  31  county  nnit  poor  districts  AA’hich  placed  children  directly 
only  7 kept  both  family  and  placement  records,  and  13  kept  no 
records  at  all.  Of  the  43  other  districts  doing  their  oAvn  child-placing 
work  only  2 kept  both  family  and  placement  records,  and  35  kept 
none  at  all. 

In  districts  haAung  no  records  directors  reported  239  children  placed 
out  at  the  time  of  the  study.  As  a result  of  this  lack  of  recorded  in- 
formation it  seems  ineA’itable  that  Avith  passing  years  and  shifting  per- 
sonnel of  poor  boards  the  identity  of  many  of  these  children  will  be 
completely  and  permanently  lost. 


‘ 1925,  May  14,  P.  L.  762.  Sec.  905. 


Chapter  4 
CONCLUSION 

^ "LJUGE  sums  of  public  money  are  now  expended  without  a definite 
■I  J-  plan  or  a real  will  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  children.  The  same 
sums  redistributed  and  expended  according  to  a carefully  considered 
program  based  on  modern  standards  of  welfare  work  would  insure 
better  service  to  children  Avhose  welfare  is  now  inadequately  protected. 

In  a few  eounties  professionally  staffed  child  earing  societies,  under 
— -pxivate  auspices,  are  pointing  the  way  to  better  service  for  children. 
Private  funds,  however,  cannot  assume  responsibility  for  every  de- 
pendent, neglected  or  handicapped  child. 

To  provide  the  constructive  care  which  dependent  and  neglected 
children  need  there  should  be  a public  child  welfare  program  adminis- 
tered by  every  county,  with  a recognized  minimum  standard  of  care 
below  which  no  county  should  be  allowed  to  fall.  State  leadership 
and  supervision  would  be  necessary  to  make  sure  that  every  county 
maintained  at  least  this  level  of  child  care. 

Such  a planned  and  unified  State-wide  program  would  put  renewed 
emphasis  on  the  adequate  care  of  children  in  their  own  homes.  Trained 
se7’vice  woTild  be  available  for  children  in  need  of  permanent  care  out- 
side their  family  groups. 

Almshouse  care  for  children  of  any  age  would  disappear.  Provi- 
sion for  chronically  ill  or  physically  handicapped  children  would  be 
established.  Mentally  deficient  children  eligible  to  State  schools  would 
have  intelligent  community  supervision  pending  admission  to  institu- 
tions. All  mentally  subnormal  children  would  be  studied  by  a com- 
petent psychologist  and  would  be  given  the  education  especially  adapted 
to  them. 

Unmarried  mothers  who  now  have  no  refuge  but  the  almshouse  in 
giving  birth  to  illegitimate  children  woiild  receive  guidance  for  them- 
selves and  their  children. 

Under  such  a program  emphasis  would  be  plaeed  on  preventive 
work  and  on  giving  the  child  an  opportunity  to  develop  into  an  asset 
rather  than  a liability  to  the  State.  Prom  the  strictly  utilitarian  point 
of  view,  intelligent  investment  in  child  care  would  bring  eventual  re- 
duced costs  in  maintenance  of  prisons,  mental  hospitals,  and  alms- 
houses. 
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SECTION  D— THE  ALMSHOUSE 

INTEODUCTION 

nr  he  purpose  of  this  section  is ; 

(1)  To  describe  conditions  in  Pennsylvania  almshouses  to- 

^ day — the  number  and  needs  of  the  people  under  care,  the 

methods  of  administration,  and  the  type  and  costs  of  care 
given ; 

(2)  To  present,  as  a basis  for  future  planning  and  discus- 
sion, more  adequate  methods  of  meeting  the  needs  of  in- 
dividuals and  groups  now  cared  for  in  almshouses. 

In  the  United  States  the  word  almshouse  is  the  general  term  for 
the  oldest  public  institution  for  the  indoor  relief  of  the  poor.  “Alms- 
house” is  the  term  used  in  New  England;  in  Ohio  it  is  the  “in- 
firmary;” in  the  Middle  West,  the  “poorhouse. ” In  Pennsylvania 
the  term  “almshouse”  legally  includes  within  its  meaning  “the 
county  home,  poorhouse.  home  for  the  destitute,  or  any  other  building 
or  place,  by  whatever  title  designated,  Avhere  poor  persons  are  main- 
tained at  the  public  expense.  ’ ’ ^ 

In  the  General  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1925,  the  words  “almshouse,” 
“county  home,”  “poor  farm”  and  “poorhouse”  are  used  interchange- 
ably. Different  sections  of  the  State  use  any  one  of  the  three  terms, 

I according  to  local  custom.  In  this  report  the  term  “almshouse”  is 
; used,  although  with  recognition  that  the  larger  institutions  might 
j well'  be  called  county  hospitals. 

The  principle  sources  of  material  for  this  section  were : annual  re- 
; ports  to  the  Department  of  Welfare  from  directors  of  the  poor ; material 
j gathered  by  the  staff  of  the  poor  relief  study ; and  reports  of  field 
■ workers  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  during  the  period  1921-1934. 

l! ' Act  of  1925,  May  14,  P.  L.  762  Article  II,  “Definitions”,  Section  lOd. 
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Chapter  1 

THE  ALMSHOUSE  AS  AN  INSTITUTION 

Summary  of  Main  Points 

Pennsylvania’s  poor  districts  maintain  85  almshouses, 
ranging  in  size  fi'om  a farmhouse  with  no  inmates  to  an  in- 
stitution housing  nineteen  hundred  persons.  Forty  have  less 
than  a hundred  inmates  each. 

Forty-seven  almshouses  are  owned  and  operated  by  coun- 
ties, 38  by  local  poor  districts. 

The  total  investment  in  almshou.se  property  is  approxi- 
mately $27,693,175. 

Almshouse  population  has  increased  85  per  cent  in  a decade, 
from  8,840  inmates  in  1923  to  16,317  in  1933.  In  the  same 
period  almshouse  expenditures  have  increased  only  4 per  cent. 

Daily  per  capita  costs  range  from  31  cents  to  $3.77.  Small 
almshouses  have  higher  per  capita  costs  than  do  laz’ge  ones, 
although  the  care  is  poorer. 

The  large  almshouses  are  practically  all  overcrowded  and 
the  small  ones  not  filled  to  capacity. 

Few  almshouses  investigate  the  needs  of  applicants  for  ad- 
mission or  keep  adequate  records  of  inmates.  Only  eleven  give 
medical  examinations  at  entrance. 

Only  five  almshouses  rank  as  hospitals  suitable  for  care 
of  the  sick  'and  infirm. 

There  is  scattering  employment  of  inmates  at  work  within 
the  institutions,  but  such  employment  is  not  general. 

The  ratio  of  paid  employes  to  inmates  ranges  from  about 
one  in  fifty  up  to  two  to  one  (two  employes  and  one  inmate.) 

Little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  questions  of  fitness 
and  training  in  selection  of  paid  personnel  for  almshouses. 

The  majority  of  almshozises  present  serious  fire  hazards. 

Standards  of  diet,  eleanline.ss,  sanitation,  equipment,  and 
management  vary  widely  from  one  institution  to  another. 

OOR  districts  of  Pennsylvania  maintain  eighty-five  county  homes, 
almshouses,  or  poor  farms.  Forty-seven  of  the  sixty-seven  counties 
have  county-owned  and  operated  alnushouses.  Allegheny  County  (out- 
side the  City  of  Pittsbiu’gh)  has  one.  In  the  remaining  sections  of 
the  State  almshouses  are  operated  by  the  township,  borough,  munici- 
pal, or  mixed  districts.  Three  small  counties  and  over  three  hundred 
townships  or  boroughs  provide  no  almshouse  care. 

The  total  value  of  the  investment  in  almshouse  property,  as  reported 
by  the  directors  of  the  poor  to]  the  Department  of  Welfare  for  Decem- 
ber 31,  1933,  is  $27,693,175.  The  value  of  land  and  buildings  of  in- 
dividual almshouses  ranges  from  $926  to  $5,000,000. 

The  map  on  page  122  shows  the  location  of  these  various  institutions 
and  their  population  in  1933,  ranging  from  no  inmates  to  nineteen 
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hundred.  It  illustrates  the  fact  that  some  of  the  buildings  were  pur- 
chased or  built  primarily  to  meet  limited  local  needs.  One  county,  for 
example,  with  a population  of  forty-six  thousand,  has  seven  almshouses 
with  thirty-three  inmates.  In  another  county,  an  almshouse  with  two 
caretakers  has  one  inmate. 

Expenditures 

Annual  reports  to  the  Department  of  AVelfare  from  directors  of  the 
poor  show  that  there  were  16,317  inmates  in  Pennsylvania  almshouses 
on  December  31,  1933.  On  the  same  date  in  1923  the  number  was  8,840. 
The  population  has  almost  doubled  in  a decade.  (See  Table  A-1.) 

TaMe  A-1 

Almshouse  Population  on  December  31st  op  Each  Tear 

Index 

Numbers 


200 

190 

180 

170 

160 

150 

140 

130 
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110 

100 


Year  Number  of  inmates  Index 

on  December  31  Number 

1923  8,840  100.0 

1924  9,060  102.5 

1925  9,481  107.3 

1926  10,241  115.8 

1927  11,184  126.5 

1928  11,536  130.8 

1929  11,368  128.6 

1930  13,149  148.7 

1931  14,160  160.2 

1932  16,122  182.4 

1933  16,317  184.6 


In  1923  the  poor  districts  reported  current  almshouse  expenditures 
of  $3,167,380.54;  in  1933,  expenditures  were  $3,300,116.37,  an  increase 
of  only  $132,735.83.  While  the  population  increased  84  per  cent  in 
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the  decade,  the  current  expenditures  increased  only  4 per  cent.  The 
implication  is  that  standards  of  care  have  been  lowered  during  the 
decade. 

Table  A-2 

Comparative  Almshouse  Expenditures,  1923  and  1933 


Expenditures  for 

1923 

1933 

Amount 

Per  Cent 

Amount 

Per  Cent 

Administration: 

Salaries  and  wages  

.¥970,945.60 

30.6 

$972,964.73 

29.5 

Office  expenses  

28,568.03 

.9 

29,175.92 

.9 

Operation  of  plant: 

Fuel  and  light  

470,941.07 

14.9 

361,709.03 

10.9 

Furniture,  bedding  and  linen  

66,725.51 

2.1 

42,635.82 

1.3 

Farm  expenses  

361,474.95 

11.4 

458,817.23 

13.9 

Ordinary  repairs  

164,994.38 

5.2 

118,988.22 

3.6 

All  other  expenses  

139,613.78 

4.4 

306,625.19 

9.3 

Maintenance  of  inmates: 

Provisions  and  supplies  

771,911.60 

24.4 

785,314.86 

23.8 

Clothing  and  shoes  

129,123.72 

4.1 

112,003.07 

3.4 

Medicine  and  medical  supplies  - 

48,550.02 

1.5 

83,071.61 

2.5 

Burial  of  inmates  

14,541.82 

.5 

28,810.69 

.9 

Total  current  almshouse  expenditures  

$3,167,380.54 

100.0 

$3,300,116.37 

100.0 

Buildine  and  ImnrnvpTnpnts 

598,463.49 

350,072.97 

Grand  total  . .. 

$3,765,844.03 

$3,650,ia9.34 

Note:  Expenditures  for  1923  may  be  considered  as  rough  estimates,  since  some  items  in- 
clude expenses  of  mental  hospitals.  Data  for  1933  include  only  almshouse  expenditures. 


Scrutiny  of  individual  items  on  the  table  shows  where  the  economies 
, have  been  made.  No  item  has  increased  proportionately  to  the  increase 
in  population  under  'care.  Fuel  and  light,  furniture,  bedding  and 
; linen,  ordinary  repairs,  clothing  and  shoes  for  inmates,  all  show  an 
i; actual  decrease  in  expenditure.  Expense  for  provisions  (i.  e.  food) 
land  supplies  increased  only  1.5  per  cent,  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
(great  gain  in  population. 

I Per  Capita  Costs 

Good  institutional  care  never  can  be  cheap.  Gathering  people  into 
groups  immediately  entails  certain  expenses  because  the  needs  of  a 
I group  are  different  from  those  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it.  ^ 
f Justification  for  group  treatment  in  an  institution  must  be  found  in 
special  types  of  service,  better  rendered  to  persons  gathered  under  one 
I roof  than  when  living  in  the  community. 

No  such  principle  governs  the  almshouse.  Poverty  is  no  indication 
of  a need  for  grouping  people  together.  Administration  and  opera- 
tion consume  about  69  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures.  It  seems 
probable  that  many  almshouse  inmates  could  be  given  adequate  relief 
in  the  community  at  less  expense  than  in  the  institution. 

Table  A-3  shows  per  capita  costs  of  maintenance  alone.  They  are 
estimated  by  (1)  eliminating  from  the  1933  total  almshouse  expendi- 
tures all  unusual  expenses  such  as  new  buildings,  repairs,  and  bonded 
debt;  (2)  disregarding  such  items  as  depreciation  of  property  and 
interest  on  capital  investment;  and  (3)  dividing  the  total  yearly  ex- 
1 penditures  for  maintenance  by  the  total  number  of  inmate  days. 
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Table  A-3 


Per  Capita  Costs  of  Maintenance — Pennsylvania  Almshouses,  1933 


Average 

Inmates 

Number  of 
Maintained 

Number  of 
Almshouses 

Daily  Per  Capita  Cost 

Range 

Average 

Less  than  25  

— 

23* 

4 

$0.3&— $3.77 
.32—  1.45 

$0.89 

.70 

11 

.39—  .81 

..59 

26 

.31—  2.36 

.52 

14 

.33—  .79 

.51 

500  and  ovar 

5 

.37—  .70 

.53 

* Two  almshouses'  without  inmates  not  included. 


The  range  of  the  daily  per  capita  cost  is  very  wide.  In  the  smallest 
group,  the  range  is  from  $0.38  to  $3.77,  in  the  next,  $0.32  to  $1.45,  with 
average  costs  of  $0.89  and  $0.76  respectively. 

As  almshouses  increase  in  size,  the  range  narrows,  and  the  average 
per  capita  cost  shows  a 40  per  cent  decrease.  These  figures  disprove 
the  common  belief  that  small  institutions  are  less  expensive  than  large 
ones. 

In  9 of  the  23  very  small  almshouses  the  per  capita  cost  exceeds  a 
dollar.  These  costs  should  be  of  interest  to  taxpayers.  In  one  larger 
institution  with  an  excessive  per  capita  cost  ($2.36)  the  quality  of  care 
is  very  poor,  and  the  costs  are  unquestionably  due  to  mismanagement. 

Table  A-4  presents  per  capita  costs  from  another  angle.  Of  the  47 
county  unit  almshouses,  39,  or  83  per  cent,  had  a daily  per  capita  cost 
under  seventy-five  cents.  Only  two  exceeded  a dollar.  In  contrast,  of 
the  36  township,  borough,  city  and  mixed  district  almshouses,  there 
were  only  ] 3 or  36  per  cent,  with  a daily  per  capita  under  seventy-five 
cents.  Eleven  ran  over  a dollar.  The  two  large  city  institutions  in 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  fell  in  the  loAvest  per  capita  group,  under 
fifty  cents  per  day. 

TaMe  A-4 


Almshouse  Dah.y  Per  Capita  Costs  By  Type  op  Poor  District,  1933 


Average  Pei 
Capita  Cost 

Type  of  Poor  District 

Total 

County  Units 

Town- 
ship, Borough 
City  and 
Mixed  Districts 

Pittsburgh 
and  Philadel- 
phia City  Depart- 
ments of  Welfare 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Under  $.50  

20 

42.6 

5 

13.9 

2 

100.0 

27 

31.7 

19 

40.4 

8 

22.2 

27 

31  7 

.75— i.OO  

6 

12.8 

10 

27.8 

16 

18.8 

1.00—1.25  - 

2.1 

5 

13.9 

6 

7.1 

1 1 .50 

1 

2.1 

2 

5.6 

3 

3.5 

1.50—2.00  

1 

2.7 

1 

1.2 

2.00—2.50  

1 

2.7 

1 

1.2 

2.. 50  and  over  

- 

2 

5.6 

-- 

2 

2.4 

Not  reported  

— 

— 1 

5.6 

2 

2.4 

Total  

47 

100.0 

36 

100.0 

2 

10(5".  0 

85 

100.0 
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Per  capita  costs  must  always  be  related  to  the  needs  of  people  under 
care  and  the  type  of  care  rendered.  There  never  can  be  a norm  for 
measuring  per  capita  costs  in  almshouses  as  long  as  the  institutions 
dift'cr  so  widely  on  almost  every  point,  from  size  of  institution  to  the 
kind  of  people  under  care.  Authorities  on  institutional  management! 
question  whether  any  institution  can  be  run  economically  with  less' 
than  one  hundred  beds.^ 

Number  and  Distribution  of  Almshouse  Population 

Table  A-5  compares  the  number  and  distribution  of  almshouse  in- 
mates in  the  years  1923^  and  1933.  Populations  vary  from  one  or  two 
decrepit  old  people  in  a small  rural  almshouse  to  several  thousand  in 
the  largest  counties. 

Table  A-o 


Almshouses  and  Almshouse  Populations — 1923  and  1933 


Average  Daily  Population 

Average  No.  of  In- 
mates Maintained 

Almshousts 

1923  1933 

1923 

1933 

No. 

Per  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

None  reported  

1 6 

2 

Less  than  25  

: 20 

23 

ii'j 

2.9 

211 

1.3 

■'5  but  under  50 

7 

4 

286 

3.3 

150 

50  but  under  100 

2:3 

11 

1718 

19.9 

836 

5.2 

100  but  under  250  

i 17 

26 

2743 

ill  .8 

3800 

23.5 

250  but  under  500  

5 

14 

1786 

20.7 

4893 

30.2 

500  and  over  — — - 

9 ! 

5 

1846 

21.4 

6286 

38.9 

Total  

86 

85 

8628 

100.0 

16176 

100.0 

The  decade  has  witnessed  a marked  decrease  in  population  in  the 
smaller  institutions,  and  a great  increase  in  the  larger  ones.  The 
average  daily  population  in  1923  of  8,628  mounted  in  the  decade  to 
16,176,  This  increase  of  87  per  cent  in  ten  years  offers  small  comfort 
to  those  who  want  to  believe  that  the  almshouse  is  dying  a natural 
death. 

Buildings,  Equipment  and  Standards  of  Care 

Some  small  almshouses  are  conducted  like  simple  farm  homes ; others 
are  at  the  imposing  edifice  stage  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  fine 
entrances  and  impressive  wings,  designed  for  the  benefit  of  local  pride 
rather  than  the  comfort  of  the  inmates.  A few  larger  institutions  have 
been  planned  for  practical  use. 

No  formal  scheme  of  evaluation  with  uniform  rating  scales  for  ad- 
ministration, equipment  and  type  of  care,  is  applicable  to  so  varied  a 
group  of  institutions. 

Capacity 

Capacity  is  an  elastic  term,  difficult  to  define.  The  factors  consid- 
ered were  dormitory  space,  living  and  dining  room  space,  and  ventila- 
tion. Overcrowding  may  be  due  to  actual  lack  of  space,  or  to  badly 

' Philadelphia  Hospital  and  Health  Survey,  1929,  sponsored  by  the  Philadelphia  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  p.  564. 

“ Prankel,  Emil,  Poor  Relief  in  Pennsylvania:  A State-wide  Survey;  1925,  Department  of 
Welfare,  Harrisburg,  p.  20. 
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planned  buildings.  For  example,  tbougb  it  has  been  well  known  for 
years  that  male  almshouse  inmates  outnumber  female  at  least  two  to 
one,  an  almshouse  built  in  the  last  decade  has  provided  the  same  room 
space  for  both  sexes  and  is  already  crowded  on  the  men’s  side. 

hhfteen  of  the  25  almshouses  having  less  than  25  inmates  are  not 
filled  to  capacity.  Only  2 are  overcrowded.  In  the  4 almshouses  of 
the  next  group  (25  to  50  inmates)  2 are  badly  overcrowded,  one  uses 
an  attic,  another  a basement  for  the  overflow  of  the  male  population. 

In  the  next  group  (11  almshouses:  50  to  100  inmates)  one  is  over- 
crowded, with  beds  in  the  corridors.  In  the  group  of  26  (100  to  250 
inmates)  15  are  overcrowded  in  bedrooms,  dining  rooms,  or  living 
rooms.  Almshouses  in  the  two  largest  groups,  with  one  exception,  are 
overcrowded.  One  of  the  largest  uses  an  old  hospital,  a veritable  fire 
trap,  for  a men’s  dormitory.  In  several  overcrowded  institutions  the 
inmates  eat  in  two  or  even  three  shifts,  with  resultant  administrative 
difficulties. 

The  solution  for  overcrowding  in  almshouses  lies  not  in  additional 
buildings,  but  in  careful  admission  policies,  analysis  of  the  population, 
and  the  further  development  of  adequate  public  relief  to  individuals 
in  their  own  homes. 

Admission  Policies 

The  poor  law  limits  almshouse  admissions  on  only  two  points : 
Q)  the  inmate  must  be  a legal  resident  of  the  district  in  which  he 
applies  for  care;  (2)  normal  children  between  two  and  sixteen  years 
of  age  must  not  be  kept  longer  than  sixty  days  in  an  almshouse. 

In  all  almshouses  with  less  than  one  hundred  inmates,  persons  are 
admitted  by  order  of  the  poor  directors.  In  larger  institutions  admis- 
sions are  granted  variously  by:  directors  of  the  poor,  almshouse  stew- 
ard, director  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  (in  Pittsburgh  and  Phila- 
delphia), and  in  some  counties  on  commitment  by  a justice  of  the  peace. 

Investigation  at  or  before  admission  is  ill-defined.  It  may  mean 
merely  questioning  an  applicant  on  arrival  at  the  almshouse ; or,  more 
rarely,  an  effort  to  make  contacts  with  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
applicant  and  to  investigate  his  financial  resources.  Ten  institutions 
report  no  investigation  of  applicants. 

Most  counties  make  no  investigation  (in  the  modern  sense)  as  to  the 
actual  needs  of  the  applicant  for  care,  his  history  and  resources.  Di- 
rectors of  the  poor  often  state  that  they  know  all  about  the  applicant 
from  long  residence  in  the  community. 

No  almshouse  in  the  State  has  as  yet  tried  the  experiment  of  pro- 
viding skilled  social  case  work  service  for  new  applicants.  It  is  fair 
to  assume  that  this  process,  which  has  radically  reduced  admission  to 
other  types  of  institutions,  especially  orphanages,  would  relieve  the 
overcrowding  in  many  almshouses  today. 

Nine  almshouses  receive  married  or  unmarried  women  during  preg- 
^ nancy;  five  do  not  admit  them;  the  remainder  base  the  decision  on  the 
individual  case.  Eighty-nine  babies  were  born  in  twelve  almshouses  in 
1933.  Some  sections  lack  suitable  resources  for  unmarried  mothers  and 
their  children.  Consequently,  the  county  homes  are  too  often  utilized. 
In  one  county  alone  nineteen  unmarried  mothers  gave  birth  to  chil- 
dren in  the  almshouse  in  1933. 
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Sonio  iiistitulioiis  do  not  receive  mental  patients ; otliers  accept  them 
for  temporary  care ; a fev  receive  and  keep  tliem  indefinitely. 

( Eight  almshouses  report  one  or  more  married  couples  under  care ; 
^ only  two  provide  separate  rooms  where  they  may  be  together. 

Diet 

From  the  daily  menus  submitted  by  institutions  recording  them,  and 
from  the  notes  of  field  workers  gathered  during  annual  inspections,  a 
trained  dietitian  rated  the  quality  and  combination  of  foods  in  the 
diets  of  the  almshouses.  Only  two  simple  ratings  were  used.  A good 
diet  was  defined  as  one  including  milk,  green  vegetables,  butter,  a fresh 
or  dried  fruit  at  least  daily.  A poor  diet  lacked  these  essentials  and 
showed  an  excess  of  starchy  foods  and  a lack  of  butter,  milk,  green 
vegetables  and  fruit. 

In  34  almshouses  the  diet  was  rated  as  good,  with  sufficient  milk, 
vegetables,  and  butter.  Two  of  them  furnished  very  good  food,  with 
) sick  trays  prepared  for  the  special  needs  of  inmates  under  the  doctors’ 
■ orders,  and  planned  menus  for  the  institutions. 

, In  37  almshouses  of  varying  sizes  the  diet  was  poor.  In  two  of  the 
I smallest,  the  diet  was  extremely  poor,  with  oleomargarine,  the  use  of 
I which  in  charitable  institutions  is  forbidden  by  law,  substituted  for 
butter. 

Attempts  to  run  the  farms  for  profit  rather  than  for  the  employment 
i and  feeding  of  inmates  have  curious  results.  One  of  the  largest  alms- 
c houses,  raising  over  three  hundred  chickens,  served  eggs  to  the  inmates 
I only  at  Easter. 

I Employment  of  Inmates 

People  enter  almshouses  because  for  some  reason  they  cannot  be  self- 
I supporting  in  the  community.  Patience  and  imagination  on  the  part 
1 of  the  steward  are  necessary  to  fit  those  inmates  who  can  do  a half  or 
a third  of  a day’s  work  into  the  maintenance  tasks  of  the  institution, 
i Inrhates  work  as  cobblers,  bakers,  in  the  kitchen,  the  laundry,  the  sew- 
i ing  rooms,  about  the  stables  or  in  the  fields.  All  such  tasks  are  useful 
<:  to  the  institution  and  contribute  to  the  contentment  of  the  worker. 

The  one  task  often  performed  by  inmates  that  is  open  to  question 
is  the  unsupervised  care  of  the  sick.  Inspectors  frequently  find  in- 
mates of  low  mentality  or  vicious  or  unstable  character  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  bedridden  and  infirm. 

Since  many  inmates  have  no  means  to  secure  even  a little  spending 
money,  the  fairly  common  practice  of  paying  a small  sum  weekly  for 
extra  tasks  seems  desirable. 

Comfort  and  Privacy 

Sixteen  of  the  institutions  provide  no  living  rooms  for  the  men; 
in  20  there  are  none  for  the  Avomen.  Staying  all  day  in  the  room  in 
which  one  must  sleep  at  night,  month  in  and  month  out,  may  become 
a genuine  source  of  misery. 

Small  things  take  on  immense  importance  for  those  whose  choices 
and  activities  are  few.  Old  people  are  not  always  cleanly;  they  fre- 
quently hoard  food  or  other  articles  which  spoil  and  attract  mice  or 
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vermin.  This  difficulty  is  svmmounted  in  those  almshouses  where  the 
steward  recognizes  the  normal  human  longing  to  receive  gifts  or  to 
keep  some  token  of  better  days. 

Almost  every  inmate  has  a few  treasured  things,  such  as  photographs, 
letters  or  keepsakes.  The  informality  of  the  smaller  institutions  per- 
mits the  hoarding  of  these  reminders  of  the  past.  In  20  of  the  25 
smallest  almshouses  personal  possessions  are  permitted  within  reason- 
able limits  and  are  usually  kept  in  bureau  drawers;  in  2 institutions 
the  inmates  even  have  certain  pieces  of  furniture  of  their  own. 

As  the  almshouses  increase  in  size,  personal  possessions  are  relegated 
to  lockers  or  compartments  in  storerooms.  Only  two  of  the  largest 
institutions  permit  inmates  to  keep  even  a few  personal  things ; in  one 
the  only  space  is  under  the  bed. 

Recreation 

Perhaps  the  least  endurable  part  of  life  in  an  institution  is  its 
monotony  in  food,  in  clothing,  in  daily  routine.  Even  for  the  old,  the 
sense  of  being  out  of  the  current  of  community  life,  of  having  no  share 
in  normal  living,  may  seem  like  a living  death. 

Recreation  in  an  almshouse  is  dependent  largely  on  the  interest  and 
understanding  of  the  steward  and  on  a sense  of  responsibility  by  the 
nearest  community  for  the  happiness  of  the  inmates. 

Magazines  and  other  reading  matter  were  found  in  33  of  the  alms- 
houses ; 22  had  radios.  There  were  musical  instruments  and  games 
in  at  least  half  of  the  institutions.  TAventy-five  institutions  reported 
that  outside  groups  gave  entertainments  at  the  institutions  on  holidays 
or  oftener. 

Nothing  adds  more  to  the  comfort  of  inmates  than  little  extras  that 
temper  the  bleakness  of  institutional  living.  Curtains,  growing  plants, 
a few  pictures,  bright  floor  covering,  an  open  fireplace,  help  to  make 
life  tolerable.  In  the  smaller  institutions  these  things  are  found  more 
frequently  than  in  large.  Several  recent  additions  to  the  larger  in- 
stitutions have  given  them  consideration. 

Religious  Services 

In  the  small  institutions  able-bodied  inmates  usually  go  out  to  a 
neighboring  church.  The  distance,  advanced  age  and  illness  prevent 
many  inmates  from  attending.  Larger  institutions  hold  a weekly 
religious  service ; in  one  of  the  largest,  a daily  service. 

Discipline 

Methods  of  discipline  are  largely  at  the  steward’s  discretion.  Drunk- 
enness and  profanity  are  the  most  frequent  offenses. 

Visiting  Hours 

A majority  of  institutions  have  elastic  visiting  hours;  only  14  re- 
port fixed  hours,  which  are  relaxed  if  visitors  come  from  a distance. 
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Hospitalization  of  Almshouses 

The  increasing  number  of  chronically  ill  inmates  in  almshouses  ® 
indicates  a need  for  converting  at  least  the  larger  ones  into  institutions 
primarily  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  infirm.  Through  the  years  the 
hospitalization  of  almshouses  has  been  frequently  discussed  as  a wel- 
fare objective. 

An  almshouse  may  be  classified  as  hospitalized  when : 

1.  All  inmates  have  a routine  medical  examination  at  ad- 
mission ; 

2.  A ‘physican  is  employed  to  give  medical  service  and 
visits  regularly  at  least  once  a week ; 

! 3.  Graduate  nurses  are  employed  in  key  positions  to  super- 

, vise  the  care  of  the  sick ; 

I 4.  A ward  or  separate  building  is  set  aside  for  the  care  of 

sick  and  bedridden  inmates. 

Five  almshouses  in  the  State,  four  of  which  are  in  the  largest  popu- 
lation group,  may  be  rated  as  “hospitalized,”  having  met  these  four 
tests.  Three  more  lack  one  point  only  in  meeting  them. 

Practically  none  of  the  smallest  institutions  have  achieved  even  one 
of  these  four  standards.  One  has  a medical  examination  at  admission. 
Doctors  are  on  call  only  at  the  discretion  of  the  matron.  One  employs 
a trained  nurse.  The  small  institvitions  lack  hospital  wards.  In  14  of 
them,  however,  very  sick  or  dying  inmates  are  moved  to  separate  rooms 
for  privacy. 

In  the  almshouses  with  100-250  inmates  something  approaching 
hospitalization  is  found.  Pour  require  a medical  examination  at  ad- 
mission. Three  have  resident  physicians;  in  13,  physicians  call  daily, 
or  three  or  four  times  a week.  Six  employ  trained  nurses.  Nine  pro- 
vide a separate  ward  or  building  for  the  sick. 

In  the  two  largest  groups,  including  19  institutions,  6 give  routine 
medical  examinations  at  entrance.  Four  have  a resident  physician, 
7 provide  daily  visits  from  the  doctor,  and  the  rest  regular  visits  at 
least  weekly.  All  employ  at  least  two  trained  nurses.  All  have  an 
infirmary  or  separate  building  for  the  sick  except  one,  which  provides 
small  rooms  for  sick  persons. 

The  medical  examination  at  entrance  is  the  point  most  commonly 
omitted  from  the  medical  program.  Although  given  by  only  15  alms- 
houses, its  importance  can  not  be  overestimated.  Chronic  or  even 
acute  illnesses,  which  could  be  cured  or  at  least  checked  in  an  early 
stage,  may  be  neglected  for  weeks  or  months.  Inmates  frequently  do 
not  themselves  recognize  the  gravity  of  a condition  until  it  has  gone 
beyond  hope  of  improvement. 

Almshouse  Employes 

It  was  impossible  to  secure  strictly  accurate  figures  on  the  ratio  of 
paid  employes  to  inmates  under  care  because  of  the  difference  in  the 
size  of  the  institutions,  the  number  of  employes  on  an  indefinite  part 
time  basis,  and  the  enrolling  of  certain  inmates  both  as  inmates  and 

" See  pp.  1S5,  136,  and  146-148. 
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employes.  It  is  a fairly  common  practice  to  carry  able-bodied  inmates  i| 
on  the  petty  payroll — a practice  which  may  be  desirable  with  certain  ? 
safeguards  and  provided  a careful  accounting  system  is  maintained. 

• j 

Table  A-6  ! 

Ratio  of  Paid  Employes  to  Inmates 


Number  of 
Almshouses 

Inmates  Per  Employe 

Average  Population 

Range 

Median 

21 

1/2**-  8 
6 —21 

4 

4 

8 

11 

6 —27 

12 

26 

4 —A3 

14 

14 

12  —61 

25 

5 

10  —85 

30 

* Two  almshouses  without  inmates  not  included.  Two  others  had  no  records  of  employes,  j 
Two  employes,  one  Inmate.  i 


Figures  on  this  point  are  suggestive  only.  (See  Table  A-6.)  The 
only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  figures  showing  so  wide  a range  is 
that  even  institutions  of  approximately  the  same  size  have  developed 
no  comparable  standards  as  to  the  number  of  employes  needed.  The 
larger,  better  organized  institutions  with  some  classification  of  inmates 
can  assign  one  attendant  to  a homogeneous  group,  thereby  lowering 
service  charges.  This  point  is  demonstrated  in  Table  A-3  (p.  126), 
showing  the  lower  per  capita  costs  in  the  larger  institutions. 

Stewards  are  frequently  chosen  without  regard  to  their  knowledge 
of  institutional  management.  No  analysis  of  their  job  has  ever  been 
made.  Good  farmers  or  political  appointees  are  not  the  best  caretakers 
for  the  chronically  ill. 

The  smallest  institutions  pay  almost  no  attention  to  the  selection  of 
qualified  employes.  In  several  almshouses  some  inmates  are  obviously 
superior  to  their  keepers  in  general  intelligence  and  background.  Often 
employes  are  engaged  because  they  are  themselves  dependent.  ^ In  four 
institutions  one  or  more  of  the  regular  employes  are  unmistakably 
feebleminded.  In  three,  the  so-called  employes  are  unpaid. 

The  larger  institutions  recognize  the  medical  aspects  of  their  problem, 
and  also  realize  that  their  function  is  primarily  the  care  of  inmates 
rather  than  the  carrying  on  of  farm  activities  to  feed  them.  As  the 
institution  tends  to  become  hospitalized  the  introduction  of  resident 
physicians  and  graduate  nurses  serves  to  pull  up  the  quality  of  the 
personnel. 

Only  the  larger  institutions  can  provide  trained  supervision  of  in- 
mates. This  is  especially  needed  in  the  cases  of  the  bedridden  and  the 
very  old.  A number  of  the  smaller  institutions  do  not  provide  night 
supervision,  a lack  which  unquestionably  adds  unnecessary  hardship 
and  even  danger  to  bedridden  inmates. 

The  question  of  non-resident  employes  has  not  been  studied.  Non- 
resident positions  in  the  larger  institutions  would  tend  to  attract  young 
and  better  equipped  employes. 
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Equipment 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  smaller  almshouses  are  not  and  indeed 
cannot  be  equipped  for  their  main  task,  the  care  of  the  aged  and  infirm. 
Even  disregarding  this  point,  in  only  17  of  the  38  homes  with  less  than 
a hundred  inmates  was  the  equipment  rated  as  adequate.  The  others 
lacked  such  essentials  as  refrigeration,  laundry  equipment,  sufficient 
bed  clothing,  inside  toilets,  etc. 

In  the  institutions  with  more  than  a hundred  inmates,  31  of  the  45 
had  fairly  adequate  equipment. 

Sanitation  and  Cleanliness 

Fifty-three  of  the  institutions  were  rated  as  clean ; 13  were  very 
dirty,  wdth  bedbugs,  foul  odors,  dirty  bedding,  an  excessive  number 
of  flies,  etc.  The  remainder  were  in  fair  condition. 

Forty-two  almshouses  had  good  sanitary  equipment.  Ten  were  in 
poor  condition,  with  an  inadequate  water  supply,  no  inside  toilets  or 
toilets  in  poor  condition,  no  refrigeration,  etc.  Seven  of  the  ten  were 
in  the  three  groups  with  small  populations. 

Fire  Protection 

Keal  protection  against  loss  of  life  by  fire  depends  upon  two  major 
^ factors : fireproof  buildings,  and  a staff  trained  for  action  in  case  of 
' fire.  One  of  the  best  almshouse  stewards  in  the  State  declares  frankly 
that  a group  of  decrepit  and  bedridden  people  cannot  possibly  be  moved 
from  the  third  floor  of  buildings,  and  probably  not  from  the  second 
floor.  Extinguishers  are  of  little  use  in  old  frame  buildings. 

With  the  exception  of  a few,  including  the  five  largest  almshouses, 

: there  are  definite  fire  hazards  in  almost  all  the  institutions.  Many  of 
the  buildings  are  old ; inmates  are  housed  on  the  third  floor ; the  staffs 
are  inadequate  and  especially  at  night  would  be  unable  to  move  the 
inmates.  In  the  smallest  institutions,  the  buildings  would  in  all  prob- 
ability burn  to  the  ground  rapidly,  with  loss  of  life. 

Conclusion 

The  State-wide  picture  of  almshouses  is  that  of  a group  which,  with 
a few  exceptions,  falls  far  short  of  modern  standards  of  good  institu- 
tional management. 

These_  standards  cannot  be  achieved  by  the  smaller  institutions. 
Even  without  essential  services,  their  costs  are  now  so  high  as  to  be 
serioiply  open  to  question.  Regional  institutions,  large  enough  to 
permit  economical  management,  would  offer  the  only  solution  to  the 
problem. 


Chapter  2 

THE  ALMSHOUSE  INMATES 

Summary  of  Main  Points 

The  turnover  in  total  almshouse  population  was  10,948,  or 
approximately  40  per  cent,  during  the  year  1933.  Nearly  ‘ 
twenty-three  hundred  inmates  left  after  stays  of  less  than 
one  month. 

One  in  four  of  the  persons  admitted  during  the  year  had  i 
previous  almshouse  residence. 

Men  outnumber  women  in  almshouses  by  about  three  to  one. 

The  chief  cause  stated  for  almshouse  admission  in  1933  was 
old  age.  Unemployment  came  next  and  chronic  illness  third. 

Nearly  four  out  of  five  almshouse  inmates  are  past  fifty 
years  of  age.  More  than  three  in  ten  are  past  seventy. 

Nine  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  1933  almshouse  population 
died  in  the  institutions  during  the  year. 

Forty-five  per  cent  of  almshouse  inmates  in  1933  were 
single ; 31  per  cent  were  widowed.  Over  90  per  cent  were 
citizens  and  69  per  cent  were  native  bom. 

WHILE  the  number  of  inmates  under  care  in  Pennsylvania  alms- 
houses increased  84  per  cent  in  the  decade  1923-1933,^  the  in- 
crease in  1933  over  1932  was  only  1.16  per  cent.  (See  Table  A-7.) 
This  relatively  slight  increase  in  population  in  1933  i§  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  larger  expenditures  for  unemployment  relief  from  Federal 
and  State  funds,  granted  to  individuals  as  well  as  to  families  in  the 
community. 

Table  A-7 


Movement  of  Almshouse  Population,  1933 


Men 


Women 


Children 


Total 


Number  in  almshouses  January  1,  1933  

Admitted  during  year  

Children  bom  in  almshouse  

Aggregate  population  

Discharged  during  year  

Ban  away  

Died  

Total  loss  of  population  

Remaining  end  of  year  December  31,  1933  

Average  daily  number  supported  during  year 


12,254 

7,938 

20,192 

5,396 

496 

1,873 

7,765 

12,427 


3,632 

2,733 

6,365 

1,930 

70 

647 

2,647 

3,718 


243 

376 

89 

708 

510 

14 

12 

536 

172 


16,129 

11,047 

89 

27,265 

7,836 

580 

2,532 

10,948 

16,317 

16,056 


I See  Table  A-1,  p.  124. 
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During  1933,  7,836  almsliouse  inmates  were  discharged,  580  ran  away, 
and  2,532  died  in  the  institution.  This  shift  of  10,948  people,  40  per 
cent  of  the  aggregate  population  of  27,265,  shows  the  dual  function 
of  the  institution  in  furnishing  temporary  as  well  as  permanent  care. 

The  reasons  why  so  large  a number  of  persons  (8,416)  were  dis- 
charged or  ran  away  were  not  specifically  given.  Individual  records 
stated  that  they  went  home,  went  to  relatives,  refused  to  work,  or  left 
for  a variety  of  other  reasons. 

Records 

Many  institutions  keep  such  inadequate  records  that  it  has  been 
impossible  to  tabulate  even  the  simplest  facts  about  inmates.  Forty- 
five  almshouses  now  use  the  brief  record  forms  ^ supplied  by  the 
Department  of  Welfare.  Statistical  tables  based  on  these  records  cover 
12,377  inmates,  or  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  almshouse  popu- 
lation in  1933.  Figures  quoted  in  this  chapter  are  taken  from  these 
tables. 

Reasons  for  Admission 

The  leading  cause  for  almshouse  admission  in  1933  was  old  age, 
accounting  for  3,558  persons,  or  26.6  per  cent  of  the  12,377  inmates 
under  care  on  December  31.  (See  Table  A-8.) 

The  second  group  in  size,  those  unable  to  find  employment,  num- 
bered 2,317,  or  18.7  per  cent.  Since  four-fifths  of  this  group  were 
past  fifty  years  of  age,  and  some  over  seventy,  it  is  evident  that  a 
more  careful  analysis  of  their  reason  for  seeking  admission  would 
have  placed  many  of  them  in  other  groups. 

The  third  largest  group  was  the  2,125  chronically  ill.  If  to  this 
group  are  added  232  impaired  physically,  they  cover  il9  per  cent  of 
the  total  admissions. 

Until  good  records,  case  work  service,  and  medical  examinations  are 
required,  little  can  be  known  about  why  people  enter  almshouses. 
The' vague  and  commonly  used  pseudo-diagnoses  such  as  ailing,  sickly, 
or  decrepit  have  no  real  value.  Many  inmates  seek  admission  as  a 
I result  of  several  different  social  disabilities.  While  old  age  may  be 
' what  a physician  would  call  the  presenting  symptom,  it  is  frequently 
combined  with  alcoholism,  mental  defect,  or  chronic  disease. 

Previous  Almshouse  Residence 

A surprisingly  large  number  of  almshouse  inmates  have  previously 
entered  the  same  or  a different  almshouse.  Of  the  12,377  inmates  in 
1933,  3,514,  or  more  than  one  in  four,  stated  that  this  was  not  their 
first  admission.  These  figures  again  indicate  the  need  for  an  intelligent 
control  of  admissions  and  case  work  service  in  the  community. 

Population  Turnover 

Since  no  almshouse  has  the  legal  right  to  detain  inmates  against 
their  will,  the  turnover  in  population  is  high.  It  is,  of  course,  not  a 
complete  turnover;  the  old,  the  sick,  the  infirm  compose  a group  of 
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permanent  residents.  The  floating  group  includes  vagrants,  ex-prosti- 
tutes, alcoholics,  and  worn-out  laborers  who  are  able  to  pick  up  odd 
jobs  outside  during  the  warm  months,  but  must  seek  a winter  shelter. 
In  a few  counties  the  court  uses  the  almshouse  as  a place  of  detention 
and  treatment  for  women  suffering  from  venereal  disease  or  awaiting 
transfer  to  a penal  institution.  Even  the  able-bodied  unemployed 
were  frequently  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  the  almshouse  during  the  first 
years  of  the  depression. 

Out  of  a total  number  of  7,599  discharged  from  forty-five  almshouses 
4n  1933,  2,268  left  after  a .stay  of  less  than  a month.  (See  Table  A-10.) 
;Six  hundred  and  ninety -nine  of  the  1,459  men  and  193  of  the  687 
j women  in  this  group  were  past  the  age  of  fifty.  How  these  older  men 
and  women  readjusted  their  lives  to  avoid  further  almshouse  care  is 
not  revealed  in  the  records.  Many  of  them  probably  need  never  have 
i entered  the  almshouse  if  social  case  work  and  home  relief  had  been 
available  in  the  community. 

I Among  those  discharged  from  almshou.ses  in  1933  were  1320  persons 
past  the  age  of  seventy.  More  than  three-fifths  (831)  of  this  group  of 
i aged  persons  had  been  in  the  almshouse  less  than  a year.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  so  many  old  people  should  have  been  able  to  return  to 
fthe  community. 

Mortality 

Acute  illness  is  a constant  problem  in  almshouses.  Of  the  aggregate 
population  of  27,265  inmates  cared  for  in  1933,  2,532,  or  over  9 per  cent, 
died  in  the  institution.  The  need  for  a medical  examination  at  en- 
i trance  is  emphasized  by  individnal  records  showing  that  many  persons 
i die  shortly  after  admission. 

^ Sex 

Seventy-six  per  cent  (9,415)  of  the  12,377  inmates  in  45  Pennsyl- 
vania almshouses  December  31,  1933,  were  men.  Twenty-two  per  cent 
, (2,714)  Avere  Avomen,  and  one  per  cent  (130)  AA'ere  children  under 
sixteen.  The  sex  and  age  of  the  other  118  inmates  Avere  not  recorded. 

Men  make  up  the  larger  ]>art  of  the  floating  population  as  Avell  as 
of  the  more  permanent  group.  Several  reasons  account  for  this  uncA^en 
division  of  the  sexes.  AVomen  are  more  likely  than  men  to  be  cared 
for  by  relatiAms  and  friends.  They  do  not  move  so  far  from  their  OAvn 
community  in  the  search  for  AA'ork.  Often  they  can  make  a place  in 
a family  by  helping  Avith  the  houseAvork.  Men  are  more  exposed 
to  physical  hazards  and  more  apt  to  become  crippled  or  disabled. 

Age 

Almshouses  are  fast  becoming  homes  for  tlie  aged  and  infirm,  ac- 
cording to  the  figures  on  age  of  inmates.  Less  than  10  per  cent  (1,209) 
were  under  forty.  Seventy -nine  per  cent,  almost  four  out  of  every  five, 
were  past  fifty  years  of  age,  and  3,936,  or  32  per  cent,  were  past 
seventy. 
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Marital  Condition 

Forty-five  per  cent  of  all  almshouse  inmates  were  single.  An  addi- 
tional 31  per  cent  were  widowed.  This  high  percentage  of  single  and 
widowed  among  almshouse  inmates  in  comparison  with  the  general 
population  emphasizes  the  fact  that  adult  dependency  is  elo.sely  related 
to  lack  of  family  ties  and  normal  family  life. 

Occupations 

Many  applicants  for  almshouse  care  have  been  unemployed  for  so 
long  a period  that  reports  of  previous  occupations  are  unreliable.  Six 
; hundred  thirty-six  of  the  12,377  inmates  stated  that  they  had  never 
I worked.  Only  110  had  been  engaged  in  professional  service,  and  71 
in  clerical  work. 

Religion 

Fifty-seven  per  cent  of  almshouse  inmates  were  Protestants;  39  per 
cent  Catholic.  The  very  small  proportion  of  Jews— only  36  in  the 
whole  number — indicates  how  effectively  that  group  cares  for  its  own 
destitute. 

Citizenship 

About  seven  out  of  ten  (69  per  cent)  of  almshouse  inmates  were  na- 
tive born.  Only  9 per  cent  were  recorded  as  unnaturalized  aliens. 
These  figures  refute  the  familiar  misconception  that  aliens  make  up 
a large  part  of  almshouse  populations. 

Conclusion 

Most  generalizations  about  almshouse  inmates,  aside  from  the  few 
facts  that  have  been  discussed  in  this  section,  are  misleading.  In  one 
county  dependent  aged  have  no  source  of  help  but  the  almshouse.  In 
another  county,  with  well-organized  private  agencies  and  outdoor  relief, 
only  sick  and  decrepit  aged  turn  to  the  institxition.  The  kind  of  people 
found  in  the  local  almshouse  is  an  excellent  indication  of  the  com- 
munity level  of  social  organization. 


Chapter  3 

THE  PKOBLEMS  OF  SPECIAL  OKOUPS 

Summary  of  Main  Points 

The  majority  of  old  persons  now  in  almshouses  will  prob- 
ably not  be  benefitted  by  Pennsylvania’s  new  old  age  assist- 
ance law.  In  the  future,  however,  these  pensions  will  doubt- 
less lessen  the  number  of  able-bodied  aged  forced  to  go  to 
almshouses. 

The  number  of  known  insane  persons  in  almshouses  is 
small ; the  number  of  feebleminded  is  large.  Extension  of 
State  care  for  the  mentally  ill  and  defective  should  remove 
both  groups. 

Blind  persons  made  up  3.3  per  cent  of  almshouse  inmates  on 
December  31,  1933.  The  great  majority  of  them  were  old  and 
had  other  physical  handicaps  besides  blindness. 

The  able-bodied  unemployed  persons  who  came  into  alms- 
houses in  increasing  numbers  in  1930-32  are  gradually  leaving 
as  Federal  relief  hasi  been  extended  to  individuals  as  well  as 
families. 

The  Federal  transient  program  is  largely  relieving  alms- 
houses of  the  care  of  transients. 

The  chronically  ill  and  infirm  are  becoming  an  increasingly 
numerous  and  serious  problem,  and  few  almshouses  are  equip- 
ped to  give  them  proper  care. 

This  growing  necessity  for  public  care  for  the  chronically 
ill  indicates  the  need  for  replacing  almshouses  with  regional 
hospitals  serving  larger  governmental  units. 

The  law  permits  temporary  care  of  normal  children  in 
almshouses  and  longer  retention  of  infants  and  of  children 
mentally  or  physically  handicapped.  In  1933,  665  children 
were  cared  for.  Eighty-nine  of  these  were  babies  born  in  alms- 
houses. 

Almost  every  almshouse  has  a miscellaneous  residue  of  in- 
mates known  as  “custodial  care”  cases,  who  seem  incapable 
of  living  self-respecting  lives  in  the  community. 

Classification  of  inmates  is  possible  only  in  the  larger  insti 
tutions.  The  forty  smaller  almshouses  can  do  no  more  thai 
separate  the  sexes.  Alcoholics,  feebleminded,  crippled,  aged,  and  sicli 
eat  together  and  sleep  under  a common  roof. 

This  chapter  discusses  the  problems  of  certain  groups  represented  ii 
the  population  of  almost  every  almshouse.  Other  groups  (the  adul 
crippled,  for  example)  are  omitted,  partly  because  they  are  less  numer 
ous  and  partly  because  little  is  known  of  their  needs.  No  carefu 
ease  by  case  analysis  of  the  almshouse  population  has  yet  been  mad( 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Figures  used  in  this  chapter  include  only  the  12,377  inmates  oj 
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the  45  almshouses  using  record  forms  supplied  by  the  Department  of 
Welfare.  They  represent  75.8  per  cent  of  the  total  almshouse  popu- 
lation of  16,317. 

I.  THE  AGED 

The  total  number  of  persons  jDast  the  age  of  seventy  receiving  care  in 
45  almshousas  for  all  or  part  of  the  year  1933  was  5,256.  Of  these 
1,320  died  or  were  discharged  during  the  year.  (See  Tables  A-9  and 
A-10,  p.  138.) 

In  addition  to  almshouses,  which  are  generally  the  only  refuge  for 
elderly  persons  who  are  chronically  ill  or  without  money  or  church 
connections,  Pennsylvania  has  136  private  homes  for  the  aged.  Twenty- 
one  non-sectarian  homes  receive  State  aid ; most  of  the  others  are  sup- 
ported by  religious  or  fraternal  organizations  for  their  own  members. 
The  great  majority  have  an  admission  fee ; all  have  long  waiting  lists, 
unless  the  entrance  fee  is  high ; many  receive  only  able-bodied  aged. 
The  total  capacity  of  these  private  institutions  is  about  eight  thousand, 
with  forty-six  hundred  beds  for  aged  women,  and  only  thirty-four 
hundred  for  men,  though  there  are  probably  more  men  than  women 
in  need  of  care. 

The  dreadful  struggle  of  the  aged  to  keep  ‘ ‘ olf  the  county  ’ ’ has  been 
pictured  again  and  again,  from  the  story  of  old  Betty  Higden,^ 
dying  in  thankfulness  under  a tree  with  her  burial  money  fastened  in 
her  dress,  to  the  case  records  of  today,  truer  than  fiction  in  their  ac- 
counts of  old  people  who  have  fought  desperately  to  escape  this  final 
degradation. 

The  smaller  Pennsylvania  almshouses,  especially,  can  not  give  aged 
inmates  the  kind  of  medical  and  nursing  care  that  would  make  their 
declining  years  at,  least  endurable. 

The  S poor  farm,  for  example,  is  a large  frame  country 

house,  on  a hill  back  from  the  main  highway.  Cheerless  and  forlorn, 
it  houses  twelve  inmates.  The  beds  are  a miscellaneous  collection  in 
peg,t  need  of  paint.  Bedding  is  ill  assorted  and  none  too  clean.  No 
inside  toilet  or  bathing  facilities  are  provided  for  the  women  inmates. 
There  are  no  provisions  for  nursing  the  sick.  A local  doctor  is  called 
in  case  of  acute  illness.  No  medical  records  are  kept.  The  one  able- 
bodied  woman  in  the  place,  the  wife  of  the  steward,  has  no  time  to 
give  individual  care  to  the  inmates. 

This  institution  houses  seven  old  men  and  five  old  women.  Ten  of 
the  twelve  are  past  sixty-five  years  of  age.  At  the  time  of  the  last 
inspection  by  the  Department  of  Welfare  a woman  aged  ninety  was 
crying  with  cold;  another  was  huddled  in  old  blankets  on  her  bed, 
trying  to  keep  warm. 

For  this  utterly  inadequate  care  of  twelve  aged  inmates  the  tax- 
payers pay  about  $3,900  a year — an  amount  that  in  a well-managed 
and  equipped  larger  institution  would  be  quite  enough  to  provide 
proper  care  for  twelve  persons.  The  cost  of  providing  adequate  care 
for  this  small  group  under  the  present  arrangements  would  be  pro- 
hibitive. 


1 Dickens,  Charles:  Oiir  Mutual  Friend  '864-1865. 
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Old  Age  Assistance 

At  the  1933  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  an  Old  Age 
Assistance  Act  was  passed,  effective  December  1,  1934.  Old  age  as- 
sistance is  primarily  for  the  able-bodied  aged.  In  Pennsylvania,  if  the 
experience  of  other  states  holds  true,  monthly  pensions  may  not  benefit 
the  majority  of  old  people  now  in  the  almshouses.  Hundreds  of  alms- 
house inmates  are  so  broken  in  body  or  mind,  or  so  institutionalized 
and  friendless,  as  to  be  unable  to  adjust  themselves  to  community  life. 

Actual  figures  confirm  this  statement.  An  analysis  of  the  admission 
cards  of  eleven  almshouses  keeping  fairly  accurate  records  showed  that 
of  755  inmates  aged  seventy  and  over  only  125  were  regarded  as  nor- 
mal in  mind  and  in  fairly  good  health.  In  one  county  an  analysis  of 
the  records  of  107  inmates  over  seventy  (including  30  past  eighty) 
showed  only  eight  in  good  physical  and  mental  health. 

Woodville,  Allegheny  County,  one  of  the  largest  almshouses  in  the 
State,  had  245  inmates  in  1933  past  seventy  years  of  age.  The  phy- 
sician in  charge  counted  only  38  of  these  well  enough  to  leave  the 
institution  without  provision  for  continuous  medical  and  nursing  care. 

The  Beal  Beneficiaries  of  the  New  Law 

For  those  aged  not  yet  in  institutions,  adequate  assistance  to  insure 
sufficient  food,  comfortable  living  conditions,  and  freedom  from  worry 
will  go  far  to  alleviate  and  prevent  the  physical  and  mental  disabilitfes 
that,  more  than  old  age  itself,  have  forced  so  many  old  people  to  travel 
“over  the  hill  to'  the  poorhouse.”  The  experience  of  other  states 
shows  that  old  age  assistance  combined  with  social  case  work  will,  in 
the  future,  insure  continuous  residence  of  many  aged  in  the  commun- 
ity rather  than  in  the  almshouse. 

Plans  for  the  futurql  care  of  the  aged  must  cover  three  points : 

1.  Institutional  care  for  the  senile,  bedridden  and  chroni- 
cally ill,  with  regional  hospitals,  rather  than  tiny  county  or 

k township  almshouses,  providing  the  necessary  nursing  and 
medical  care  on  an  economical  basis; 

2.  Non-contributory  old  age  assistance  for  the  able-bodied 
group  past  their  period  of  industrial  productivity; 

3.  A modem  system  of  old  age  insurance  to  provide  for 
workers  now  in  industry. 

Until  this  program  is  achieved,  destitute  old  age  will  be  found  both 
in  almshouses  and  in  Pennsylvania  communities. 

II.  THE  INSANE  AND  FEEBLEMINDED 

One  hundred  fifty-three  inmates  in  almshouses  without  mental  hos- 
pitals are  recorded  as  insane,  and  967  as  feebleminded.  Fourteen 
thousand,  three  hundred  sixty-one  mentally  ill  patients  are  in  thirteen 
licensed  county  mental  hospitals.  In  some  instances  these  county 
mental  hospital  departments  occupy  the  same  building  as  the  alms- 
house. 
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This  report  does  not  attempt  to  cover  licensed  county  mental  hos- 
pitals. Since  they  are  under  the  management  of  the  directors  of  the 
poor,  however,  some  description  of  their  relation  to  the  plan  of  Slate 
care  for  the  mentally  ill  is  relevant. 

Pennsylvania’s  Dual  System 

Most  states  regard  the  treatment  and  care  of  mental  patients  as  a 
state  rather  tlian  a county  responsibility.  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the 
few  states  in  which  there  is  still  divided  responsibility.  This  situation 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  .veal’s  ago  the  State  failed  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  mental  cases.  In  1895,  about  the  time  that  county  care 
was  abolished  in  some  states,  it  was  inaugurated  in  Pennsylvania.  Be- 
cause of  inadequate  State  care  it  became  necessary  to  license  county 
institutions. 

When  the  Welfare  Department  was  organized  in  1921  there  were 
20  county  institutions  for  mental  cases.  The  Bureau  of  Mental  Health 
condemned  8 of  these  institutions  as  unsuitable  and  they  were  closed 
by  October,  1922.  Since  1921  one  more  county  institution  previously 
authorized  has  been  opened,  making  13  licensed  county  hospitals  at 
present. 

These  county  institutions  vary  greatly  in  size,  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel. Some  of  the  largest  compare  favorably  with  the  State-owned 
mental  hospitals.  The  smallest  ones  have  no  resident  medical  staff ; 
provide  practically  no  treatment  or  diagnostic  facilities;  have  too  few 
units  for  classification  of  patients ; and  are  otherwise  purely  custodial 
institutions.  About  one-half  of  the  State’s  mentally  ill  patients  (the 
so-called  insane)  are  eared  for  in  licensed  county  institutions. 

The  sentiment  towards  complete  State  care  of  mental  patients  has 
grown  until  at  recent  legislative  sessions  bills  have  been  introduced 
providing  for  the  taking  over  by  the  State  of  tAvo  of  the  licensed  county 
hospitals.  Sufficient  State  funds  have  not  been  available  to  make  this 
possible. 

Insane  in  Almshouses 

^Mental  patients  in  need  of  treatment  and  care  in  a mental  hospital 
may  not  be  detained  in  an  almshouse,  except  temporarily  as  an  emerg- 
ency measure  pending  admission  to  the  proper  hospital.  Even  this  ex- 
cuse, however,  is  not  entirely  valid,  inasmuch  as  the  Mental  Health  Aet- 
provides  in  eases  of  emergency  for  the  immediate  admission  of  patients 
to  the  proper  mental  hospital. 

Some  mentall.y  ill  inmates  are  not  in  the  county  departments  licensed 
for  their  care,  but  in  the  almshouses  proper.  While  153  cases  are  re- 
corded by  alm.shouse  stewards  as  insane,  the  exact  number  is  not  known 
for  lack  of  proper  diagnosis.  A large  number  of  senile  persons  prob- 
ably do  not  need  treatment  and  care  in  a mental  hospital.  The  mental 
illness  of  .some  patients  is  related  to  such  physical  ailments  as  arterio- 
sclerosis, diabetes,  etc.  Others  are  so  old  and  disabled  that  local  of- 
ficials are  not  Avilling  to  pay  for  the  more  expensive  State  care.  In 
many  counties  psychiatric  service  is  not  available. 

If  a patient  in  a mental  hospital  recovers  sufficiently  to  be  paroled, 


2 1923,  July  11,  P.  L.  998,  Secs.  305-306. 
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but  does  not  have  a home  or  other  place  to  which  lie  may  he  sent,  he|j 
may  he  returned  to  the  almshonse  to  remain  on  a parole  status. 
this  way  additional  room  has  sometimes  been  made  at  a State  hospital 
for  more  suitable  cases.  Some  almshouse  inmates  need  treatment  and^ 
care  in  a mental  hospital.  They  include  those  siitfering  from  active  ;• 
psychoses,  who  are  disturbed,  suicidal,  homicidal,  delusional,  depressed,  , 
refusing  food,  or  showing  other  symptoms  of  a mental  illness.  On  their  ■ 
visits  of  inspection  the  field  Avorkers  of  the  Bureau  of  Community  ’ 
Work  of  the  Department  of  AYelfare  ni'ge  the  examination  of  such-; 
patients  and  commitment  to  the  mental  hospital  for  that  district. 

Overcrowding  in  the  State  hospitals  and  the  ditferential  in  cost  be- 
tween State  hospital  and  almshouse  care  undoubtedly  have  tended  to  i 
slow  up  commitments  to  mental  hospitals  by  the  directors  of  the  poor. 

Feebleminded  in  Almshouses 

Many  of  the  967  almshouse  inmates  recorded  as  feebleminded  may  , 
not  need  specialized  institutional  care,  or  at  least  not  until  a more  ; 
extensive  program  of  State  care  is  financially  possible.  Under  the 
Mental  Health  Act  it  is  possible  to  transfer  feebleminded  inmates  be-  j 
yond  the  training  period  or  women  past  the  child-bearing  age  back  to 
almshou.ses  from  the  State  institutions  for  mental  defectives.  Of  the  ; 
967  feebleminded  inmates  of  almshouses,  659  (67  per  cent)  are  over  ' 
forty  years  of  age.®  I 

When  workers  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  find  young  mental  de-  . 
fectives  in  almshouses,  especially  those  susceptible  to  training,  they 
urge  the  directors  of  the  poor  to  make  application  for  placing  such 
patients  on  the  Avaiting  list  of  the  State  institutions. 

Many  of  the  feebleminded  in  almshouses  should  not  be  there  even 
under  present  conditions.  They  include  children  and  younger  inmates, 
especially  women,  who  frecpiently  add  to  the  difficulties  of  administra- 
tion. Some  of  the  AA'omen  enter  the  almshouse  periodically  for  con-, 
finement  care.  The  age  groups  of  these  younger  feebleminded  in- 
mates in  the  forty-five  almshouses  ® show : > 

2 under  Dvo  years  of  age ;  *  * 

17  aged  2 to  16  years ; 

25  aged  16  to  21 ; 

99  men  aged  21  to  40;  ' 

132  Avomen  aged  21  to  40.  :| 

If  State  care  AA^ere  adequate  these  275  younger  feebleminded  inmates  j 
Avould  all  be  in  State  institutions  Avhich  provide  training  rather  than  “ 
custodial  care.  Compared  AAdth  the  5,583  feebleminded  in  State  insti- 
tutions ^ this  number  seems  small.  In  the  almshouse,  however,  they 
present  a constant  problem  to  the  management  and  to  the  community. 

III.  THE  BLIND 

On  December  31,  1933,  there  were  545  blind  persons  in  forty-five 
Pennsylvania  almshouses. 

It  is  a credit  both  to  the  State  and  to  local  communities  that  there! 


3 See  Table  A-8,  p.  136. 

* Number  as  of  May  31,  1934. 
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were  no  blind  persons  under  twenty-one  in  Pennsylvania  almshouses.® 
Thirty-three  blind  inmates  were  between  twenty-one  and  forty  years 
of  age;  53  were  between  forty  and  fifty.  Some  of  these  86  men  and 
women  under  fifty  years  of  age  probably  offered  possibilities  of  re- 
habilitation, though  a number  of  them  suffered  from  additional  physical 
or  mental  handicaps. 

In  the  older  group  457  were  fifty  years  of  age  or  over,  including 
246  (44  per  cent)  past  seventy.®  Most  of  this  o-roup  of  457  over 
fifty  (84  per  cent  of  the  total  number)  were  so  impaired  mentally  or 
physically  that  they  may  not  be  eligible  for  blind  pensions.  Less  than 
a dozen  almshouse  inmates  had  applied  for  a pension  during  the  first 
three  months  (June-August,  1934)  of  the  operation  of  the  new  law. 

The  experience  of  the  Council  for  the  Blind  of  the  Department  of 
Welfare  and  of  the  stewards  of  several  of  the  larger  almshouses  in- 
dicates that  practically  all  of  the  present  blind  inmates  of  almshouses 
are  in  need  of  institutional  care  for  some  major  infirmity  other  than 
blindness. 

That  only  5 per  cent  of  Pennsylvania’s  9600  blind  residents  are  in 
almshouses  is  evidence  of  the  effective  work  of  education  and  rehabili- 
tation being  carried  on  in  the  state. 

IV.  THE  UNEMPLOYED 

In  certain  parts  of  the  State,  especially  in  the  soft  and  hard  coal 
counties  and  in  industrial  cities  such  as  Pittsburgh,  hundreds  of  “non- 
family” men  became  homeless  in  the  depression  only  because  they  were 
unemployed  and  no  longer  able  to  pay  their  rent.  In  1930,  1931,  and 
Ipart  of  1932,  it  was  a regnlar  practice  in  many  parts  of  the  State  to 
;send  individuals  needing  relief  to  the  almshouses.  This  caused  deep 
i resentment  among  the  men  themselves,  and  there  was  constant  demand 
;for  relief  on  an  individual  basis.  With  the  initiation  of  the  Federal 
! unemployment  relief  program  in  September,  1932,  aid  was  granted  to 
individuals  as  well  as  to  families. 

On  December  31,  1931,  2,959  individuals  had  been  admitted  to  the 
' forty-five  almshouses  because  of  unemployment.  On  the  same  date  in 
1933  the  figure  had  dropped  22  per  cent  to  2,317.  Table  A-8  ^ shows, 
moreover,  that  of  this  number  remaining  in  almshouses,  only  464  (less 
than  20  per  cent,  were  under  fifty  years  of  age. 

Of  the  3,225  persons  between  sixteen  and  fifty  years  of  age  dis- 
|i  charged  from  Pennsylvania  almshouses  in  1933,  1,254  had  remained  in 
I the  institution  less  than  a month. 

I From  these  two  sets  of  figures  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
r the  Federal  program  of  relief  for  non-family  individuals  as  well  as 
■ for  families,  has  resulted  in  a movement  of  the  younger  able-bodied  men 
; out  of  almshouses  and  back  into  the  community.  This  is  a wholesome 
: change.  Institutional  care  Avas  obviously  an  unsuitable  and  expensive 
method  of  supporting  able-bodied  Avorkers  made  dependent  through 
industrial  collapse. 

V.  THE  TRANSIENT 

While  the  General  Poor  Belief  Act  provides  aid  for  the  transient 
until  his  legal  settlement  is  determined,’’  in  practice  he  has  been 

^ See  Table  A-8,  p.  136. 

' The  ages  of  12  were  not  recorded. 

’’  See  p.  136. 

• 1925,  May  14,  P.  L.  762;  Sec.  801. 
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nobody’s  concern.  Aid  rendered  to  unsettled  wanderers  by  poor  di- 
rectors has  been  as  meager  as  possible.  Except  for  the  services  of  a few 
private  societies  the  accepted  procedure  has  alway.s  been  to  hurry  them 
on  their  way. 

Almshouse  stewards  have  been  un-willing  to  allow  vagrants  to  mingle 
with  the  general  almshouse  population  even  for  a night,  partly  because 
of  the  risk  of  their  transmitting  disease  and  vermin  and  partly  because 
they  do  not  readily  fit  into  tlie  institutional  regime. 

Humanitarian  considerations  have  led  to  various  arrangements  for 
temporary  shelter  of  the  wanderer  on  what  might  be  called  the  rim 
of  the  institution.  Some  almshouses  set  aside  a little  building  on  the 
grounds,  usually  known  as  the  “tramp  house,”  in  charge  of  an  alms- 
house inmate.  Others  allo-w  transients  to  sleep  on  the  floor  in  a down- 
stairs room  or  in  a part  of  the  basement.  Some  pei’mit  them  to  sleep  at 
the  jail  and  eat  at  the  almshouse;  others  allow  an  occasional  transient 
to  sleep  in  the  men ’s  quarters.  One  county  gives  lodging  to  native 
born  transients  but  takes  “foreigners”  to  the  State  line. 

In  past  years  one  meal,  or  two  if  they  arrived  at  night,  was  usually 
given  to  applicants  before  they  \vere  told  to  move  on.  With  the  tre- 
mendous recent  increase  in  volume  of  transiency,  however,  almshouses 
have  adopted  a more  stringent  policy.  Some  give  only  one  meal  with- 
out lodging.  Another  gives  meals  to  a few  of  the  cleaner  applicants 
but  refuses  others.  Some  almshouses,  near  the  main  highways,  have 
been  obliged  to  refuse  all  applicants.  In  contrast,  a few  rural  alms- 
houses on  country  roads  report  that  they  almost  never  have  an  appli- 
cant. Most  almshouses  keep  no  social  records  of  transients  applying 
for  help.  In  most  cases  the  only  record  is  the  actual  number  of  meals 
given  annually  to  transients. 

The  development  of  the  Federal  Transient  Service  in  1933-34  has 
relieved  the  pressure  on  almshouses  for  temporary  care.  Some  stewards 
report  that  they  refer  all  applicants  to  the  nearest  transient  camp. 

VI.  THE  CHRONICALLY  ILL  AND  INFIRM 

“The  care  of  the  sick is  usually  unsuitable  and  in- 

adequate. It  is  mostly  entrusted  to  paupers,  whose  dulled 
sensibilities,  infirm  principles  and  indolent  disposition  unfit 
them  for  any  responsible  or  delicate  service.  There  is  no  better 
economy  in  bad  nursing  than  in  bad  medicine.”® 

This  statement,  made  sixty-three  years  ago  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  newly  created  State  Board  of  Charities,  still  holds  true  in  many 
Pennsylvania  almshouses. 

There  are  no  accurate  figures  as  to  the  number  of  ill  and  infirm  in 
Pennsylvania  almshouses.  Seventy  of  the  eighty-five  institutions  have 
no  medical  examinations  at  admission.  The  reasons  for  admission^" 
show  only  2,125  inmates,  or  17  per  cent  of  the  total  number  in  45 
almshouses  admitted  for  chronic  illness.  It  is  well  known,  however, 
that  many  of  those  listed  under  another  cause  (old  age,  for  example) 
are  sutfering  from  chronic  or  incurable  diseases. 

The  Department  of  Welfare  has  estimated  that  at  least  40  per  cent 

» First  Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  of  State  of  Pennsyi- 

vania,  1871;  County  Almshouses,  p.  XLVI. 

See  Table  A-8,  p.  136. 
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of  almshouse  inmates  are  chronically  ill.  On  that  basis,  approximately 
6,400  inmates  require  medical  supervision  and  care.  Analyses  of  alms- 
houses populations  support  this  estimate.  Almshouses  with  good  medi- 
cal service  always  show  a large  number  of  chronically  ill. 

For  example,  out  of  294  inmates  under  care  in  the  Blair  County 
Almshouse  on  December  31,  1933  only  76  were  recorded  as  being  in 
good  health.  The  high  percentage  (74  per  cent)  known  to  be  suffering 
from  some  physical  or  mental  ailment  in  this  one  almshouse  gives  a 
more  accurate  picture  of  the  true  conditions  than  the  figures  for  the 
State  as  a whole. 

The  Problem  of  Chronic  Illness 

“Chronic  disease”  has  been  defined  as  illness  lasting  for  a period 
of  from  three  months  to  several  years. The  disease  may  be  checked, 

! may  remain  stationary,  or  may  terminate  in  the  patient’s  death.  Ac- 
cording to  a leading  authority  in  that  field,  all  chronic  diseases  at  the 
outset  require  active  medical  treatment.^^ 

Patients  with  chronic  diseases  are  usually  divided  into  three  groups 
according  to  their  medical  and  nursing  needs : 

Class  A:  Those  who  need  active  hospital  care  for  diagnosis 
and  treatment.  Such  care  demands  modern  hospital  equip- 
ment in  the  way  of  laboratory  and  X-ray,  operating  room, 
skilled  nursing,  and  the  management  of  diet.  The  group  of 
diseases  includes  diabetes,  tuberculosis,  cancer,  heart  and  kid- 
ney diseases,  polyarthritis,  etc. 

Class  B:  Those  who  need  good  nursing  care,  but  do  not  re- 
quire the  constant  attention  of  a physician.  This  group  in- 
cludes, for  example,  patients  bedridden  with  spinal  cord  dis- 
eases. 

Class  C : Those  who  need  institutional  care  only.  Patients 
, in  this  group  frequently  are  able  to  look  after  their  personal 
needs,  such  as  dressing,  bathing,  and  feeding  themselves. 
Examples  are  tabetics,  patients  with  chronic  arthritis,  ad- 
vanced but  compensated  heart  disease,  hemiphegia,  etc. 

Many  patients  pass  from  one  group  to  another.  A Class  C patient 
may  relapse  into  Class  B,  and  in  turn  to  Class  A before  his  death.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  care  and  improvement,  a Class  A patient  may  go 
into  the  other  two  groups  in  turn  and  even  be  discharged  from  the 
hospital. 

Physical  or  mental  disability  does  not  in  itself  indicate  a need  for 
institutional  care.  Many  of  the  chronically  ill  can  be  provided  for  in 
normal  family  homes.  Others  suffer  from  social  disabilities  and  family 
complications  which  make  this  solution  out  of  the  question.  Night  and 
day  care  of  a bedridden  patient  in  a low  income  home  may  disrupt 
family  life,  wear  dowm  the  home  maker  with  fatigue  and  anxiety,  and 
ruin  the  normal  life  of  the  children.  Even  the  daily  visit  of  a district 
nurse  does  not  solve  the  problem  in  such  a family. 


Chronic  Diseases,  Ernst  P.  Boas,  M.  D.,  Medical  Journal  and  Record,  August  20,  1924. 
Ibid. 
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Peimsylvania  has  few  institutions  for  the  chronically  ill  and  infirm. 
Social  workers  frequently  exhaust  every  resourse  for  the  care  of  a 
chronically  ill  patient,  only  to  turn  at  last  to  the  almshouse  as  the  only 
available  place.  Lack  of  suitable  institutions  often  forces  general  hos- 
pitals to  keep  chronic  cases  at  unnecessary  expense  long  past  the  period 
when  they  can  actually  benefit  by  such  care. 

Effective  hospitalizatio)i  of  the  chronically  ill  requires  political  or 
geographical  units  large  enough  to  provide  the  necessary  fund  through 
taxation,  and  an  institutional  population  of  a size  to  permit  economical 
administration.  The  personnel  for  such  an  institution  should  be  of 
professional  calibre,  to  include  a resident  physician  and  graduate 
nurses,  with  attendants. 

Almshouse  Care  of  the  III  and  Infirm 

Only  five  Pennsylvania  almshouses  qualify  as  hospitalized  institu- 
tions with  medical  examinations  at  admission,  regular  medical  and 
nursing  service,  and  a special  ward  or  building  set  aside  for  the  care 
of  the  sick. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  provide  medical  and  nursing  care  for 
the  chronically  ill  and  disabled  in  the  smaller  almshouses  with  popula- 
tions less  than  one  hundred.  The  following  description  of  one  of  these 
small  institutions,  based  on  an  inspection  report,  reveals  some  of  the 
confused  medical  and  nursing  problems  it  presents. 

A Typical  Small  Almshouse 

The  almshouse  is  a two  story  frame  building  in  the  country  on  a 
dirt  road.  About  five  of  the  fifteen  acres  are  cultivated  by  the  steward, 
who  was  formerly  a farmer.  His  special  pride  is  a small  dairy  herd. 
A hired  farm  laborer  helps  with  the  farm  work.  Some  of  the  inmates 
help  a little  with  the  chores.  The  place  is  clean;  the  diet  is  the  usual 
meat  and  potatoes  menu ; the  house  is  run  like  an  enlarged  country 
farm  home. 

In  July,  1934  this  almshouse  accommodated  25  people:  6 women,  one 
child  and  18  men.  Nine  of  these  were  constantly  ill.  Neither  the 
steward  nor  his  wife,  who  manages  the  institution,  has  had  any  ex- 
perience with  the  care  of  the  sick.  The  home  has  no  facilities  for 
nursing  care.  It  provides  no  medical  examination  at  admission  and  no 
regular  medical  service.  A doctor  comes  on  call  when  an  inmate  com- 
plains of  acute  illness. 

Of  the  6 women  inmates  in  July  1934,  3 were  aged,  one  crippled, 
and  one  both  sick  and  aged.  The  mother  of  the  five  year  old  child  was 
pregnant.  Deserted  by  her  husband,  she  had  nowhere  else  to  go. 
Her  other  children  had  been  scattered  through  the  community.  The 
child  was  kept  in  the  almshouse  for  two  months  and  was  later  sent  to 
friends.  The  mother  went  to  a hospital  for  her  confinement,  and  did 
not  return  to  the  almshouse. 

Of  the  18  men,  12  were  aged,  . 3 being  past  eighty.  One  of  these  old 
men  was  almost  blind;  2 were  broken  down  and  2 had  miners’  asthma. 
The  other  male  inmates  included  a feebleminded  man  of  fifty-three,  an 
unemployed  laborer,  an  epileptic  aged  sixty-one,  a sick  man  of  forty- 
nine,  an  unemployed  shoemaker  aged  fifty-seven,  and  another  man  of 
whom  no  description  is  given. 
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The  one  common  factor  in  the  group  was  their  homelessness.  Some 
of  them  should  have  been  kept  on  relief  in  their  own  community  at 
less  expense  to  the  taxpayer.  Others  needed  care  in  an  institution 
for  the  chronically  ill  and  infirm. 

VII.  CHILDREN  IN  ALMSHOUSES 

A law  passed  in  1883  and  later  incorporated  in  the  General  Poor 
iKelicf  Act^®  prohibits  more  than  sixty  days  of  almshouse  care  for 
normal  children  between  two  and  sixteen  years  of  age. 

To  round  out  the  alnashouse  picture,  bare  facts  relating  to  the  num- 
ber and  type  of  children  under  care  are  included  here.  Another  sec- 
tion of  the  study  presents  a fuller  treatment  of  the  subject. 

In  1933,  665  children  were  eared  for  in  47  different  almsliouses.  Of 
this  number,  377,  were  admitted  during  the  year.  Eighty-nine  babies 
were  born  in  almshouses. 

On  December  31,  1933,  there  were  175  children  in  almshouses: 


Infants  (including  some  born  in  the  almshouse)  who 
may  legally  remain  until  their  second  birthday  ....  55 

Normal  children  between  two  and  sixteen  years  of 

age  82 

Children  mentally  or  physically  handicapped 38 


A half-century  old  law  still  permits  this  large  number  of  children  to 
pass  through  Pennsylvania  almshouses.  Social  practice  as  of  the  year 
1934  would  dictate  that : 

|i  1.  In  only  the  rarest  emergency  should  an  almshouse  give 
j confinement  care ; 

2.  Infants  and  children  normal  in  mind  and  body  should 
never  be  sent  to  almshouses. 

• I Children  mentally  or  physically  handicapped  require  special  train- 
■jing  not  available  in  an  almshouse.  Meagre  community  provision  for 
, child  care,  indifference  of  public  officials  to  the  law,  and  a popular 
Mmisconception  as  to  the  loopholes  in  the  law  itself,  account  for  the 
ifehameful  fact  that  Pennsylvania  still  has  almshouse  children. 

VIII.  CUSTODIAL  CARE  CASES 

Every  almshouse  has  the  problem  of  “custodial  care”  for  a mis- 
cellaneous residue  of  inmates.  No  one  knows  how  large  the  number  is, 
for  the  term  “custodial”  implies  simply  the  need  for  custody;  it  is  in 
no  sense  a medical  or  social  diagnosis  nor  a real  classification.  These 
inmates  have  proved  themselves  unable  to  live  in  the  community  and 
are  in  need  of  supervision  and  direction. 

In  the  institution  they  live  fairly  decent  and  useful  lives ; in  the 
community  they  are  idle,  alcoholic  and  often  filthy  and  vicious.  They 
are  often  of  low  physical  vitality.  Relatives  or  friends  will  not  tolerate 
their  presence  in  the  family  group.  Many  officials  speak  of  tliem  as 

:*•  1925,  May  14,  P.  L.  762,  Sec.  904. 

Bee  Part  III,  Section  C. 
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“typical  almhouse  inmates.”  This  group,  more  than  any  other,  per- 
petuates the  stigma  of  almshouse  care. 

Modern  science  would  repudiate  the  idea  tliat  there  is  any  type  of 
human  being  who  can  never  be  understood  and  can  only  be  constantly 
guarded  until  he  dies.  It  is  encouraging  as  a sign  of  progress  to  re- 
member that  all  “paupers”  were  once  regarded  in  this  light,  as  a dif- 
ferent kind  of  human  being,  hopeless  of  improvement  and  unworthy 
of  consideration. 

The  new  understanding  of  human  behavior,  resulting  from  the  tre- 
mendous progress  in  modern  psychology,  has  never  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  these  custodial  cases.  If  individual  medical  and  social  study 
could  be  given  them  there  is  little  doubt  that  new  discoveries  as  to 
cause  and  treatment  would  be  brought  to  light,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  the  mentally  ill,  the  feebleminded  and  the  criminal.  Some  cus- 
todial cases  are  undoubtedly  mentally  ill,  feebleminded,  or  suffering 
from  an  unrecognized  organic  disease.  Some  few  could  become  self- 
supporting,  or  be  boarded  in  the  community  under  supervision  and  at 
less  expense. 

But  until  modern  and  scientific  methods  of  study  are  applied  to  this 
group,  the  almshouse  can  still  justify  itself  in  American  civilization. 
It  will  continue  to  offer  undifferentiated  care  to  undifferentiated  human 
beings,  whose  only  classification  at  present  is  that  of  pauper,  and 
whose  care  is  at  the  level  implied  by  the  word  “custodial.” 

RECAPITULATION 

A brief  review  of  this  discussion  of  eight  special  groups  in  alms- 
houses shows  that : 

I.  The  number  of  aged  admitted  to  almshouses  will  un- 
doubtedly diminish  under  old  age  assistance; 

II.  Provision  for  the  mentally  ill  is  a State  responsibility, 
and  full  recognition  of  that  responsibility  will  place  all  mental 
cases  under  State  care ; 

III.  The  blind  are  a small  group  and  present  major  prob- 
lems of  illness  rather  than  blindness ; 

IV.  The  able-bodied  unemployed  are  on  their  way  out  of 
the  almshouse ; 

V.  Transients  are  now  cared  for  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment ; 

VI.  The  chronically  ill  and  infirm  are  an  increasingly 
heavy  responsibility,  with  needs  urgently  demanding  new 
plans  for  the  future; 

VIII.  All  children  should  be  kept  out  of  almshouses; 

VIII.  Shelter  in  the  almshouse  is  the  only  solution  yet  de- 
vised for  the  problems  of  a miscellaneous  residue  of  cases  re- 
quiring custodial  care. 


Chapter  4 

ALMSHOUSE  FAKMS  ^ 


Summary  of  Main  Points 

Sixty-nine  of  tli€  85  almshouses  cultivate  more  than  five 
acres  of  land.  This  survey  is  based  on  the  records  of  46  of 
these  farms. 

The  farms  varied  in  size  from  7 to  1,001  acres,  with  an  aver- 
age of  312.  The  crop  acreage  ranged  from  6 to  142. 

There  was  Little  relationship  between  the  number  of  inmates 
and  the  number  of  acres  in  crops.  The  average  was  .39  culti- 
vated acres  to  each  inmate. 

Capital  invested  in  farms  ranged  from  $77  to  $3,434  for 
each  inmate. 

The  value  of  crops  grown  for  inmate  consumption  in  1933 
ranged  from  $74  to  $19,456,  or  from  $4  to  $76  per  inmate. 

Only  17  farms  sold  surplus  crops. 

The  average  farm  return  was  $237  less  than  the  expenses. 

The  average  capital  decrease  was  $381,  making  a total  average 
loss  of  $618  for  the  year. 

The  average  number  of  inmates  working  on  almhouse  farms 
was  10. 

Almshouse  farms  would  benefit  from  application  of  busi- 
ness methods  used  on  other  institutional  farms. 

Business  records  of  Pennsylvania  almshouse  farms  had  never  be- 
fore been  collected.  It  was  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  determine 
the  farms’  present  economic  status  and  to  consider  the  factors  which 
contribute  to  their  success  or  failure. 

Sources 

Of  the  85  county,  district,  city  and  township  almshouses  69  culti- 
vate more  than  five  acres  of  land.  Visits  were  made  to  50  of  these  and 
questionnaires  were  sent  to  the  remaining  19.  From  these  sources  46 
usable  records  were  obtained,  covering  the  calendar  year  from  Jan- 
uary 1 through  December  31,  1933.  During  March  and  April,  1934, 
four  enumerators,  graduates  of  agricultural  colleges,  visited  the  farms 
singly  or  in  pairs  and  remained  from  a half  to  an  entire  day  at  each 
farm.  They  filled  out  record  blanks  secured  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Stewards  of  the  institutions  supplied  records  of  crop  yields  and 
number  and  value  of  livestock,  milk  production,  farm  expenses  and 
returns,  and  the  value  of  farm  land  and  equipment.  Where  no  records 

* This  is  a summary  of  a detailed  farm  management  study  prepared  as  part  of  the  poor 
relief  study  and  available  for  reference  in  the  files  of  the  Department  of  Welfare.  Be 
sides  the  statistical  tables  printed  in  this  chapter  three  additional  tables  dealing  -with 
the  farm  study  are  included  in  Appendix  B. 
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were  kept,  the  steward  estimated  values.  In  some  instances  farm  ex- 
penses were  not  separated  from  almshouse  expenditures  and  it  was 
necessary  for  the  steward  to  break  down  the  items  found  in  the  audi- 
tor’s report. 

Location  and  Description  of  the  Farms 

The  46  farms  in  this  survey  were  representative  of  the  almshouse 
farms  of  the  State,  being  located  in  42  of  the  67  counties  and  distrib- 
uted over  practically  every  section.  Generally  they  were  on  the  best 
grade  of  farming  land  in  their  respective  counties.  Most  of  the  county 
or  district  farms  .supported  onlj^  an  almshouse,  but  12  supported  a 
mental  hospital  in  addition  to  the  almshouse.  Nine  of  the  latter  group 
were  included  in  the  study. 

The  average  daily  number  of  inmates  covered  a wide  spread,  ranging 
from  none  to  1,789  in  the  almshouses,  and  from  485  to  4,587  in  the  in- 
stitutions combining  a mental  hospital  with  the  almshouse.  The  farm 
where  there  were  no  inmates  is  maintained  by  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  more  as  a threat  to  the  shiftless  than  as  a haven  for  those  needing 
aid. 

The  size  of  the  farms  varied  widely,  the  smallest  having  7 acres  and 
the  largest  1,001,  with  an  average  of  312.  Likewise  the  amount  of  acre- 
age put  into  crops  showed  a wide  variation,  the  smallest  being  6 acres, 
the  largest  413,  and  the  average  164. 

No  relation  was  found  between  the  number  of  acres  in  crops  and  the 
number  of  inmates.  In  one  almshouse  with  a farm  of  79  acres  there 
were  5 inmates,  while  in  another  with  73  acres  of  farmland  there  were 
1,553  inmates.  Many  of  these  farms  were  bought  from  twenty-five  to 
a hundred  years  ago,  and  the  amount  of  land  has  remained  constant 
while  the  number  of  inmates  has  in  some  cases  decreased  and  in  others 
multiplied  many  times.  The  same  disproportion  was  found  in  the  acre- 
age of  crops  per  inmate,  ranging  from  one  farm  with  54  acres  and  no 
inmates  to  another  of  .05  acres  per  inmate.  The  median  was  .9  of  an 
acre  per  inmate  and  the  average  .39. 

Comparison  of  almshouse  farms  with  State-owned  institutional  farms 
shows  the  latter  averaging  half  an  acre  in  crops  per  inmate,  whicli  is 
slightly  higher  than  the  .39  average  of  the  almshouses.  The  situation 
of  the  two  types  of  institutional  farms,  however,  is  different.  The 
farms  of  the  State-owned  institutions  are  as  important  for  their 
therapeutic  value  as  for  their  food  production,  but  in  the  almshouses 
so  many  inmates  are  ill  or  infirm  that  they  cannot  be  called  upon  for 
hard  farm  labor.  Therefore  the  acreage  in  crops  on  These  farms  should 
be  determined  largely  by  consumption  needs. 

The  standard  of  crop  acreage  per  institutional  inmate  worked  out 
by  the  Bureau  of  Institutional  Management  of  the  Department  of  Wel- 
fare for  State  institutional  farms  is  from  one-third  an  acre  in  large 
institutions  to  one  acre  in  the  smaller  ones. 

Capital  Invested 

Much  of  the  capital  invested  in  almshouse  property  goes  into  the 
farm  business.  It  calls  for  buildings,  machinery,  livestock  and  sup- 
plies, as  well  as  land.  For  the-  purpose  of  this  study,  capital  in- 
vested in  buildings  housing  inmates  was  not  included. 
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£•''0111’  farms  liad  a capital  investment  of  less  than  $10,000,  16  from 
$10,000  to  $40,000,  12  from  $40,000  to  $70,000,  6 from  $70,000  to 
$100,000  and  8 over  $100,000.  In  general,  favorable  farm  incomes 
vFcre  made  on  farms  having  a capitalization  of  between  $10,000  and 
$80,000.  There  was  no  uniformity  in  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
per  inmate.  The  lowest  amount  was  $77,  the  highest  $3,434,  and  the 
median  $311.  In  general  the  capital  invested  was  excessive  on  farms 
where  there  was  a small  population.  Seven  farms  with  a per  capita 
investment  of  more  than  $400  had  less  than  100  inmates. 


Table  AF-1 

Capital  Invested  in  Forty-Six  Almshouse  Farms 


Amount  Invested 

Per  Cent 

Invested 

Range 

Median 

Range 

Median 

$1,000— $500,500 
1,485—  139,000 

$19,700 

11,566 

14.0—94 

44 

Farm  buildings  

3.1—69 

34 

Farm  machinery  

95—  20,900 

2,526 

0.4—14 

6 

Seeds  and  supplies  

26—  40,000 

1,593 

0.4—14 

4 

Tdvpstrw»V 

185—  33,043 

4,247 

1.8—34 

9 

The  largest  proportion  of  investment  in  farm  property  was  for  the 
land  itself,  in  one  instance  running  as  high  as  94  per  cent  of  the  total. 
(See  Table  AF-1)  The  variation  in  land  value  is  explained  partly  by 
the  difference  in  size  and  partly  by  the  acreage  value  of  the  land.  Many 
of  the  farms  are  situated  on  the  most  fertile  land  in  the  county  and 
some  are  in  or  near  cities,  with  urban  land  values.  In  this  study  the 
value  of  the  land  was  taken  from  the  financial  reports  of  the  poor  di- 
rectors, except  in  a few  instances  where  the  estimate  was  obviously  an 
over-valuation.  The  average  value  was  $126  per  acre.  The  best 
incomes  were  made  on  land  valued  at  less  than  $70  an  acre.  From  $65 
to  $100  per  acre,  depending  on  location,  should  be  ample  valuation. 

The  proportion  of  investment  placed  in  farm  buildings  showed  a 
range  from  3.1  per  cent  to  69  per  cent  of  the  total  investment,  with 
a median  of  34  per  cent.  This  median  is  slightly  higher  than  the  in- 
vestment of  the  average  farmer  in  this  State,  who  has  about  40  per 
cent  of  his  capital  in  buildings,  including  his  dwelling  house.  From 
the  wide  range,  however,  it  is  obvious  that  in  some  instances  there  is 
too  small  and  in  others  far  too  large  an  amount  invested  in  farm 
buildings. 

Similarly,  the  investment  in  farm  machinery  ranged  widely,  with 
indications  of  both  over-  and  under-equipment.  The  average  value  of 
the  machinery  per  acre  of  crops  was  $22,  which  is  about  60  per  cent 
higher  than  that  found  on  privately-owned  farms  in  the  State. ^ 

The  norm  for  investment  in  farm  machinery  is  $14  to  $20  per  acre 
of  crops,  which  should  be  ample  to  operate  the  farms  efficiently. 

All  of  the  farms  had  some  investment  in  livestock,  such  as  horses, 
swine  or  poultry,  with  cows  on  all  but  one  and  sheep  and  beef  cattle 
on  a few. 

= Pennsylvania  Farm  Management  Studies,  conducted  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
1931  and  1932,  and  based  on  64G  records.  The  average  machinery  investment  per  acre 
of  crops  was  $13.81. 
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Returns 

This  term  refers  to  tlie  value  of  the  products  raised  and  consumed 
by  inmates,  as  well  as  cash  income  derived  from  sales.  The  value 
of  the  food  grown  on  the  farm  and  consumed  by  inmates  was  credited 
as  a receipt,  but  not  the  value  of  crops  grown  on  the  farm  and  fed  to 
livestock.  District  market  prices  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  values 
allowed.® 

One  of  the  accepted  reasons  for  the  existence  of  almshouse  farms 
is  to  produce  food  for  the  inmates  at  the  cheapest  possible  cost.  In 
addition  to  food  for  inmates,  feed  for  livestock  is  grown  on  each 
farm,  the  latter  in  most  instances  netting  a higher  value  than  the 
former. 

The  value  of  total  crops  grown  per  farm  ranged  from  $134  to  $27,753, 
whereas  the  value  of  that  grown  for  inmate  consumption  ranged  from 
$74  to  $19,456,  or  from  $4  to  $76  per  inmate,  with  -aj  median  of  $12. 
The  majority  of  the  farms  did  not  produce  crops  more  than  sufficient 
for  their  needs,  since  only  17  sold  a surplus.  One  farm  raised  $1,200 
worth  of  vegetables  to  be  used  by  the  county  for  outdoor  relief  pur- 
poses. Potatoes  were  sold  from  6 farms,  cabbage  and  fruit  from  2, 
and  forage  and  grain  from  the  others. 

The  value  of  the  livestock  and  their  products  was  higher  than  that 
of  the  crops,  and  42  farms  raised  a sufficient  surplus  for  sale  on  the 
market.  High  milk  production  is  an  important  factor  in  a farm’s  finan- 
cial success.  There  was  an  average  of  23  cows  per  farm,  with  a produc- 
tion of  7,716  pounds  of  milk  per  cow.  This  is  above  the  general  State 
figure  of  about  5,000  pounds,  but  far  below  the  12,000  pound  produc- 
tion average  of  the  State  institutions’  herds. 

In  addition  to  the  sale  of  crops  and  livestock,  seventeen  farms  in- 
creased their  income  by  selling  such  products  as  lime  and  timber,  and 
by  trucking  and  hauling. 

Figuring  the  total  returns  on  these  products  consumed  and  sold  on 
a per  capita  basis  shows  that  the  lowest  return  was  $8  per  inmate,  the 
highest  $636,  and  the  median  $39. 

Farm  Expenses 

Farm  expenses  include  all  cash  expenditures  for  the  operation  of  the 
farm,  such  as  wages,  seed,  fertilizer,  and  insurance,  as  well  as  deprecia- 
tion on  buildings  and  equipment.  The  figures  show  that  the  lowest 
cost  in  operation  was  $152  and  the  highest  $78,237,  with  one-half  of 
the  farms  expending  over  $5,000.  Calculated  on  a per  inmate  basis 
the  cost  ranged  from  $8  to  $626,  with  a median  of  $41. 

These  figures  do  not  include  any  decrease  in  capital  investment. 
While  it  is  true  that  there  were  capital  increases  on  twenty  of  the 
farms,  the  total  figures  show  a decrease  averaging  $381  per  farm,  which 
places  the  item  in  the  dehit  column. 

Farm  Income 

A comparison  of  these  expenses  with  the  total  returns  shows  that  the 
average  farm  operating  expense  was  $10,203  per  farm,  or  $24.39  per 


2 Pl’iees  Paid  Farmers,  Pennsylvania  1933,  by  districts.  Prepared  by  Pennsylvania  State 

College. 
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inmate,  while  the  average  farm  return  was  $9,966  per  farm,  or  $23.82 
per  inmate.  The  average  farm  return  was  $237  less  than  the  expenses, 
showing  that  it  was  more  expensive  to  produce  food  supplies  at  the 
almshouse  than  to  purchase  them  in  the  open  market.  By  adding  to 
this  deficit  in  operating  expenses  the  average  capital  decrease  of  $381, 
it  is  clear  that  the  average  Pennsylvania  almshouse  farm  was  $618  in 
the  red  at  the  end  of  the  year,  despite  the  fact  that  twenty-six  farms 
did  show  receipts  greater  than  the  net  expenses. 

On  privately  owned  farms,  taxes,  unpaid  farm  labor,  and  family 
maintenance  are  figured  as  expenses.  Had  these  items  been  included 
in  the  expense  column  for  almshouse  farms  the  average  deficit  would 
have  been  considerably  higher. 

Table  AP-2  gives  evidence  of  the  wide  variation  in  farm  incomes, 
seven  showing  an  average  deficit  of  over  $3,000,  while  only  three  made 
a profit  of  over  $3,000. 

Table  AF-2 

Variation  in  Farm  Incomes 


Farm  Incomes 


Less  than  $—.3,001 

—3,000  to  —2,001 

—2,000  to  -1,001 

—1,000  to  —1 

0 to  999 

1.000  to  1,990 

2.000  to  2,999 

3.000  or  more 


Total  or  Average 


Number 
of  P arms 

Per  Cent 
of  Farms 

Averag( 

7 

15 

$—7,401 

4 

9 

—2,541 

1 

2 

—1,570 

8 

17 

— 393; 

13 

28 

475 

5 

11 

l,32."i 

11 

2,383 

3 

7 

4,517 

46 

100 

$—  618 

Total  Value  of  Food  Consumed  by  Inmates 

Naturally  none  of  the  farms  could  produce  all  the  articles  necessary 
to  meet  the  table  needs  of  the  inmates,  and  some  could  not  produce 
even  the  required  amount  of  farm  products  for  food.  Cost  records  of 
purchased  food  from  30  farms  showed  an  average  of  $16,769  per  farm, 
or  $39  per  inmate  spent  on  supplementary  food.  This  represented 
two-thirds  of  the  total  food  cost.  Under  good  institutional  manage- 
ment from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the  food  consumed,  reckoned 
in  dollars,  should  be  produced  on  the  farm.  Nineteen  of  the  30  farms 
did  produce  more  than  one-half  of  the  food  required,  and  13  of  these 
produced  food  at  a lower  cost  than  market  prices. 

It  was  found  that  the  food  costs  per  inmate,  both  produced  and 
bought,  were  higher  on  the  smaller  farms  than  on  the  larger  ones.  The 
unit  of  most  economical  size  was  between  250  and  400  inmates. 

Inmate  Labor  on  the  Farms 

In  the  past  it  has  been  the  accepted  practice  to  shelter  an  indiscrimi- 
nate mass  of  human  beings  in  the  almshouse  aud  to  require  work  from 
the  able-bodied.  Gradually  modern  social  practice  has  placed  one  class 
after  another  in  State  institutions  or  has  provided  for  them  through 
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family  relief  until  today  the  majority  of  almshouse  inmates  are  infirm 
and  unable  to  give  a fair  day’s  work  at  farm  labor.  But  the  process 
of  classification  is  not  complete,  and  there  remains  a residuum  of  the 
mentally  and  socially  unadjusted  who  are  not  disabled  and  who  can 
and  ought  to  give  a portion  of  their  day  to  healthful  work. 

In  two  almshouses  none  of  the  inmates  were  capable  of  doing  an 
eight  hour  day’s  work  on  the  farm,  while  at  one  the  steAvard  considered 
80  as  qualified.  The  average  number  was  10.  A larger  proportion  of 
the  mental  hospital  inmates  worked  on  the  farms,  but  the  therapeutic 
value  of  the  work  was  the  prime  consideration,  its  quality  and  quantity 
being  disregarded.  The  number  ranged  from  19  to  108  laborers  per 
farm,  with  an  average  of  50. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  in  cash  values  the  contribution  made  by 
inmate  labor  of  this  sort.  In  some  instances  it  apparently  cost  more 
to  supervise  this  unskilled  labor  than  to  hire  farm  hands. 

Farm  Records 

Careful  accounting  is  finding  its  place  in  the  business  of  farming  as 
well  as  in  other  industries.  The  farmer  must  learn  to  analyze  his 
production  costs,  to  figure  accurately  his  profit  and  loss,  and  to  build 
his  program  accordingly.  The  record-keeping  of  the  almshouse  farms 
is  for  the  most  part  extremely  poor.  In  some  instances  the  annual 
statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  required  by  law  for  the  De- 
partment of  Welfare,  was  the  only  record  which  could  be  secured. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study  a method  of  scoring  records  on  the 
basis  of  100  for  a perfect  score  was  used.^  The  average  score  was  58, 
with  a range  of  from  15  to  97.  In  general  the  most  adequate  records 
Avere  found  on  the  farms  of  the  larger  institutions.  Occasionally  the 
farmer  was  not  to  blame  for  the  bad  records,  but  the  poor  directors 
used  a faulty  system  for  crediting  and  debiting  (crediting  to  the  farms 
only  the  A’alue  of  the  amount  sold,  instead  of  that  of  the  amount  pro- 
duced). Indeed,  on  the  farm  which  rated  the  highest  score  for  the 
farmer’s  record,  the  poor  directors  credited  the  farm  Avith  producing 
only  $600,  whereas  actually  its  products  for  that  year  were  Avorth  more 
than  $28,000.  Since  this  survey  was  made  the  poor  directors  who 
manage  this  farm  liaA^e  asked  the  Department  of  AA^elfare  for  assistance 
in  revising  their  record  system. 

The  Factors  of  Success 

Although  average  expenses  per  farm  for  the  year  1933  exceeded  re- 
ceipts by  $618,  26  of  the  46  farms  did  shoAV  a profit.  This  is  a slightly 
higher  percentage  than  that  of  136  Centre  County  privately-owned 
farms,  where  during  the  same  year  only  48  per  cent  made  surplus  farm 
incomes.  Their  average  plus  farm  income  of  $81  however,  was  con- 
siderably higher  than  that  of  the  almshouse  farms.  What  are  the 
factors  which  contributed  to  their  success  or  failure? 

First  there  is  the  question  of  personnel.  Successful  farm  manage- 
ment calls  for  skill  and  ex]ierience,  and  the  appointment  of  a staff 
posse.ssing  these  qualities  means  a Avise  investment  for  the  taxpayers. 

* Forty  points  were  allowed  for  production  records,  40  points  for  the  annual  inventory,  and 

20  for  the  annual  statement. 
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I On  16  of  the  44  farms  where  information  was  obtainable  the  stewards 
had  had  no  previous  farming  experience ; only  5 of  the  16  made  plus 
incomes.  Four  of  these  5 had  farm  managers.  On  the  other  hand,  of 
the  28  farms  with  an  experienced  farmer  in  charge,  20  showed  plus 
incomes.  The  average  income  on  these  latter  farms  was  $504,  as  against 
an  average  deficit  of  $2,704  where  the  stewards  were  inexperienced. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  in  one  person  an  understanding  of  human  prob- 
lems and  practical  skill  in  farming;  only  the  larger  institutions  can 
afford  the  services  of  two  such  trained  people. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  size.  Size  of  farm,  measured  by  acres 
in  crops,  number  of  cows,  gross  receipts,  capital,  and  the  amount  of 
productive  work  accomplished,  did  not  contribute  largely  to  sueee.ss  or 
failure.  The  farms  of  medium  size,  however,  were  more  successful 
than  the  smaller  and  larger  ones. 

Since  most  of  the  farms  were  on  good  farmland,  crop  yields  were 
high,  but  they  did  not  shoAv  such  a close  correlation  to  financial  sucee.ss 
as  did  high  milk  production.  Though  the  cows  averaged  higher  milk 
production  than  the  State  average  for  private  farms,  the  milk  produc- 
tion of  mo.st  of  the  herds  should  be  increased.  In  fact,  to  make  the 
herds  profitable,  milk  production  should  be  twice  the  private  farm 
average. 

High  production  must  be  accompanied,  however,  by  good  balance. 
This  means  a combination  of  crops  and  livestock  Avliich  will  require  the 
use  of  labor  and  equi]iment  throughout  the  yeai'.  In  the  matter  of 


Table  AF-3 

Comparison  op  Averages  of  All  Farms  and  Those  op  Farms  AVith 

Plus  Farm  Incomes 


, Factors: 

.All  farms 
(4fl  farms) 

Farms  with 
plus  farm 
incomes 
(26  farms) 

Per  Cent 
by  which 
plus  farms 
exceed 
all  farms 

Per  Cent 
by  which 
ail  farms 
exceed 
plus  farms 

Average  nmnbcr  of  inmates  — - 

41S 

176 

58 

Size; 

Acres  in  farm  - . 

.112 

252 

19 

Acres  in  crops  

1C4 

146 



11 

Number  of  cows  _ 

21 

18 

22 

Man  work  units  - 

1,279 

1,010 

. 

21 

Capital - 

$73,445 

$40,564 

— 

45 

Balance: 

Acres  in  crops  per  animai  unit  

3.5 

.3.6 

.3 

Per  cent  receipts  from  crops  

32 

.31 



3 

Per  cent  receipts  from  livestock  

65 

64 

— 

2 

Production: 

Crop  index  

124 

!22 



2 

Pounds  of  milk  per  cow  

7,716 

7,708 

— 

.001 

Labor  effleienev: 

Man  work  units  per  man  

356 

400 

12 



Acres  of  crops  per  man  

52.2 

60 

15 



Animal  units,  except  work  animals,  per 

•man 

13.9 

15.6 

12 

— 

Acres  of  crops  per  inmate  ..  

.39 

.83 

113 

— 

Farm  income  

$—618 

$1 ,472 

338 

— 
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labor  efficiency  it  was  found  that,  other  factors  being  equal,  the  farms 
on  which  each  paid  laborer  performed  the  greatest  amount  of  produc- 
tive work  made  the  better  farm  incomes.  On  the  farms  using  a large 
amount  of  inmate  labor,  the  paid  laborers  were  not  so  efficient.  Evi- 
dently it  cost  more  to  supervise  this  haphazard  inmate  labor  than  it 
would  have  cost  to  hire  additional  laborers.  Curiously  enough,  on 
farms  with  the  highest  value  of  machinery  per  acre  of  crops,  the  man 
labor  was  the  most  inefficient  and  the  farm  incomes  the  lowest. 

Thus  a combination  of  labor  efficiency,  high  milk  production,  good 
crop  yields  and  experienced  farm  operators  is  necessary  to  any  suc- 
cessful management  of  almshouse  farms. 

This  statement  is  corroborated  by  a study  of  Table  AP-3,  where  the 
averages  of  all  the  farms  are  compared  with  those  of  the  twenty-six 
which  made  plus  farm  incomes,  to  ascertain  the  factors  responsible  for 
the  profits  found  on  some  and  not  on  others.  The  average  profitable 
almshouse  farm  was  smaller  than  the  average  almshouse  farm  in  all 
factors  of  size,  although  the  acreage  per  inmate  was  about  twice  as 
large.  There  was  little  difference  in  the  factors  of  balance  or  produc- 
tion, but  the  profitable  farms  showed  from  12  to  15  per  cent  more 
efficiency  in  the  use  of  man  and  horse  labor,  and  had  about  twice  as 
much  land  in  crops  per  inmate  as  the  average  farm.  As  a result,  the 
farm  income  was  more  than  three  times  higher. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  a hypothetical  farm  designed  to  support 
two  hundred  inmates  and  conforming  to  the  institutional  standards  of 
the  Department  of  Welfare  is  here  outlined.  Based  on  food  require- 
ments, the  amount  of  land  put  into  crops  should  range  from  one  acre 
of  crops  per  inmate  for  institutions  of  two  hundred  to  one-third  acre 
for  institutions  of  three  thousand.  That  these  standards  are  practical 
for  almshouse  farm  operation  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
averages  of  the  twenty-six  farms  which  made  plus  farm  incomes  con- 
formed to  them  very  closely. 

Hypotheticai.  Farm  for  Tw^o  Hundred  Inmates 
Furnishing  Based  on 

150  acres  of  crops 

3 to  4 paid  laborers 

5 work  animals 

12  cows  (producing  10,000  lbs. 
of  milk  per  cow) 

365  chickens  (producing  150 
eggs  per  hen) 

$2250  machinery  investment 

General  Considerations 

In  the  foregoing  account  almshouse  farms  have  been  considered  as 
a group  and  the  conclusions  liave  necessarily  been  presented  in  terms 
of  totals  and  averages.  From  this  angle  it  is  clear  that  many  of  the 
taxpayers  of  Pennsylvania  must  dig  down  into  their  pockets  to  pay  a 


0.75  acres  of  crops  per  inmate 

1 laborer  per  35  to  70  acres  of 
crops 

1 horse  per  24  to  35  acres  of 
crops 

% qt.  of  milk  per  day  per  in- 
mate 

% egg  per  day  per  inmate 

$15  per  acre  of  crops 
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i deficit  for  the  maintenance  of  these  farms.  But  such  an  approach  does 
not  permit  a pieturization  of  the  individual  farms,  of  which  some  stand 
.put  as  examples  of  efficient  management,  some  need  minor  improve- 
■iments,  and  some  call  for  reorganization  at  every  point, 
li  Another  and  more  vital  question  which  cannot  be  interpreted  in 
jfigures  is  that  of  human  values.  While  a plus  farm  income  is  certainly 
i|desirable  it  is  not  the  prime  reason  for  maintaining  a farm  of  this 
[nature.  The  almshouse  shelters  those  who  are  old  and  weak  and  ill. 

I For  them  a farm  provides  fresh  milk,  vegetables  and  fruit,  as  well  as 
ja  chance  to  “putter  around’’  in  the  sunshine  and  make  such  contribu- 
ition  as  their  strength  allow's  tow’ards  their  board.  Many  of  the  inmates 
‘are  country-bred  and  the  farm  is  as  essential  to  their  happiness  as 
the  air  they  breathe. 

The  almshouse  farm  is  not  an  entity  in  itself ; it  has  no  life  or  purpose 
.except  as  a part  of  the  institution.  The  almshouse  itself  is  in  a similar 
position,  since  it  is  only  one  part  of  the  larger  program  of  public 
relief.  Thus  in  considering  the  question  of  farm  management  the  social 
factors  must  be  given  an  equal  place  beside  the  economic. 

That  these  several  purposes  can  be  served  is  demonstrated  by  the 
I situation  in  a number  of  counties.  There  w'ere,  for  instance,  such  farms 
las  those  in  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  and  Mifflin  counties,  wffiieh  were  among 
the  six  making  sufficient  income  to  cover  expenses  and  interest  on  in- 
vestment. Their  farm  practices  were  good  in  every  particular  and 
I they  produced  more  than  half  of  the  food  consumed  by  the  inmates, 
in  one  case  as  high  as  85  per  cent.  One  of  the  stewards  became  so 
imuch  interested  in  a young  inmate  who  w'as  partially  paralyzed  after 
|an  attack  of  infantile  paralysis  that  he  persuaded  the  directors  of  the 
I poor  to  send  the  youth  to  State  College  for  a course  in  cow-testing,  so 
dhat  he  might  eventually  become  self-supporting. 

; Unfortunately  the  reverse  of  this  picture  is  too  frequently  found. 
On  one  farm,  remote  from  prying  taxpayers,  the  steward  was  an  old- 
fashioned  farmer  who  kept  no  record  of  acreages,  seed,  planting,  or 
crop  yields.  The  same  routine  was  follow'ed  year  after  year  with  no 
regard  for  crop  needs ; and  very  little  lime  or  fertilizer  was  ever  used. 
The  COW'S  were  shivering  in  a barn  where  the  wdnd  wffiistled  through 
the  wide  cracks  of  weather  boarding.  They  w'ere  eating  dry  corn  fod- 
der and  no  supplementary  protein  feed  Avas  purchased  for  them.  Yet 
[when  the  poor  directors  were  told  by  a field  agent  that  the  almshouse 
inmates  did  not  receive  the  proper  treatment  from  this  steward  they 
[expressed  their  intention  of  retaining  him  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
a good  farmer. 

In  each  county  the  officials  and  the  citizens  must  consider  their 
problems  on  an  individual  basis  and  in  the  light  of  modern  social 
practice.  Historically,  the  almshouse  farm  was  set  up  in  another  era, 
when  the  territorial  limits  of  a small  governmental  unit  seemed  essential 
and  most  of  life  was  lived  in  simpler  ways.  Today  new  trends  in 
government,  discoveries  in  science  and  progress  in  technical  skill  make 
social  planning  a vital  necessity  in  every  phase  of  the  public  relief 
program.  The  one  unforgiveable  excuse  is  “AVe  have  ahvays  done  it 
this  way.” 

While  it  is  necessary,  as  the  findings  of  this  study  clearly  show,  to 
analyze  such  factors  as  size,  personnel  and  production  in  relation  to 
-financial  success,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  relate  them  to  the  size  and 
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nature  of  the  almshouse  population  and  its  particular  needs.  In  some 
instances  this  may  mean  the  union  of  several  almshouses  into  a unit 
of  sufficient  size  to  allow  for  profitable  farming  as  well  as  for  more 
adequate  social  services. 

The  figures  in  this  study  often  demonstrate  the  economic  value  of  a 
sufficiently  large  farm  unit.  Financially  the  most  economical  size  is 
found  to  be  the  farms  where  there  were  250  to  400  institutional  in- 
mates. Socially  it  is  becoming  clear  that  the  units  of  less  than  this 
size  are  not  economical  because  they  cannot  support  the  services  which 
are  necessary  for  the  health,  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  inmates. 
In  other  instances,  drastic  reorganization  will  not  be  necessary, 
but  certainly  there  is  a universal  need  for  better  budgeting,  for  the 
use  of  expert  advice  from  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  Extension 
Service,  and  for  a better  coordination  with  the  social  program  of  the 
almshouse. 


Chapter  5 

DOES  THE  ALMSHOUSE  HAVE  A FUTURE? 

PENNSYLVANIA  taxpayers  still  support  85  almshouses,  ranging 
from  broken-down  rural  farms  to  tremendous  city  institutions, 
with  care  ranging  from  the  poorest  custodial  shelter  to  good  hospital 
service.  Some  serve  tiny  geographical  and  population  units;  others 
serve  large  counties  or  cities.  A few  are  empty. 

Many  almshouse  inmates  do  not  need  institutional  care  at  all.  In 
fact,  the  very  experience  of  living  in  the  almshouse  tends  to  unfit  them 
for  normal  community  life.  Others  need  care  in  a homogeneous  group 
where  they  may  secure  special  services  to  meet  their  individual  needs. 

The  trend  is  away  from  institutional  care,  except  for  special  groups. 
Normal  community  life  is  now  made  possible  for  thousands  of  de- 
pendent persons  through  provisions  for  the  rehabilitation  of  cripples ; 
workmen’s  compensation  for  industrial  accidents;  pensions  for  the 
veteran,  the  blind,  the  fatherless  family,  the  aged.  Even  in  the  field 
of  mental  illness  and  defect  the  trend  is  toward  community  care  for 
a mimber  rather  than  the  institutionalizing  of  all  patients. 

The  economy  of  qualified  social  case  work  service  has  been  demon- 
strated in  many  fields,  such  as  child-caring  work,  probation  and  parole, 
rehabilitation  of  cripples,  and  mothers’  assistance. 

When  the  taxpayers  of  Pennsylvania  realize  that  they  are  paying 
an  inordinately  high  price  for  inadequate  institutional  care  of  the  poor, 
the  almshouse,  as  such,  will  be  abolished. 

Possible  Steps 

More  than  half  the  states  have  made  some  progress  in  that  direction. 
As  long  ago  as  1918  Virginia  passed  a consolidation  act,  combining 
poor  districts  as  a measure  of  economy  and  efficiency.  Under  this  act 
several  counties  make  an  appropriation,  based  on  population,  for  a cen- 
tral institution.  Each  county  pays  for  the  maintenance  of  its  charges. 
The  board  of  directors  consists  of  a representative  from  each  county. 
With  greatly  improved  care  of  the  sick,  a saving  of  more  than  50  per 
cent  in  the  cost  of  almshouse  care  has  already  resulted. 

Delaware,  with  its  new  State  Welfare  Home  for  the  chronically  ill, 
has  met  its  problem.  There  are  no  longer  almshouses  in  Delaware. 

Regional  hospitals  for  the  chronically  ill  and  infirm  should  replace 
the  almshouse  in  Pennsylvania.  Using  the  present  almshouse  popu- 
lation of  sixteen  thousand  as  a basis,  twenty  such  institutions  with  an 
average  population  of  eight  hundred  each  would  meet  the  known 
need.  Some  existing  institutions  could,  of  course,  be  hospitalized  and 
enlarged.  This  would  involve  consideration  as  to  whether  these  in- 
stitutions should  be  State-owned,  State-aided  or  supported  entirely 
from  county  funds.  The  idea  that  the  care  of  the  poor  is  purely  a 
local  matter  was  modified  long  before  the  depression.  Every  new  law 
passed  in  recent  years  for  the  aid  of  dependent  groups  has  carried  a 
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larger  measure  of  State  support  and  State  supervision,  with  a cor-i 
responding  rise  in  standards  of  care. 

The  same  iutei'est  and  intelligent  planning  should  be  given  to  solving 
the  almshouse  problem  that  is  being  given  to  the  development  of  a 
State  mental  health  program  and  to  the  relief  of  the  unemployed. 


Part  IV 

History  of  Poor  Relief  in  Pennsylvania 


Part  IV 

History  of  Poor  Relief  in  Pennsylvania 


INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  construct  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  present  study  rests.  Reform  of  Pennsylvania’s  poor  law 
system  is  dependent  upon  the  interest  and  action  of  concerned  citizens ; 
and  the  average  citizen,  no  matter  how  public  spirited,  cannot  know  all 
the  ingredients,  ancient  and  modern,  that  have  gone  together  to  make 
poor  relief  administration  the  complicated  patchwork  it  is  today. 

Into  this  patchwork  are  pieced  inherited  attitudes,  pioneer  philoso- 
phies, and  their  modern  interpretations,  together  with  administrative 
history  and  perennial  attempts  at  reform. 

In  seeking  to  take  all  these  forces  into  account  this  section  has  been 
subdivided  into  four  chapters,  dealing  first  with  the  historical  back- 
ground of  Pennsylvania  poor  boards,  second  with  the  nature  and  extent 
of  State  supervision  thereof,  third  with  the  part  played  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Directors  of  the  Poor,  and  foiirth  with  the  frequently  re- 
curring movements  for  revision  of  the  laws. 
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Chapter  1 

BACKGKOUND 

Summary  of  Main  Points 

The  underlying  principles  of  Pennsylvania’s  present  gen- 
eral poor  law  are  inherited  almost  unchanged  from  seven- 
teenth century  England,  whose  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions were  vastly  different  from  those  of  twentieth  century 
Pennsylvania. 

The  reasons  which  made  small  local  poor  districts  logical 
250  years  ago  have  long  since  disappeared. 

Early  pauper  laws  were  framed  to  meet  the  problems 
created  by  the  great  numbers  of  derelicts  shipped  to  the 
colonies  from  Europe. 

The  original  responsibility  of  the  poor  boards  for  care  of 
every  type  of  person  in  need  of  aid  has  gradually  been  les- 
sened by  the  withdrawal  of  various  groups — insane.  Avidowed, 
blind,  etc. — for  more  specialized  care  under  other  systems 
of  administration. 

Pennsylvania’s  first  General  Poor  LaAv,  making  the  town- 
ship the  administrative  unit,  was  enacted  in  1705.  This  Avas 
supplemented  in  1718  by  a General  Settlement  Act. 

Pennsylvania’s  first  almshouse  Avas  built  in  Philadelphia 
in  1731.’ 

The  practice  of  giving  public  subsidies  to  private  charity 
originated  in  1751  with  the  establishment  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital. 

The  1705  code  of  poor  laws  AA'as  rcAused  in  1771  and  again 
in  1836.  but  the  substance  and  framework  of  administration 
of  the  old  laAvs  was  retained. 

The  county  first  became  a unit  for  poor  relief  in  1798,  Avhen 
Chester  and  Lancaster  Counties  established  county  districts. 

Before  1874  the  legi.slature  passed  hundreds  of  bills  mak- 
ing special  proAusions  for  local  poor  districts  by  name,  but 
the  prohibition  against  local  and  special  legislation  in  the 
constitution  of  1874  had  its  effect  in  reducing  the  number  of 
local  poor  laAA^s.  although  it  has  since  been  established  that  the 
prohibitions  did  not  apply  to  poor  districts. 

Since  1874  the  ancient  settlement  laws  governing  poor  re- 
lief have  several  times  been  modified. 

The  trend  toward  the  county  as  the  unit  of  poor  relief  was 
furthered  by  the  general  Acts  of  1876  and  1879  establishing 
systems  to  create  county  units,  and  later  by  the  General  Poor 
Relief  Act  of  1925. 

Permanent  detention  of  normal  children  in  almshouses  was 
prohibited  in  1884.  and  indenture  of  children  in  1927. 

The  Poor  Law  Commission  of  1890  proposed  a general  act 
to  modernize  and  reform  the  system  of  poor  relief  administra- 
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tion,  but  the  legislature  failed  to  act  upon  its  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  General  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1925  was  based  on  the  re- 
port of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  appointed  in  1921,  but 
changes  from  the  Commission’s  recommendations  are  numer- 
ous in  the  Act  and  its  amendments.^ 

The  general  poor  law  still  in  force  in  Pennsylvania  is  an  example 
of  arrested  development.  Almost  unchanged  since  it  was  trans- 
planted from  England,  it  was  first  formulated  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  meet  disorganized  conditions  following  destruction  of  the 
monasteries,  the  great  almoners  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  period  of  Pennsylvania’s  colonization  was  a time  of  upheaval 
and  transition  in  England.  The  decay  of  feudalism,  the  Protestant 
Reformation  and  the  ferment  of  new  discoveries  had  swept  away  the 
main  foundations  of  law  and  custom.  Society  was  fluid  and  con- 
structive forces  were  active  in  building  new  forms  to  meet  new  con- 
ditions. The  laws  and  administrative  forms  transplanted  to  the 
colonies,  products  of  the  best  thought  of  the  times,  were  looked  upon 
as  well-nigh  perfect.  The  colonists,  cut  off  from  the  main  currents  of 
English  thought  and  intensely  occupied  with  making  their  way  in  a 
new  world,  continued  to  regard  as  ideal  these  transplanted  laws  and 
methods  of  caring  for  the  poor  long  after  the  mother  country  had 
evolved  more  effective  forms  for  dealing  with  new  conditions.  Ciystali- 
zation  having  once  begun,  the  system  became  inevitably  more  rigid 
and  difficult  to  alter. 

Static  Principles  in  a Changing  World 

Modern  social  thought  no  longer  accepts  as  unquestioningly  as  did 
the  seventeenth  century  the  principles  of  local  and  family  responsi- 
bility for  relief,  and  of  established  legal  .settlement  in  certain  cir- 
cumscribed districts.  Increased  ease  of  communication  and  transpor- 
tation, together  with  weakening  of  the  patriarchal  system  and  the 
unsettling  of  residence  intensified  by  modern  industrial  trends  and 
unemployment,  have  caused  these  principles  to  lose  their  inviolability. 
But  in  Pennsylvania’s  poor  laws  they  continue  dominant. 

The  township  or  borough,  corresponding  to  the  English  parish,  was 
logically  enough  the  original  unit  for  the  administration  of  poor  relief. 
With  population  sparse  and  communication  slow  and  difficult,  nothing 
but  a small  district  could  insure  quick  relief  of  distress  and  effective 
supervision  of  those  receiving  aid.  These  reasons  for  small  districts 
have  long  since  vanished.  Yet  in  Pennsylvania  350  of  the  districts 
themselves  remain  as  a legacy  from  the  past. 

% 

Gradual  Withdrawal  of  Poor  Board’s  Power 

But  though  outworn  principles  and  inefficient  methods  linger  on, 
one  very  important  factor  has  slowly  but  cumulatively  changed  vastly 

‘ For  much  ol  the  material  in  this  chapter  the  authors  acknowledge  their  indebtedne.ss  to: 
(a)  the  General  Report  ol  the  Commissioners  .Appointed  to  Revise  and  Codify  the  Laws 
Relating  to  the  Relief,  Care  and  Maintenance  of  the  Poor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, published  at  Harrisburg,  December  1890;  and  (b)  William  Clinton  Heffner's 
History  of  Poor  Relief  Legislation  in  Pennsylvania  1682-1913,  published  at  Cleona,  Pa., 
by  the  Holzapfel  Publishing  Co.,  1913. 
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the  system  of  poor  relief  as  it  was  practiced  in  colonial  days.  This^ 
factor  has  been  the  gradual  narrowing  of  the  jurisdiction  of  poor, 
boards — a process  that  is  still  going  on. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  every  person  in  need — whether  insane, 
criminal,  crippled,  blind,  immature,  chronically  ill  or  able-bodied — 
had  no  recourse  for  public  aid  except  to  the  poor  directors.  Children  i 
and  petty  criminals,  indigents  sane  and  insane,  all  were  thrown  to- ; 
gether  into  almshouses  or  otherwdse  eared  for  at  the  discretion  of  the 
poor  boards.  But  toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
humanitarian  idea  of  treating  human  beings  in  disti:es^as  individuals 
began  to  atfect  the  public  attitude  tow^ard  those  in  need~of~^d.  It 
was  slowly  recognized  that  certain  groups  needed  specialized  care,  and 
that  many  individuals  could  be  eared  for  more  satisfactorily  in  their 
own  homes  than  in  the  almshouses,  and  at  less  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

As  this  process  of  withdrawing  various  groups  and  individuals  for 
more  specialized  care  has  expanded— with  State  mental  hospitals  for 
the  insane,  workmen’s  compensation  for  victims  of  industrial  mishap, 
assistance  for  widowed  mothers,  the  aged  and  the  blind  in  their  own 
homes,  and  unemployment  relief  administered  by  boards  specifically 
created  for  the  purpose — the  jurisdiction  of  the  poor  directors  has  been 
progressively  narrowed.  But  for  certain  social  groups — particularly 
the  chronically  ill  and  indigent — they  are  still  the  only  source  of  aid. 

Early  Causes  of  Patiperisni 

The  nature  of  Pennsylvania’s  indigent  population  has  changed  radi- 
cally since  the  poor  laws  had  their  inception.  In  the  early  periods  of 
colonization  England  used  her  American  possessions  as  outlets  for 
her  pauper  and  criminal  classes.  In  the  reign  of  George  I a decree^ 

banished  to  the  colonies  “persons who  are  liable  to  be  whipped 

or  burned  in  the  hand,  or  have  been  ordered  to  any  workhouse.  ’ ’ Even 
those  under  sentence  of  death  w^ere  included.  Naturally  colonial  Penn- 
sylvania, finding  itself  a dumping  ground  for  derelicts,  redemp- 
tiouers,  indentured  servants  and  criminals,  framed  its  pauper  laws 
accordingly,  taking  as  its  guide  the  old  English  precept:  “The  condi- 
tion of  the  lowest  class  of  industrious  laborer  should  be  a more  enviable 
one  than  that  of  pauperism.’’ 

Chronology  of  Laws 

With  over  a thousand  poor  laws  still  in  force — technically  at  least-^ 
only  a few  can  find  mention  here.  From  the  earliest  colonial  da3^s 
until  the  present  there  are  in  poor  relief  legislation  perhaps  nine  dates 
notable  enough  to  stand  out: 

1705 — Pennsylvania’s  first  general  poor  law; 

1718 — General  Settlement  Act; 

1731— erection  of  the  first  public  almshouse; 

1751- — first  public  subsidy  to  private  charity; 

1771 — first  revision  of  the  poor  laws ; 

1798 — inception  of  the  county  unit  for  poor  relief ; 

1836 — second  revision  of  the  poor  laws; 

1883 — exclusion  of  normal  children  from  almshouses; 

1925 — third  revision  of  the  poor  laws. 

- 1718,  4th  George  I,  Cap.  II  (Nicholls,  Sir  George,  History  of  the  English  Poor  Law, 

Putnam,  N.  Y.  1898  , 2 vol.,  844  pp.,  Vol.  II,  p.  4). 
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Legislation  Prior  to  1705 

The  first  mention  of  care  of  the  poor  in  Pennsylvania  Ls  found 
in  “the  Duke’s  Laws,”®  promulgated  in  1676  after  the  Duke  of  York 
had  received  possession  of  New  York  and  with  it  most  of  what  is 
now  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  This  body  of  law  provided  for  the 
election  of  eight  overseers  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after  “distracted 
persons  whose  condition  might  prove  of  publique  concern.”  The 
methods  to  be  irsed  were  not  mentioned. 

When  the  colony  passed  under  the  Penn  Charter  a few  years  later 
the  Thirty-Second  Law  of  “The  Great  Law”* *  passed  by  William 
Penn’s  first  assembly  in  1682  provided  “That  if  any  person  or  per- 
sons fall  into  decay  or  poverty,  and  not  able  to  maintain  themselves 
and  children  wnth  their  honest  Endeavors,  or  shall  die  and  leave  poor 
orphans,  that  upon  complaint  made  to  the  next  Justices  of  the  peace 
of  the  same  County,  The  said  Justices,  finding  the  complaint  to  be 
true,  shall  make  provision  for  them,  in  such  way  as  they  shall  see 
convenient,  till  the  next  County  Court,  and  that  then  Care  be  taken 
for  their  future  comfortable  subsistence.” 

This  single  provision,  placing  the  poor  in  the  hands  of  the  courts, 
governed  relief  in  the  province  for  twenty-three  years. 

First  General  Poor  Law,  1705 

It  was  not  until  1705  that  the  colonists  recognized  poor  relief  as  a 
subject  worthy  of  a code  of  laws  of  its  own.  Pennsylvania’s  first 
general  ]>oor  laAV.  enacted  that  year.®  was  based  almost  entirely  on 
the  English  poor  law  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  era.®  It  made  the  town-  > 
ship  the  unit  for  poor  relief  administration,  and  created  a special 
administrative  body  of  overseers  of  the  poor,  made  up  of  one,  two 
or  more  of  the  substantial  citizens  of  each  township  appointed  an- 
nually by  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  counties.  Two  or  more 
townships  were  authorized  to  join  to  form  a poor  district.  Service 
as  overseer  was  compulsory,  and  appointees  refusing  to  serve  Averc 
fined  five  pounds. 

Overseers  of  the  poor  were  responsible  to  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
from  wdiom  orders  had  to  be  ]irocured  before  aid  could  be  granted  to 
applicants.  Overseers  were  required  to  raise  by  assessment  the  fund.s 
necessary  for  relief,  and  to  indenture  as  apprentices  poor  children 
Avhose  parents  could  not  support  them.  Grandchildren  and  grand- 
parents, as  well  as  children  and  parents,  Avere  made  mutually  respon- 
sible for  support  AvheneA'er  capable. 

First  Workhouse 

That  involuntary  unemployment  might  occasionally  exi.st,  even  in 
a pioneer  community,  was  recognized  in  Philadelphia  in  1712,  Avhen 
City  Council  provided  a workhouse  “to  employ  poor  persons.”  ' Soon. 

® Charter  to  William  Penn  and  "Laws  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  lfiS2  1700,  Preceded 
by  the  Duke  of  York’s  Laws  1076-1082,  Harrisburg,  1879,  614  pp.,  p.  44. 

* Ibid. . p.  115. 

5 Statutes-at-Large  of  Pennsylvania,  Vol.  II,  170.5,  ,Tan.  12,  Chap.  CLIV. 

• 43rd  Elizabeth  Cap.  II  (Nicholls.  op.  cit.,  pp.  194-1981. 

’Watson,  John  F.,  Annals  of  Pennsylvania,  E.  S.  Stuart,  Philadelphia,  1887  , 3 Vol. 

Vol.  Ill,  p.  333. 
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however,  this  institution  came  to  be  used  moi-e  for  the  discipline  of 
petty  criminals  than  for  the  employment  of  law-abiding  paupers. 

General  Settlement  Act 

Unregulated  immigration,  with  its  ensuing  increase  in  unassimilable  j 
population,  led  to  passage  of  the  General  Settlement  Act  of  1718.® 
enumerating  strict  requirements  for  legal  settlement  based  on  con- 
tinued residence  and  occupation,  specifying  rates  of  assessment  for  j 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  making  provisions  for  discouraging  applica-  ^ 
tions  for  relief.  To  achieve  this  last  end  the  statute  required  all  per-  ; 
sons  receiving  aid.  even  children,  to  wear  upon  the  right  sleeve  a large 
letter  “P, ” signifying  “paujier, ” with  the  first  letter  of  the  district’s  i 
name  worn  underneath. 

First  Almshouse 

Up  to  this  time  all  public  aid  to  the  poor  in  Penn’s  colony,  with  the 
exception  of  Philadelphia’s  one  workhouse,  had  been  administered  by 
the  method  now  known  as  “outdoor  relief.”  But  in  1731  Philadel- 
phia, hoping  that  institutional  care  might  prove  more  economical  and 
efficient  than  outdoor  relief  and  less  attractive  to  the  indolent,  erected 
its  first  public  almshouse,  authorized  by  the  assembly  in  1729.®  For 
almost  seventy  years  Philadelphia  continued  to  be  the  only  Pennsyl- 
vania county  with  an  almshouse. 

Inception  of  the  Subsidy  System. 

Further  efforts  to  relieve  the  public  treasury  were  contained  in 
the  Act  of  1749  “amending  the  Poor  Laws  of  the  Province.”  Under 
this  act,  which  remained  in  force  only  twenty  years,  provisions  were 
made  for  putting  the  dependent  poor  of  Philadelphia  to  work  in  order 
that  they  might  contribute  something  to  their  own  support,  and  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  Avere  converted  into  corporations  Avith  authority 
to  receive  donations,  limited  in  amount,  from  private  sources. 

This  combining  of  public  Avith  priA'ate  charity  was  repeated,  but 
in  reverse  order,  when  in  1751  the  PennsAdvania  Hospital  Avas  in- 
corporated as  the  “Contributors  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,”  under 
private  management  but  with  a public  subsidy.^^  Tins  Avas  the  be- 
ginning of  that  system  of  public  aid  for  privately  organized  charity 
Avhich  bas  ever  since  been  practiced  in  Pennsylvania. 

Tn  1766  an  attempt  was  even  made  in  Philadelphia  to  extend  this 
system  to  poor  relief  itself,  with  an  acC^  proA'iding  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  contributors.  This  experiment,  Avhich  reduced  materially  the 
])OAvers  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  proved  unsuccessful  and  was 
abandoned  soon  after  the  Revolution. 

First  Revision  of  the  Poor  Laws 

By  1771  pauperism  and  vagrancy,  intensified  by  imprisonment  of 
debtors  and  by  the  continued  dumping  of  shiploads  of  derelicts  from 

8 Statiites-at-Large,  Vol.  Ill,  1718.  May  31,  Chap.  CCXXXVII. 

8 Ibid,  Vol.  IV,  1729,  May  10,  Chap.  CCC,  Sec.  XIV. 

1“  Ibid,  Vol.  V,  1749,  August  19,  Chap.  CCCLXXIX. 

Ibid,  1761,  May  11,  Chap.  CCOXC. 

12  Ibid,  Vol.  VII,  1766,  Feb.  8,  Chap.  DXXXIV. 
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I Europe,  had  increased  so  alai’mingly  that  the  assembly  recognized  the 
inadequacy  of  the  General  Poor  Law  of  1705  to  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion, and  passed  in  its  place  the  Act  of  1771,^“  which  was  repassed 
after  the  Revolution  and  with  a few  modifications  continued  in  effect 
I for  sixty-five  years. 

Although  the  new  act,  which  was  almost  identical  with  the  one 
then  operative  in  England,  repealed  all  previous  laws  on  the  subject 
of  poor  relief,  it  was  inevitable  that  it  should  retain  many  features 
of  earlier  statutes.  It  laid  particular  emphasis  on  efficiency  of  ad- 
ministration, a feature  in  which  its  predecessors  had  been  notably 
weak.  Yet  despite  this  intent  it  continued  the  practice  of  making- 
service  of  overseers  obligatory  and  without  salary. 

The  First  County  Units 

Chester  and  Lancaster  Counties  made  a radical  break  away  from 
the  traditional  system  of  small  township  poor  districts  in  1798,  when 
their  petition  to  the  legislature  for  permission  to  build  almshouses 
and,  administer  relief  on  a county  basis  “in  the  interests  of  economy” 
resulted  in  the  passage  of  a bill  that  became  the  model  for  all  sub- 
sequent acts  authorizing  county  units.  Several  other  counties — mainly 
those  of  a homogeneous  agricultural  nature — followed  their  example 
within,  the  next  few  years,  hoping  thus  to  bring  about  a more  equable 
distribution  of  taxation  and  also  to  finance  the  erection  of  almshouses 
with  farms  attached  where  inmates  might  work. 

Under  the  county  unit  plan  township  overseers  of  the  poor  were 
supplanted  by  directors  of  the  poor  chosen  by  the  electorate  of  the 
county  as  a whole,  and  financial  compensation  for  their  services  (at 
first  only  twenty  dollars  a vear)  was  at  last  provided  for  directors. 

The  old  township  and  borough  system  of  conducting  poor  relief 
in  small  local  units  continued  for  many  years,  however,  in  the  majority 
of  counties.  It  was  particularly  firmly  entrenched  in  the  Wyoming 
Valley  section  of  central  Pennsylvania,  settled  largely  by  Connecticut 
Yankees  whose  traditional  New  England  town  concept  of  govern- 
mental responsibility  exercised  a long-enduring  dominance. 

Second  Revision  of  the  Poor  Laws 

In  the  dozen  years  following  1825  progressive  thought  was  in  the 
ascendancy  in  Pennsylvania.  A renewed  attack  on  the  old  problem 
of  poor  relief  administration  came  as  part  of  an  outcropping  of  new 
laws  dealing  with  the  whole  field  of  social  welfare  from  public  educa- 
tion to  prison  reform.  The  general  poor  law  of  1771  was  taken  to 
pieces,  revised,  and  put  together  again.  But  the  new  law^®  which 
resulted  differed  from  its  predecessors  only  in  such  minor  points  as 
that  of  authorizing  employment  of  the  poor  not  only  on  farms  and  in 
houses  of  industry  but  also  in  the  making  and  repairing  of  roads. 
One  definite  advance  was  made  in  granting  the  right  of  non-settled 
noor  persons  to  receive  relief  until  they  could  be  removed  to  tlieir 
last  legal  settlement. 

In  the  main,  however,  the  Law  of  1836  was  built  around  the  time- 
honored  framework  of  the  old  English  law. 

“ Ibid,  Vol.  VIII.  1771,  Oet.  9,  Chap.  DCXXXV. 

“ 1798,  Feb.  27,  P.  L 30«. 

1836,  June  13,  P.  L.  689. 
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Restriction  of  Special  Local  Legislation 

In  the  period  between  1836  and  1874  a mass  of  legislation  was 
added  to  Pennsylvania’s  poor  law  strueture,  but  most  of  it  was  of 
local  application — directed  specifically  to  the  county  of  Thus-and-so 
or  the  township  of  This-and-that.  The  tendency  away  from  uniformity 
and  coherence  toward  diversity  and  confusion — not  only  in  poor  laws 
hut  in  all  fields — grew  so  overwhelming  that  in  1871  Governor  Geary 
in  his  message  to  the  legislature  arraigned  it  as  a potent  cause  of 
corruption  and  inefficient  government,  and  urged  revision  of  the  State 
Constitution  to  make  such  pork-barrel  legislation  impossible. 

As  a result  of  this  plea  a constitutional  convention  met  in  1873. 
The  ensuing  new  constitution,  approved  by  the  electorate  in  1874, 
prohibited  the  passage  of  special  local  legislation  for  municipal  dis- 
tricts and  was  for  some  years  thought  to  prohibit  also  the  enactment 
of  local  laws  for  poor  districts.  Hence  in  recent  years  confusion  from 
this  source  has  been  somewhat  lessened,  although  many  hundreds  of 
the  old  local  laws  remain  unrepealed  upon  the  statute  books. 

Legislation  1S74-1925 

Bit  by  bit  since  1874  various  legislatures  and  poor  law  commissions 
have  tried  to  modernize  the  system  of  poor  relief  and  to  reduce  to 
some  sort  of  order  the  bewildering  maze  of  poor  laws  that  had  crept 
into  the  statute  books  of  the  Commonwealth  before  the  1874  con- 
stitution. By  slow  stages  certain  noteworthy  advances  have  been 
made. 

The  general  Acts  of  1876  ” and  1879,^®  amended  several  times  since, 
made  the  adoption  of  the  county  unit  system  of  poor  relief  simpler 
than  previously,  but  still  not  mandatory.  Under  the  supplementary 
acts  various  changes  were  made  in  provisions  for  management  of 
almshouses  and  eompen.sation  of  poor  directors,  while  acts  of  1876,^“ 
1893,^®  1903,^^  and  1905  modified  the  ancient  laws  of  settlement 
more  in  the  spirit  of  modern  humane  practice. 

An  important  advance  was  made  by  legislation  of  1883,  1885  and 
1887,^®  which  i)aved  the  way  for  removal  of  indigent  insane  persons 
from  almshouses  to  State  mental  hospitals. 

One  of  the  most  significant  pieces  of  legislation  during  this  period 
was  the  law  enacted  in  1883  prohibiting  the  keeping  in  almshouses 
for  more  than  60  days  of  normal  children  between  the  ages  of  two 
and  sixteen,  and  requiring  directors  of  the  poor  to  place  such  children 
either  in  foster  family  homes  or  in  educational  institutions  rather 
than  permit  them  to  associate  permanently  with  adult  paupers. 

It  was  more  than  40  years  later,  however,  before  another  survival 
of  medieval  attitutes  on  child  care  came  to  an  end  with  the  long- 
delayed  banning  in  1927  of  the  indenture  or  binding  out  to  labor 
of  pauper  children.^® 

Pa.  Archives,  4th  Series,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  1128 — 2230. 

1870.  May  8,  P.  L.  149. 

*8  1879,  June  4,  P.  L.  78. 

1"  187fi.  May  8,  P.  L.  154. 

-"  1893.  June  6,  P.  L.  328. 

21  1903,  March  6,  P.  L.  18. 

22  1905,  April  6,  P.  L.  112. 

22  188.3,  June  13,  P.  L.  92;  1885,  June  23,  P.  L.  132-133;  1887,  Jime  1,  P.  L.  282. 

2* *  1883,  June  13,  P.  L.  111. 

26  1927,  May  11,  P.  L.  961. 
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Another  interesting  sign  of  the  times  was  included  in  an  act  passed 
in  1903,^®  one  clause  of  which  provided  that  one  of  the  overseers  of 
the  poor  in  each  district  might  be  a woman. 

The  Poor  Law  Commissions"^' 

A thoroughgoing  attempt  to  revise  and  codify  Pennsylvania’s  mass 
of  poor  laws  was  made  bj"  the  Poor  Law  Commission  of  1890,  appointed 
by  Governor  Beaver  in  1889  in  response  to  general  demand,  but  the 
legislature  of  1891  failed  to  act  upon  the  commission’s  recommenda- 
tions. 

Renewed  agitation  for  modernization  of  the  poor  relief  structure 
brought  about  the  appointment  in  1922  by  Governor  Sproul  of  an- 
other Poor  Law  Commission  whose  report,  submitted  to  the  legislature 
in  1925,  led  to  passage  of  the  General  Poor  Relief  Act  of  that  year^® — 
an  act  which  achieved  less  than  its  sponsors  had  hoped. 

General  Poor  Belief  Act  of  1925 

The  1925  Commission  aimed  at  carrying  to  its  logical  conclusion 
the  trend,  inaugurated  a century  and  a quarter  before,  toward  making 
the  county  the  unit  of  poor  relief  administration.  But  changes  made 
in  the  act  before  passage  and  in  supplementary  legislation  since  have 
minimized  this  reform  so  that  there  are  in  1934  only  seven  more 
counties  using  the  county  unit  system  than  there  were  in  1925. 

The  1925  act  did  succeed  in  making  certain  notable  contributions, 
however.  It  paved  the  way  for  the  employment  of  trained  welfare^ 
workers  by  poor  districts.  It  made  less  difficult  than  formerly  the 
giving  of  outdoor  relief  in  order  to  avoid  the  breaking  up  of  families 
made  necessarj’’  by  exclusively  institutional  relief.  And  it  withdrew 
the  ancient  authority  of  justices  of  the  peace  to  grant  relief  orders. 

This  last-named  change,  essential  as  it  was  in  ridding  the  system  of 
an  outmoded  and  cumbersome  incubus,  has  resulted  in  the  poor  boards 
being  answerable  now  only  to  their  constituents,  who  normally  have- 
little  means  of  knowing  how  adequately  these  public  officials  are  dis- 
charging their  duties.  To  some  extent  the  boards  are  also  responsible 
to  the  State  Department  of  Welfare,  but  the  State’s  authority  over 
the  425  local  poor  districts  is  strictly  limited. 

This  question  of  the  State’s  relation  to  local  poor  relief  is  discussed 
in  Chapter  2. 

Transition  to  Social  Insurance 

While  Pennsylvania’s  poor  law  commissions  were  struggling  val- 
iantly but  w'ith  scant  success  to  change  mere  details  in  administra- 
tion of  the  poor  laws  inherited  from  England,  in  England  itself  similar 
commissions  were  achieving  the  overthrow  of  their  antiquated  poor 
relief  system,  replacing  it  in  1911  with  a modern  plan  of  social  in- 
surance.^® 

Although  Pennsylvania  has  lagged  behind  England  in  recognizing 

=8  1903,  April  22,  P.  L.  246. 

More  detailed  accounts  of  the  work  of  these  commissions  will  be  found  in  Chap.  4 of 

this  Section:  Revision  of  the  Poor  Laws. 

1925,  May  14,  P.  L.  762. 

National  Insurance  Act  of  1911  (1  and  2 Geo.  V,  O.  65 — 16th  Dec.,  1911). 
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the  necessity  for  rebuilding  the  entire  poor  relief  system,  the  State 
has  already  taken  several  notable  steps  as  part  of  the  general  tendency, 
mentioned  before,  of  draining  off  specialized  groups  from  almshouse 
populations.  Thus  State  and  county  hospitals  for  care  of  mental 
patients,  mothers’  assistance,^®  workmen’s  compensation,^^  pensions 
for  the  blind  and  old  age  assistance  have  all  been  isolated  move- 
ments in  the  direction  of  a general  system  of  social  insurance  designed 
to  meet  the  needs,  not  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  of  modern  life. 

1913,  April  29,  P.  L.  118. 

1915,  June  2,  P.  L.  736. 

32  ]<)34,  Jan.  17,  P.  L.  246. 

33  1934.  Jan.  18,  P.  L.  282. 
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Summary  of  Main  Points 

The  Board  of  Public  Charities,  established  by  the  legisla- 
ture in  1869  to  inspect  all  charitable  and  correctional  institu- 
tions in  the  State,  was  limited  in  its  powers  to  the  making  of 
recommendations  to  the  legislature,  supplemented  later  by 
authority  to  pass  on  building  plans. 

After  repeated  attempts  both  to  strengthen  the  Board’s 
position  and  to  supplant  it  with  a new  department,  such  as 
the  “Department  of  Poor  Law  Administration”  recommended 
by  the  Poor  Law  Commission  of  1890,  and  the  “Department 
of  Charities”  frequently  urged  by  the  Association  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Poor,  it  was  abolished  in  1921  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  established  in  its  place. 

The  Department’s  role  in  poor  relief  has  been  restricted 
to  limited  supervisory  powers  over  almshouses,  with  no  au- 
thority to  correct  abuses  in  the  administration  of  outdoor 
relief. 

The  First  and  Second  Talbot  Acts  in  1932  provided  a 
contrast  in  supervision  of  relief.  The  former  allotted  State 
funds  for  unemployment  relief  to  local  poor  districts  without 
State  control,  while  the  latter  entrixsted  similar  funds  to 
specially  appointed  County  Emergency  Relief  Boards  under 
supervision  of  a State  Emergency  Relief  Board. 

Thus  the  Department  of  Welfare  now  shares  with  the 
S.  E.  R.  B.  the  supervision  of  local  relief  activities;  but  the 
authority  of  the  latter  over  the  expenditures  and  prac- 
tices of  its  local  divisions  is  definitely  established,  while  the 
Department’s  relationship  to  the  poor  districts  continues  to 
be  unauthoritative. 

The  establishment  of  county  welfare  boards  to  handle,  under 
State  supervision,  the  varied  relief  and  welfare  services  of 
each  county,  is  a plan  now  being  widely  advocated. 

The  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  was  Pennsyl- 
vania’s first  concrete  demonstration  of  interest  in  the  local  ad- 
ministration of  poor  relief.  In  1821  and  again  in  1867,  it  is  true,  the 
legislature  gave  fruitless  consideration  to  measures  for  State  investi- 
gation of  almshouses,  but  it  was  not  until  1869^  that  the  State  at  last 
decided  to  put  itself  into  the  poor  relief  picture  by  creating  the  Board 
of  Public  Charities  as  its  agency. 

This  body,  consisting  at  first  of  five  unpaid  commissioners  and  a 
salaried  general  agent  with  one  assistant  (the  stalf  was  later  enlarged), 
was  empowered  not  only  to  inspect  all  charitable  and  correctional  in- 


1 1869,  April  24,  P.  L.  90. 
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stitutions  in  the  State  and  report  to  the  legislature  annually  on  their 
condition,  but  also  to  “examine  the  returns  of  the  several  cities,  coun- 
ties, wards,  boroughs  and  townships  in  relation  to  the  support  of  the 
paupers  therein.”  ^ 

The  Board  was  without  executive  authority  to  correct  abuses,  al- 
though it  could  submit  its  findings  to  the  legislature  with  recommenda- 
tions. Because  of  this  lack  of  authority  many  institutions,  especially 
county  jails  and  almshouses,  failed  entirely  to  respond  to  the  Board’s 
requests  for  information. 

Its  position  was  strengthened  somewhat  in  1872  by  legislative  action  ® 
requiring  institutions  to  keep  records  and  make  reports  as  directed 
by  the  Board,  and  to  obtain  its  approval  of  building  plans.  Through 
these  powers,  limited  as  they  were,  the  Board  was  able  by  persistent 
efforts  to  accomplish  much  in  raising  the  medieval  almshouse  standards 
which  prevailed  in  a number  of  counties,  townships  and  boroughs  when  ! 
it  began  its  work.  Removal  of  the  insane  to  State  hospitals  and  pro- 
vision of  medical  and  nursing  care  for  the  sick  in  almshouses  were 
among  the  objectives  for  which  it  labored. 

Recommendations  of  1890  Poor  Law  Commission 

The  report  of  the  1890  Poor  Law  Commission *  * indicates  that  the 
commissioners  doubted  the  adequacy  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities 
to  supervise  poor  relief  throughout  the  State.  After  referring  dis- 
paragingly ® to  the  Board’s  efforts  and  omissions  in  this  field  the  Com- 
mission advocated  strongly  the  supplanting  of  the  Board  by  a new 
Department  of  Poor  Law  Administration.  Under  the  proposed  system 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioner  was  to  devote  his  whole  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws,  and  was  to  pass  upon  all 
rules  and  regulatioms  with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  uniformity  in 
practice  throughout  the  State.  He  was  to  have  power  to  make  orders 
for  the  management  of  the  poor,  for  the  government  of  institutions, 
for  the  custody,  maintenance  and  training  of  children,  and  for  guid- 
ance and  control  of  directors  and  other  officers  respecting  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  * 

In  addition  to  this  proposed  sweeping  change,  one  of  the  1890  com- 
missioners recommended  that  the  State  Board  of  Charities  or  other 
central  authority  prescribe  and  enforce  a uniform  accounting  system 
for  all  poor  boards,  and  that  the  duties  of  all  poor  directors  and  their 
employes  be  stipulated  by  State-wide  regulations,'^ 

Perhaps  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  these  drastic  recommendations, 
urging  as  they  did  a degree  of  centralized  authority  far  in  advance  of 
the  general  political  thought  of  the  nineties,  failed  to  find  favor  with 
the  1891  legislature.  Probably  the  comment  of  the  General  Agent  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Charities  in  his  1891  report  was  typical  of  the 
average  reaction  to  the  Commission’s  suggestions; 

If  our  State  was  a new  one  we  could  undoubtedly  recom- 
mend many  changes  from  our  present  system,  but  it  is  a deli- 

= Ibid,  Sec.  4. 

» 187?,  April  5,  P.  L.  42. 

* General  Report  of  the  Commissioners  Appointed  to  Revise  and  Codify  the  Laws  Relating 

to  the  Belief,  Care  and  Maintenance  of  the  Poor,  Harrisburg,  December  1890,  130  pp. 

® Ibid,  pp.  10  and  34. 

• Ibid,  pp.  iS-44. 

1 Ibid,  Special  Report  by  J.  Nevin  Hill,  Commissioner,  pp,  127-128, 
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cate  and  difficult  matter  to,  by  an  entirely  new  law,  uproot 
that  which  has  preA^ailed  for  a long  time  in  many  sections 
with  good  results,  and  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
legislation  and  judicial  decision,  and  to  substitute  in  its  place 
something  entirely  original  which,  too,  in  its  time  would  re- 
quire much  legal  interpretation  to  be  put  upon  it  before  it 
could  be  satisfactorily  administered.  Hasty  action  should 
certainly  not  be  taken.® 

Period  1891-1921 

Although  the  1890  Commission  failed  to  achieve  any  change  in  State 
supervisory  methods,  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor,®  which 
had  been  largely  responsible  for  the  1890  Commission’s  recommenda- 
tions, continued  to  voice  frequent  dissatisfaction  with  the  Board’s 
methods  and  alleged  omissions,  and  to  urge  the  creation  of  a Depart- 
ment of  Charities  in  its  place. 

Not  unnaturally  the  Board,  with  its  limited  powers,  continued  to 
have  difficulty  in  persuading  poor  directors  and  others  to  make  needed 
improvements.  Indicative  of  this  was  the  action  of  the  legislature  in 
1913,^®  authorizing  legal  proceedings  and  the  imposition  of  fines  upon 
institutions  failing  to  rectify  within  ninety  days  conditions  found  ob- 
jectionable to  the  Board’s  inspectors. 

In  1915  the  State  Dependents  Commission,  appointed  by  Governor 
Tener  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  care,  education  and  support 
of  dependent  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  reported  “ that  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  had  not  only  “too  limited  pow'ers  of  supervision,  con- 
trol and  advice,”  but  also  “far  too  small  a statf  of  experienced 
officials  properly  trained  to  do  the  work  at  present  assigned  to  it,  and 
entirely  inadequate  to  undertake  any  such  increased  supervision  as 
should  properly  belong  to  it.”  To  remedy  these  defects  the  Commis- 
sion recommended  that  the  Board  be  given  wider  powers  of  inspec- 
tion, management  and  advisory  supervision,  backed  by  more  ample 
appropriations  and  additional  competent  staff  members. 

' In  addition  to  this  the  1915  Commission  urged  strongly  the  es- 
tablishing of  a Committee  on  Child  Welfare  under  the  Board  of 
Public  Charities  to  exercise  strict  authority  over  the  placing  of  de- 
pendent children  by  poor  directors  and  others. 

State  Department  of  Welfare 

When  the  Department  of  Welfare  was  established  six  years  later, 
in  1921,  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  was  finally  abolished.^'’  In  the 
realm  of  poor  relief  the  new  Department  found  its  powers  limited, 
as  were  those  of  its  predecessor,  to  inspection  and  largely  unimple- 
mented supervision  of  almshouses,  and  many  of  the  perennial  prob- 
lems which  had  harassed  the  Board  lived  on  to  trouble  its  successor. 

The  Department’s  prerogatives  in  this  field,  as  specified  in  the 

* Pennsylvania  Official  Documents,  1891,  Vol.  8,  pp.  8-9. 

® See  Chap.  3 of  this  section. 

1913,  May  1,  P.  L.  149. 

State  Dependents  Commission,  Pennsylvania  Dependents,  Report  and  Recommendations. 

Harrisburg,  May  1915,  88  pp.,  p.  13. 

Ibid,  p.  48. 

“ 1921,  May  26,  P.  L.  1144. 
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1921  act  of  establishment  and  in  later  legislation/*  may  be  sum- 
marized briefly  as : 

The  power  to  inspect  poorhouse  grounds,  buildings,  books, 
accounts  and  records  at  any  time ; 

The  power  to  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  directors  of 
the  poor  shall  keep  their  records ; 

The  power  to  inspect  and  approve  the  plan  of  construc- 
tion of  any  almshouse ; 

The  power  to  supervise  any  system  of  reparation  provided 
by  the  Commonwealth  for  relief  from  disasters  menacing  pub- 
lic safety  and  welfare; 

The  power  to  promote  county  welfare  boards  to  coordinate 
social  welfare  activities  in  the  counties; 

The  power  to  supervise  all  agencies  cai’ing  for  dependents 
and  neglected  children,  and  the  premises  in  which  such  chil- 
dren are  kept. 

Outdoor  and  Emergency  Belief 

The  whole  domain  of  outdoor  relief,  which  has  occupied  so  promi- 
nent a place  in  the  public  eye  since  1929,  is  conspicuously  absent  from 
this  list  of  State  supervisory  powers.  Thus  when  the  First  Talbot 
Act  went  into  effect  in  April  1932,  providin^r  for  the  allocation  of 
State  nnemidoyment  relief  funds  through  the  Department  of  Welfare 
to  the  local  poor  districts,  it  centered  attention  anew  upon  Pennsyl- 
vania’s disunited  and  largely  unsupervised  program  of  poor  relief, 
with  its  hodge-podge  of  varying  standards. 

Because  of  that  law’s  failure  to  provide  for  State  supervision  there 
is  still  a lack  of  accurate  information  about  the  operation  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  first  State  appropriation  for  relief.  Consequently 
when  the  Second  Talbot  Act  a fcAv  months  later  provided  further 
State  aid  for  local  unemployment  relief  it  put  the  newly  created 
State  Emergency  Relief  Board,'’  consisting  of  five  State  officials 
charged  with  planning  a comprehensive  program  for  unemployment 
relief,  in  charge  of  allocation  of  funds  to  the  counties.  Each  county’s 
uneniy)loyment  relief  program  was  entrusted  to  a County  Emergency 
Relief  Board  made  up  of  appointed  members  serving  without  salary. 

Backed  by  these  provisions  Pennsylvania’s  State-wide  program  of 
emergency  relief  was  initiated  on  September  1,  1932,  under  a cen- 
tralized unit  eontrol  administrative  .system  vastly  different  from  the 
yiatehwork  poor  relief  scheme  that  still  exists  side  by  side  with  the 
emergency  organization.  To  define  the  rights  of  the  S.  E.  R.  B.  in 
this  delicate  situation  of  possibly  conflicting  authorities  the  legisla- 
ture on  May  18.  1933  provided  that  county  commissioners,  poor 
boards,  etc.,  should  be  required  to  furnish  information  to  the  S.  E.  R.  B. 
and  to  exhibit  their  records  upon  demand. 

But  as  a corollary  to  this  apparent  trend  toward  State  supervision 

1*  The  General  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1925  (1925,  Mav  14,  P.  L.  762)  and  the  Administrative 

Code  of  1929  (1929,  April  9,  P.  L.  177,  Art.  XXiil). 

1931,  Dec.  28,  P.  L.  1603. 

1*  1932,  Aug.  19,  P.  L.  90. 

” 1932,  Aug.  19,  P.  L.  88. 

18  1933,  May  18,  P.  L.  816. 
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of  local  poor  relief  practices  it  may  be  noted  that  the  first  report  of 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  S.  E.  E.  B.,  issued  in  December,  1933,^® 
recommended  that  in  the  establishment  of  a long-time  relief  program 
the  local  community  be  restored  to  more  active  partnership  with  the 
State  in  financial  responsibility  and  control  of  local  administration, 
although  with  a continuance  of  State  power  to  maintain  standards. 

The  whole  subject  of  public  outdoor  relief  seems  constantly  to  grow 
more  complex  and  varied.  In  fact  after  December  1,  1934,  when  old 
age  assistance  goes  into  effect,  Pennsylvania  will  have  six  separate 
forms  of  public  relief,  with  administration  of  three  of  them — mothers’ 
assistance,  old  age  assistance  and  pensions  for  the  blind — supervised 
by  the  Department  of  Welfare,  and  that  of  the  other  three — unem- 
ployment relief,  poor  relief  and  veterans’  relief — in  the  respective 
hands  of  the  S.  E.  R.  B.,  the  967  local  poor  directors,  and  the  State 
Veterans’  Commission  and  local  veterans’  groups. 

County  Welfare  Boards 

With  this  increasing  importance  of  relief  and  other  welfare  services 
there  is  a growing  tendency  among  welfare  leaders,  both  lay  and  pro- 
fessional, to  advocate  the  establishment  in  each  county  of  a county 
welfare  board  to  handle  all  public  welfare  services.  Discussing  this 
plan,  together  with  Pennsylvania’s  current  relief  program,  in  the 
Social  Service  Review,  a recent  commentator^®  observed  that: 

The  ultimate  consolidation  of  the  State  Department  of 
Welfare  and  the  S.  E.  R.  B.  seems  a desirable  objective ; 
but  again  it  is  a question  whether  the  S.  E.  R.  B.  can  be 
merged  with  any  other  department  as  long  as  its  case  load 
continues  at  anything  like  the  present  level.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  long  as  the  two  state  agencies  remain  separate,  the 
assignment  of  unemployment  relief  administration  to  county 
welfare  boards  would  mean  that  the  county  welfare  board 
would  be  responsible  to  two  state  departments — to  one  for  the 

, administration  of  emergency  relief  and  to  the  other  for  the 
rest  of  its  program. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  State  supervision  of  poor  relief  in  the 
future  will  doubtless  be  conditioned  both  by  the  evolution  of  emergency 
unemployment  relief  administration  and  by  the  standards  developed 
in  the  counties  for  the  modernization  of  their  own  systems  of  reliel 

Unemployment  Relief  in  Pennsylvania,  September  1,  1932— October  31,  1933:  Report  of  the 

Executive  Director  of  the  State  Emergency  Belief  Board  of  Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg,  Dec. 

1933,  99  pp.,  pp.  56-57. 

Dunham,  Arthur,  “Pennsylvania  and  Unemployment  Belief,”  Social  Service  Review,  Chicago, 

Vol.  VIII,  No.  2,  June  1934;  pp.  246-288. 
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Summary  of  Main  Points 

The  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  was  fonnded  in 
1876,  with  a membership  wiiich  soon  included  not  only  direc-  | 
toi's  of  the  poor  and  their  employes  but  also  representatives  1 

of  private  charities  and  of  State  welfare  services.  i 

C(‘rtain  counties  have  never  participated  in  the  Associa-  ! 
tion’s  activities.  i 

In  its  earlier  years  the  Association  strove  constantly  for  | 
improvements  in  poor  relief  standards  and  practices,  and  had  ! 

much  to  do  with  such  advances  as  the  removal  of  children 
from  almshouses  and  provision  of  special  care  for  the  in-  ! 
sane  poor.  i 

For  years  the  organization  fought  for  the  abolition  of  the 
township  and  borough  system  of  relief  under  overseers  of 
the  poor. 

One  of  the  Association’s  initial  objects  was  the  revision  of 
the  poor  laws,  and  it  was  largely  responsible  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Poor  Law  Commissions  of  1890  and  1925. 

In  more  recent  years  strong  opposition  to  any  change  in 
the  poor  laws  has  developed  within  the  Association. 

Much  of  the  last  half-century’s  history  of  poor  relief  in  the  State 
is  reflected  in  the  printed  reports  of  the  annual  conventions  of 
the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor.^  This  organization  had  its 
origin  in  1876  with  an  informal  convention  of  directors  of  the  poor 
and  other  representatives  of  public  charities,  who  met  for  mutual 
consideration  of  various  phases  of  their  work,  and  especially  of  diffi- 
culties due  to  vague  and  conflicting  laws.  By  1880  it  was  established 
on  a permanent  basis. 

In  its  early  years  the  Association’s  program  was  ambitious  and  its 
aims  high,  as  evidenced  by  the  enumeration  of  topics  discussed  at  its 
very  first  meeting.  Here  are  some  of  the  titles,  which  have  a startlingly 
modern  ring ; 

Is  a general  revision  of  the  poor  laws  of  the  State  necessary  ? 

The  proper  and  most  judicious  mode  of  distributing  outdoor 
relief. 

The  general  management  of  almshouses  and  employment  of 
inmates. 

What  to  do  with  the  children  in  our  almshouses. 

The  best  and  most  effective  methods  of  disposing  of  tramps, 
and  what  legislation  is  necessary  to  check  the  growing  evil. 

Should  insane  persons  be  kept  in  almshouses  or  in  hospitals 
provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the  insane? 

* This  account  of  the  Association  is  drawn  almost  entirely  from  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Annual  Conventions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Chari- 
ties, 1876-1933. 
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Membership  and  Growth 

Membership  in  the  organization  included  not  only  directors  and 
overseers  of  the  poor  (both  past  and  present),  superintendents  of 
almshouses,  and  clerks  and  attorneys  of  poor  boards,  but  also  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  superintendents 
and  managers  of  State  institutions,  and  offlcers  of  corrective  and 
private  charitable  associations. 

The  earlier  conventions  drew  their  delegations  almost  entirely  from 
the  southern  and  western  counties  of  the  State,  and  for  many  yeais 
there  was  a conspicuous  lack  of  representation  from  the  north-central 
counties  where  the  township  and  borough  district  system  was  prevalent. 
Doubtless  one  reason  for  the  absence  of  overseers  from  small  poor 
districts  lay  in  the  fact  that  no  provision  was  made  for  their  ex- 
penses. Not  until  1917  were  poor  districts  authorized  by  the  legis- 
lature to  bear  the  expenses  of  delegates  to  the  annual  conventions, 
although  some  districts  had  done  so  prior  to  that  time. 

Fifteen  counties  were  still  unrepresented  in  the  Association  at  the 
conventions  of  1932  and  1933. 

Accomplishments 

Stimulated  by  Lively  discussion  and  by  annual  addresses  from  a 
wide  range  of  prominent  speakers,  the  Association  tended  at  first 
to  adopt  the  whole  field  of  social  welfare  for  its  province.  In  its 
earlier  years  it  built  up  a solid  record  of  achievement  in  the  im- 
provement of  poor  relief  standards. 

The  removal  of  children  from  almshouses  was  the  Association’s  first 
noteworthy  accomplishment.  The  entire  membership  pledged  itself 
to  this  objective  in  1882,  and  through  agitation  and  pressure  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  legislature  by  the  Association  and  the  newly-organized 
Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  the  desired  law  was  secured 
in  1883.^  But  many  of  the  members  did  not  even  wait  for  the  law, 
having  begun  the  removal  of  children  from  almshouses  under  their 
jurisdiction  several  years  before. 

Numerous  minor  improvements  in  the  management  of  almshouses 
were  brought  about  through  suggestions  made  at  the  annual  meetings, 
and  the  trend  away  from  small  inefficient  township  almshouses  and 
indiscriminate  “boarding  out’’  of  the  poor  toward  central  county  in- 
stitutions was  furthered  by  the  Association.  A committee  appointed 
in  1895  to  collect  statistics  on  care  of  the  poor  and  compare  the  ex- 
penses of  counties  having  almshouses  with  those  of  counties  under 
the  overseer  system  reported  in  1896  that  expenses  were  proportion- 
ately much  larger  in  the  overseer  counties,  and  urged  the  State-wide 
establishment  of  county  almshouses. 

Great  improvement  in  the  care  of  the  insane  poor  was  achieved  by 
the  Association  and  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  working  together 
for  more  adequate  State  provisions  and  for  proper  segregation  and 
medical  attention  for  those  cared  for  in  county  almshouses. 

The  establishment  of  more  State  mstiUitions  for  the  feebleminded 
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was  traceable,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  Association’s  clamor  for  more 
facilities. 

The  collection  of  reliable,  State-ivide  statistics  on  poor  relief  was  a 
concern  of  the  Association  from  the  very  beginning.  Although  labor- 
ing under  severe  limitations,  it  made  commendable  efforts  to  collect 
such  data  itself,  and  was  persistent  in  trying  to  stimulate  poor  boards 
to  make  complete  and  accurate  returns  to  the  State. 

Better  laws  for  the  handling  and  suppression  of  vagrancy  had  their 
origin  in  the  Association’s  constant  concern  with  this  subject. 

Establishment  of  the  State  Department  of  Welfare  was  due  in  part 
to  the  persistent  urging  of  the  Association  that  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities  be  supplanted  by  a department  with  wider  powers  and  better 
equipped  personnel. 

Abolition  of  the  overseer  system  of  poor  relief  was  a constant  though 
unavailing  concern  of  the  organization  for  many  years,  expressed  in 
numerous  resolutions  of  the  annual  conventions  condemning  the  town- 
ship and  borough  system  and  urging  its  abandonment. 

Condemnation  of  extravagant  State  appropriations  to  private  agen- 
cies was  a consistent  policy  of  the  Association.  As  a watchdog  it 
must  have  served  as  somewhat  of  a check  on  reckless  expenditures 
and  careless  accounting  methods. 

Employment  of  trained  welfare  workers  for  the  administration  of 
poor  relief  can  hardly  be  counted  among  the  Association’s  achieve- 
ments. After  the  World  War,  it  is  true,  a few  poor  boards,  stimu- 
lated not  only  by  Red  Cross  and  other  wartime  activities,  but  also 
by  the  advice  of  many  widely-known  leaders  of  social  work  and  pro- 
gressive thought  who  for  a number  of  years  were  invited  to  address 
the  annual  conventions,  began  experimentally  to  employ  trained  case 
workers;  and  one  or  two  progressive  counties  set  up  complete  county 
welfare  organizations.  But  when  reports  from  these  counties  were 
given  place  at  the  Association’s  conventions  they  were  received  with 
varying  emotions  by  the  director,  who  apparently  felt  their  own 
methods  challenged  and  themselves  on  the  defensive.  Until  the  de- 
pression forced  the  issue  this  movement  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and 
witli  the  onset  of  unemployment  and  the  long  period  before  State  and 
Federal  funds  were  available  professional  case  work  standards  in  pub- 
lic relief  suffered  badly  where  they  did  exist. 

Agitation  for  Revision  of  the  Poor  Laws 

Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  of  the  Association’s  activities — and 
certainly  the  most  interesting  in  view  of  its  attitude  in  recent  years — 
was  its  long  and  persistent  effort  to  have  the  poor  laws  of  the  State 
revised  to  meet  modern  needs.  In  fact,  the  revision  of  the  poor  laws 
was  one  of  the  initial  objects  of  the  organization.  Beginning  in  1876 
its  members  importuned  the  legislature  year  after  year,  decade  after 
decade,  for  some  redress  from  the  condition  of  confusion  existing  in 
both  law  and  practice  of  poor  relief. 

They  appointed  committees  to  study  and  codify  the  laws.  They 
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presented  bills  to  the  legislature  and  fought  for  their  passage.  Fail- 
ing, they  amended,  modified,  and  renewed  the  attack.  The  Associa- 
tion was  in  large  measure  responsible  for  the  appointment  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissions  of  1890  and  1925,  and  several  of  its  members  served 
on  these  commissions. 

At  first  the  Association  acted  as  a unit  on  poor  law  reform.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  all  resolutions  on  the  subject  were  unanimous.  But 
witbin  more  recent  years,  as  the  membership  of  the  Association  grew  to 
include  more  representatives  from  counties  having  the  old  township 
and  borough  overseer  system,  reports  of  the  annual  conventions  reflected 
a certain  lack  of  harmony.  Opposition  developed  rapidly  not  only  to 
poor  law  revision,  threatening  as  it  did  the  security  of  many  local 
poor  law  officials,  but  also  to  all  innovations  that  challenged  tra- 
ditional methods  and  viewpoints.  And  by  the  time  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
mission of  1925  made  its  recommendations,  the  representatives  of  the 
system  it  aimed  to  improve  had  come  to  oppose  any  fundamental 
changes. 

An  account  of  these  various  attempts  to  revise  the  poor  law's,  which 
the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  first  fostered  and  later  fought, 
is  given  in  Chapter  4. 


Chapter  4 

KEVISION  OF  THE  POOK  LAWS 

Summary  of  Main  Points 

Efforts  to  revise  and  modernize  Pennsylvania’s  mass  of 
poor  law  legislation  have  been  frequently  repeated  over  a 
period  of  more  than  a hundred  years. 

The  1834  legislature,  acting  on  the  suggestions  of  a legis- 
lative commission  reporting  in  1833,  abolished  the  office  of 
township  overseer  of  the  poor,  transferring  the  duties  to  the 
supervisors  of  highways,  but  in  1835  the  township  overseers 
were  restored  to  power. 

The  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  attempted  almost 
annually  for  50  years  after  its  founding  to  obtain  codifica- 
tion and  revision  of  the  poor  laws. 

The  1890  Poor  Law  Commission  recommended  creation  of 
a State  Department  of  Poor  Law  Administration  with  strong 
centralized  powers,  as  well  as  the  inauguration  of  a uniform 
county  district  system  of  poor  relief  and  other  minor  re- 
forms. The  Commission’s  bill  failed  of  passage  in  the  legis- 
lature. 

The  State  Dependents  Commission,  reporting  in  1915. 
recommended  repeal  of  the  1100  existing  statutes  of  poor  re- 
lief and  enactment  of  one  comprehensive  law  making  the 
county  the  minimum  unit  for  poor  relief.  The  commission 
also  advocated  strict  classification  of  almshouse  inmates  and 
wider  supervisory  powers  for  the  Board  of  Public  Charities. 

No  legislative  action  was  taken  on  this  report. 

The  1925  Poor  Law  Commi.ssion.  appointed  in  1922.  ad- 
vocated no  transfer  of  authority  from  the  local  government 
to  the  State.  It  recommended  county  unit  poor  districts, 
with  exceptions  exempting  five  counties,  and  suggested  other 
minor  changes  in  the  old  laws. 

The  General  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1925,  which  is  modeled, 
with  several  important  changes,  upon  the  act  proposed  by  the 
1925  Commission,  exempted  14  counties  in  all  from  formation 
of  county  unit  districts,  and  exempted  Philadelphia  and  Al- 
legheny Counties  entirely  from  compliance  with  the  Act. 

Legislation  since  1925  has  abolished  county  unit  provisions 
in  five  other  counties  and  added  them  in  three. 

Despite  repeated  attempts  at  revision  of  the  laws,  the  ad- 
ministration of  poor  relief  in  Pennsylvania  is  but  little  less 
confused  now  than  it  was  a century  ago. 

A COMPLETE  account  of  the  innumerable  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  revise  Pennsylvania’s  poor  laws  would  fill  thousands  of 
pages.  Prom  the  time  when  the  first  general  poor  law  was  adopted  in 
1705  to  the  present  day  there  has  probably  never  been  a year  when 
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some  effort  lias  not  been  made  to  change  and  modernize  the  laws  on 
poor  relief.  The  present  treatment  makes  no  pretense,  therefore,  of 
covering  the  subject  thoroughly,  but  restricts  itself  to  mention  of  some 
of  the  more  outstanding  aspects  of  the  struggle  for  revision  within 
comparatively  recent  years. 

Commission  of  1830-33 

Over  a century  ago  the  keynote  that  was  to  serve  the  poor  law 
revisionists  for  a hundred  years  thereafter  was  struck  by  the  legisla- 
tive commission  which  worked  for  several  years  on  a general  recod- 
ifieation  of  all  Pennsylvania’s  laws.  In  submitting  to  the  legislature 
in  1833  the  “bill  relating  to  Counties  and  Townships,  and  County 
and  Township  officers’’  which  with  various  changes  was  later  enacted, 
these  commissioners  urged  the  assimilation  of  township  government 
to  that  of  the  counties,  and  added  d “We  have  not  considered  our- 
selves at  liberty  to  dispense  with  the  separate  office  of  overseer 
of  the  poor,  although  we  are  not  satisfied  that  any  necessity  exists  for 
its  continuance;  we  see  no  substantial  reason  why  the  office  should 
not  be  united  with  that  of  supervisor.  The  system  would  be  more 
simple,  attended  probably  with  less  expense  and  fewer  inconveniences 
if  supervisors  were  assimilated  in  all  respects  to  commissioners  of 
counties ....  Should  the  legislature  be  disposed  to  consolidate  the 
offices  in  the  manner  suggested,  the  change  can  be  effected  with  very 
slight  alteration  in  the  present  bill.” 

Acting  on  this  suggestion  the  1834  legislature  abolished  the  office 
of  township  overseer  of  the  poor,  - transferring  the  duties  of  these 
officials  to  the  supervisors  of  highways.  This  change  met  with  such 
strong  opposition  that  in  1835  a supplementary  act  ^ rescinded  its  pro- 
visions except  for  a few  specified  counties,  where  the  road  supervisors 
continued  to  function  as  overseers  of  the  poor  for  a number  of  years. 

After  this  one  abortive  attempt  at  change  the  old  overseer  system 
lingered  on  decade  after  decade  in  many  counties,  encountering  no 
well-organized  opposition  until  the  birth  in  1876  of  the  Association 
of  Directors  of  the  Poor. *  * 

Efforts  of  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor 

Difficulties  arising  from  confused  and  unworkable  poor  laws  were 
tlie  prime  reason  for  the  formation  of  the  Association.  Its  very  first 
convention  in  1876  adopted  a resolution  calling  upon  the  legislature 
for  revision  of  the  laws.  When  its  efforts  met  with  failure  at  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature  ® it  continued  annually  to  attack  the  problem. 
A committee  representing  both  the  Association  and  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities  drafted  in  1878  a new  general  poor  law  which  failed  of  pas- 
sage at  two  separate  sessions  of  the  legislature. ' 

But  in  1888  the  poor  directors’  organization,  nothing  daunted, 

^ General  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  Revise  and  Codify  the  Laws  Relating 
to  the  Relief,  Care  and  Maintenance  of  the  Poor  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg,  Dec.  1890,  130  pp;  pp.  38-40. 

2 1834,  April  15,  P.  L.  537,  secs.  90  and  94. 

• 1835,  Feb.  28,  P.  L.  45,  sec.  9. 

* See  chapter  3. 

® Proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Board  of  Public  Chari- 
ties of  the  State  of  Penna.,  Allegheny,  Penna.,  1876  , 55  pp.,  p.  17. 

® Ibid,  Lancaster,  1877,  59  pp.,  P.  L.  7. 

Ibid,  Huntingdon,  1878,  39  pp.,  pp  30-36;  Scranton,  1879,  71  pp.,  pp  6-7;  Pittsburgh,  1880. 
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gathered  its  forces  together  again  to  attack  the  subject  of  revision,  j 
This  time,  however,  in  view  of  the  mass  of  legislation  involved  and  the  I 
accompanying  burden  of  labor  and  expense,  the  Association  requested  ; 
the  Governor  to  appoint,  with  sanction  of  the  legislature,  a special 
commission  to  investigate  the  entire  subject  of  poor  law  administra- 
tion and  to  prepare  a new  code  of  laws.® 

The  1890  Poor  Law  Commission 

Acting  upon  this  request  the  legislature  passed  an  act,  ® approved 
by  Governor  Beaver  May  9,  1889,  “authorizing  the  Governor  to  ap- 
point a commission  to  revise  and  codify  the  laws  relating  to  the  relief, 
care  and  maintenance  of  the  poor  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

This  commission  of  seven  members,  most  of  whom  were  connected 
with  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor,  attempted  in  carrying 
out  its  task  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  poor  directors  and  overseers 
by  means  of  a series  of  116  written  questions  which  the  directors  in 
the  then  more  than  seven  hundred  poor  districts  of  the  State  were 
requested  to  answer.  In  addition  to  this  they  sought  knowledge  of 
current  poor  law  practices  and  trends  by  studying  the  systems  in 
neighboring  states  and  in  England.  Constantly  they  found  them- 
selves handicapped  not  only  by  lack  of  any  accurate  statistics  but 
also  by  “lack  of  interest  throughout  the  State  in  the  subject  matter.” 
They  found  that,  since  the  tendency  of  legislation  for  over  100  years 
had  been  away  from  uniformity,  “the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  revising 
and  codifying  the  poor  laws  of  the  State  seem  at  the  present  moment  in- 
surmountable. ” And  they  found  innumerable  contradictions  and 
confusions  in  special  local  legislation  and  in  methods  of  relief  giving, 
administration  and  taxation. 

In  view  of  these  handicaps  they  made  no  attempt  to  achieve  per- 
fection, but  confined  themselves  to  “the  drawing  of  a general  bill 
which  seems  to  us  to  be  as  nearly  a medium  between  the  extremes 
which  now  exist  as  possible,  and  which,  through  the  introduction  of 
a commissioner  for  the  whole  State,  we  believe  will  gradually  lead 
to  the  improvement  and  correction  of  the  general  law  and  the  volun- 
tary repeal  of  the  local  laws  now  in  force. 

The  Commission’s  Recommendations 

The  commission’s  report  and  proposed  bill,  submitted  to  the  legis- 
lature at  its  1891  session,  included  among  its  recommendations  the 
creation  of  a new  “Department  of  Poor  Law  Administration”  to 
supersede  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  the  inauguration  of  a uni- 
form county  district  system,  the  care  of  all  homeless  poor  in  county 
almshouses,  the  simplification  of  settlement  laws,  and  the  abolition  of 
relief  orders  by  justices  of  the  peace.  The  bill  provided  for  repeal 
of  more  than  thirty  previous  acts. 

The  head  of  the  proposed  new  department,  to  be  known  as  the 

* Ibid.  Pittsburgh,  1888,  178  pp.,  pp  108-110. 

» 1889,  May  9,  P.  L.  140. 

10  G«iieral  Report  of  the  Commissioners  Appointed  to  Revise  and  Codify  the  Laws  Relating 

to  the  Relief,  Care  and  Maintenance  of  the  Poor  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

Harrisburg,  Dec.  1890,  130  pp.,  p.  10. 

11  Ibid,  p.  3. 

12  Ibid,  p.  4. 
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Poor  Law  Commissioner,  was  to  have  power  to  control  the  adminis- 
tration of  relief  throughout  the  State;  to  issue  orders,  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  poor,  for  the  government  of  institutions  and  the  cus- 
tody, maintenance  and  training  of  poor  children,  and  for  the  guidance 
and  control  of  directors  and  the  examining  and  auditing  of  accounts ; 
to  make  contracts ; to  summon  and  examine  witnesses  and  compel  the 
production  of  books ; and  to  rescind  or  alter  any  rule  or  regulation. 
He  was  to  have  no  power,  however,  to  grant  relief  in  any  individual 
ease.'® 

Each  county  was  to  be  an  incorporated  poor  district,  with  three 
directors  elected  for  three-year  terms  by  annual  rotation. 

The  section  requiring  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  county  almshouses 
Avas  so  Avorded  that  directors  in  counties  lacking  almshouses  might 
contract  with  other  counties  for  care  of  their  poor.'^  State-Avide  uni- 
foraiity  in  administration  of  outdoor  relief  Avas  urged.'® 

The  bill  expired  in  the  legislature  after  a second  reading  in  the 
Hou.se  and  a third  reading  in  the  Senate,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  to  revive  it  in  modified  form  in 
seA^eral  succeeding  years  were  unaAmiling. 

In  1896  the  bill,  eon.siderably  rewritten,  was  even  successful  in 
passing  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  only  to  perish  again  under 
the  Governor’s  veto.'® 

For  almost  tAvo  decades  thereafter  the  subject  of  poor  laAv  revision 
dropped  into  the  background,  although  the  Association  of  Directors  of 
the  Poor  seldom  omitted  passing  an  annual  resolution  in  favor  of  re- 
A’ision. 

State  Dependents  Commission,  1913-15 

Not  until  1918  was  another  commission  officially  authorized  by  the 
State  to  struggle  Avith  the  subject  of  poor  relief.  This  new  body, 
the  State  Dependents  Commission,  consisting  of  fi\'e  members  ap- 
pointed by  GoA'ernor  Tener,  received  a much  less  specific  mandate  than 
did  its  predeces.sor.  Its  instructions  were  “to  make  complete  in- 
vestigation of  the  question  of  the  care,  education  and  support  by  this 
CbmmonAvealth  of  those  aa’Iio  are  by  accident,  misfortune,  sickness  or 
disease  dependent  upon  the  genero.sity  of  the  citizens  of  Pennsyh'ania. 
After  such  iuA'estigation  and  study,  the  commission  shall  present  to 
the  Governor  its  report,  in  Avriting,  setting  forth  a comprehensive  plan 
for  the  care,  support,  or  education  of  such  dependents,  with  such 
recommendation  and  suggestions  as  to  the  commission  shall  seem 
proper.’’" 

Although  Avith  such  a Avholesale  assignment  the  commission  could 
necessarily  devote  but  a small  portion  of  its  efforts  to  the  matter  of 
poor  relief,  its  report,  submitted  to  the  Governor  February  11,  1915, 
contained  a number  of  specific  recommendations  in  that  field. 

The  “chaotic  conglomeration  of  legal  confusion”'®  caused  by  the 

Ibid.  pp.  51-53. 

“ Ibid,  p.  45. 

Ibid,  p.  45. 

Proceedings  of  the  TAvonty-seeond  .Annual  Session  of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the 

Poor  and  Charities.  Pittsburgh,  1896.  197  pp.,  pp.  137-147;  Ibid.  1897. 

1''  Pennsj’Ivania  Dependents.  Report  and  Recommendations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dependents 

Commission,  Harrisburg,  1915,  88  pp.,  p.  3, 

18  Ibid,  p.  IB. 
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“1,100  Acts  of  Assembly  relating  to  the  Poor,  of  ■which  800  are  local 
and  special  la-ws,”  moved  the  commission  to  recommend  repeal  of  all 
statutes  on  the  subject  and  enactment  of  one  comprehensive  la'w  to 
govern  poor  relief. 

In  view  of  the  lack  of  systematic  arrangement  of  poor  districts  and 
of  uniformity  in  their  administration,  the  commission  recommended 
rearrangement  of  “the  Poor  Districts,  making  the  County  the  mini- 
mum unit,  so  as  to  promote  a more  economical,  efficient  and  humane 
administration  than  at  present  exists, and  “providing  that  their 
affairs  should  he  administered  by  the  County  Commissioners.”^® 

Pointing  to  the  “heterogeneous  collection”  of  almshouse  inmates, 
comprising  ‘ ‘ insane,  feeble-minded  persons  and  epileptics ; blind 
and  deaf  mutes ; sufferers  from  chronic  diseases ; persons  with  criminal 
records ; prostitutes ; mothers  of  illegitimate  children ; orphaned  and 
deserted  children,”  the  commission  recommended  making  “a  thor- 
ough and  careful  classification  of  inmates  so  that  none  but  the  actually 
indigent  and  infirm  shall  be  admitted  and  kept  in  these  institutions.”^^ 
It  also  urged  that  the  State  should  assume  entire  control  of  the  care 
of  the  insane. -- 

But  instead  of  coming  out  unequivocally  for  replacement  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Charities  by  a new  department,  as  the  1890  commis- 
sioners had  done,  the  State  Dependents  Commission  suggested  that 

for  a “central  Department  (such  as  the  Board  of  Charities)  

a power  of  limited  control,  but  of  unlimited  advisory  .supervision  is 
both  desirable  and  practicable.”-®  It  recommended  specifically  that 
the  Board  be  given  wider  powers  of  advice,  supervision  and  inspection, 
together  with  a larger  staff  and  appropriation  and  a new  staff 
division  to  be  known  as  the  Committee  on  Child  Welfare,  which  could 
supervise  the  placing  of  dependent  children.®* 

No  draft  of  a bill  accompanied  the  State  Dependents  Commission’s 
report,  and  its  recommendations  on  poor  relief  were  received  by  the 
legislature  with  polite  inaction. 

The  1925  Poor  Law  Commission 

On  the  13th  of  April,  1921,  six  weeks  before  tbe  Department  of 
Welfare  was  established  by  legislative  action.  Governor  Sproul  ap- 
proved an  Act®®  “providing  for  the  appointment  and  expemses  of  a 
commission  of  three  persons  to  codify  and  revise  laws  relating  to 
poor  districts  and  the  care  of  the  poor.” 

This  new  commission  was  the  long-delayed  result  of  a reborn  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  to  se- 
cure its  ancient  objective — an  attempt  inaugurated  in  1917  and  re- 
ceiving legislative  sanction  only  after  more  than  three  years  of  effort. 
And  as  a further  delay  the  Governor  postponed  appointment  of  the 
commission’s  members  until  February,  1922. 

The  commission,  composed  once  again  of  men  active  in  the  affairs 

Ibid,  p.  15. 

Ibid,  p.  78. 

21  Ibid,  p.  15. 

22  n>id,  p.  12. 

22  Ibid,  p.  20. 

2*  Ibid,  p.  13. 

22  Ibid,  pp  18-49. 

28  1921,  April  13,  P.  L.  136. 
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of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor,  found  codification  of  the 
existing  laws  and  classification  of  the  poor  districts  of  the  State  such 
a lengthy  and  exacting  task  that  it  was  unable  to  present  its  report 
to  the  legislature  until  March  2,  1925.  For  this  reason  it  is  generally 
referred  to  as  the  Poor  Law  Commission  of  1925. 

Profiting  by  the  experience  of  the  1890  Commission,  which  had  pro- 
posed changes  of  such  a radical  nature  that  they  failed  entirely  of 
passage,  the  1925  group  espoused  the  “half  a loaf”  doctrine,  deliber- 
ately limiting  the  scope  of  its  recommendations  in  order  to  insure 
consideration  by  a conservative  legislature. 

The  proposed  code  accompanying  its  report  made  a specific  point 
of  not  transferring  any  authority  from  the  local  community  to  the 
State. County  unit  poor  districts  were  again  recommended,  but 
special  exceptions  based  on  legalistic  obstacles  and  permitting  the 
retention  of  existing  systems  were  made  for  Philadelphia,  Allegheny, 
McKean,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne  and  Carbon  Counties,^®  while  other 
exceptions  were  made  to  prevent  disturbing  methods  of  adminis- 
tration in  any  of  the  existing  county  unit  poor  districts.®® 

The  newly  created  county  poor  districts  were  placed  in  charge  of 
three  elected  directors  of  the  poor,’®^  with  the  county  treasurer  acting 
as  treasurer  of  the  district.®® 

Repeal  of  the  law  permitting  issuance  of  relief  orders  by  justices 
of  the  peace  was  again  proposed,®®  and  appointment  of  trained  wel- 
fare workers  in  each  county  was  made  permissive.®^ 

Restrictions  on  the  giving  of  outdoor  relief  to  persons  refusing  to 
go  to  the  almshouse  were  removed,®®  and  special  provision  was  made 
to  enable  two  or  more  counties  to  establish  a joint  poor  district  with 
a common  almshouse.®* 

The  General  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1925 

Compromise  though  it  was,  compared  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  1890  commission,  this  code  was  modified  still  more  before  it  passed 
the  legislature  under  the  title  “The  General  Poor  Relief  Act  of 
1925.”®^  The  counties  of  Clinton,  Columbia,  Lycoming,  Montour, 
Northumberland,  Susquehanna  and  Wayne  were  added  to  the  six 
(Philadelphia,  Allegheny,  McKean,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  and  Carbon) 
already  exempted  from  the  provision  for  establishment  of  county 
units.®®  And  in  order  to  prevent)  blocking  of  all  legislation  by  repre- 
sentatives from  Philadelphia  and  Allegheny  Counties,  those  two  coun- 
ties were  exempted  entirely  from  compliance  with  the  act  as  a whole.®® 
In  addition  to  this,  later  legislation,^®  enacted  wdthout  audible  com- 

Report  and  Recommendations  ol  the  Commission  to  Codify  and  Revise  the  Laws  Rclatiiif: 
to  Poor  Districts  and  the  Care  of  the  Poor,  Harrisburg,  Peb.  1925  , 78  pp. 

Ibid,  p.  28. 

Ibid,  p.  48,  Sec.  200  and  202. 

Ibid,  p.  53,  Sec.  300;  p.  64,  400. 

Ibid,  p.  53,  Sec.  300.  (This  section  of  the  ensuing  act  was  subsequently  amended  to  place 
newly  created  county  unit  poor  districts  in  charge  of  county  commissioners.) 

Ibid,  p.  50,  Sec.  212. 

” Ibid,  p.  29. 

Ibi^,  p.  49,  Sec.  211. 

Ibid,  p.  63,  Sec.  900. 

«•  Ibid,  p.  76,  Sec.  1600  ff. 

»■'  1925,  May  14,  P.  L.  762. 

Ibid,  Article  II,  Sec.  200  (c)  and  202. 

••  Ibid,  Article  I,  Sec.  200  (a)  and  (b). 

*»  1927,  March  24,  P.  L.  63;  1931,  May  21,  P.  L.  181;  and  1931  May  28,  P.  L.  208,  Sec.  2. 
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plaint  from  a complacent  public,  abolished  the  county  unit  provisions 
for  Cameron,  Fulton,  Union,  Snyder  and  Juniata  Counties,  re-estab- 
lishing borough  and  township  districts,  although  in  1929  the  exemp- 
tion of  Clinton  County  from  the  county  unit  group  was  removed/^ 
as  was  that  of  McKean  in  1931.*^ 

As  a result  of  these  exceptions  the  Act  of  1925  accomplished  com- 
paratively little  toward  clarification  of  the!  confusion  of  the  poor  laws. 

Conclusion 

Thus  the  last  general  attempt  to  revise  the  poor  relief  system  of 
the  State  failed,  as  had  its  predecessors,  to  accomplish  its  objective — 
an  objective  first  enunciated  more  than  a hundred  years  ago.  As  a 
result  Pennsylvania’s  poor  relief  is  at  present  in  the  state  of  con- 
fusion described  in  other  sections  of  this  study. 

The  need  of  revision  of  the  poor  laws  is  a problem  not  local  to 
Pennsylvania.  Within  the  last  few  years  “the  inadequacy  and  in- 
efficiency of  local  relief  services  has  been  everywhere  exposed,”  accoi'd- 
ing  to  a recent  statement  by  Edith  Abbott,  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Service  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  “The  so-called 
‘emergency’  relief  organizations  must,  in  the  not  distant  future,  be 
supplanted  by  some  continuing  machinery  vastly  superior  to  the  old 
local  poor  relief  administration.” 

What  that  new  machinery  is  td  be  must  soon  be  determined  if  poor 
relief  is  not  to  drift  along  indefinitely  in  obsolete  and  costly  ways. 
One  possibility  lies  in  the  thorough-going  revision  of  the  poor  laws 
that  has  been  so  long  delayed.  The  other  possibility  goes  further  than 
that.  It  calls  for  repeal  of  the  entire  assortment  of  old  statutes,  and 
their  replacement  with  a clearly  defined  new  public  welfare  law  meet- 
ing modern  needs. 

‘1  1929,  April  11,  P.  L.  508. 

19.11,  May  28,  P.  L.  208. 

Abbott,  Edith,  “Abolish  the  Pauper  Laws,”  Social  Service  Review,  Chicago,  Vol.  VIII, 

No.  I,  March  19.14,  pp.  1-16. 
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Legal  Basis  of  Poor  Relief  in 
I Pennsylvania 

INTRODUCTION 

There  have  been  over  fourteen  hundred  different  local  and  general 
laws  and  amendments  aft'eeting  the  administration  of  poor  relief 
in  Pennsylvania.  Approximately  525  of  these  are  still  effective. 

Many  poor  dii’eetors  do  not  know  the  laws  under  which  they  are 
supposed  to  function.  For  this  they  cannot  be  severely  censured,  since 
Pennsylvania’s  mass  of  poor  relief  legislation  presents  such  confused 
problems  of  ascertainment,  interpretation  and  application  that  even 
legal  experts  cannot  solve  them. 

The  intent  of  the  commission  which  drew  up  the  General  Poor  Relief 
Act  of  1925  ^ was  to  revise,  codify  and  make  uniform  the  law  and  the 
administration  of  poor  relief  throughout  the  State  on  a county-wide 
basis.  But  many  comjjromises  were  necessary  to  secure  the  law’s  en- 
actment. and  subsequent  amendments  have  increased  the  exceptions  to 
its  provisions.  The  act  repealed  no  prior  acts  directly,  although  it 
superseded  and  prevailed  over  all  those  which  were  inconsistent  or 
incompatible.  Just  what  constitutes  inconsistency  or  incompatibility 
is  a matter  to  be  decided  by  the  courts. 

Scope  of  Study 

The  legal  investigation  and  research  made  for  the  present  study  in- 
clude ; 

A compilation  of  the  general  uncodified  laws  concerning 
poor  relief  annotated  to  show  important  judicial  decisions,  to- 
gether with  chronological  table  of  acts  and  titles. 

A compilation  of  all  the  local  and  special  poor  relief  acts, 
arranged  by  counties,  and  including  chronological  tables  of 
acts  for  each  district. 

A compilation  of  all  amendments  and  supplements  to  the 
1925  General  Poor  Relief  Act,  with  annotations  showing 
judicial  decisions. 

A compilation  of  laws  affecting  delinquent,  dependent  and 
neglected  children. 

A discussion  of  constitutional  limitations  on  poor  relief. 

This  complete  legal  study,  which  is  far  too  extensive  for  inclusion 
here,  is  on  file  for  reference  in  the  offices  of  the  State  Department  of 
Welfare. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  report  the  legal  basis  of  poor  relief 
in  Pennsylvania  is  discussed  in  two  chapters,  treating  first  of  those 

' 1925,  May  14,  P.  L.  762. 
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laws  which  provide  the  mechanics  for  administration  of  poor  relief 
(election  of  authorities,  compensation,  bonding,  auditing,  tax  pro- 
visions, etc.),  and  second  of  the  laws  governing  relief  and  employment 
of  the  poor. 

The  laws  under  the  second  heading  are  fairly  uniform  throughout 
the  State,  but  those  treated  in  the  first  division  have  no  uniformity  and 
offer  no  basis  for  orderly  arrangement.  For  the  sake  of  clarity  this 
material  is  presented  graphically.  The  accompanying  charts  show  the 
varied  methods  and  provisions  of  the  many  different  types  of  poor 
district,  each  in  its  own  little  pigeonhole  and  buttressed  by  its  own 
legal  authorization.  Only  those  portions  of  the  chart  whose  interpreta- 
tion is  open  to  question  or  which  seem  to  require  special  comment  are 
discussed  in  the  text  of  Chapter  1. 


LEGAL  BASSS  OF  POOR  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

^ TO  OE  ySED  BN  CONJUWCTIOH  ^’!TH  PA?^T  I • SECTION  C « CHAPTEBl  3) 

CHART  1 


Chapter  1 


THE  MECHANICS  OF  POOK  KELIEF 
ADMINISTRATION 


{To  he  read  in  conjunction  with  the  accompanying  charts) 
Administrative  Area 


HE  General  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1925  as  supplemented  and  amended 


makes  the  county  the  unit  of  poor  relief  administration  and 
creates  it  a poor  district.  Specific  exceptions  are  made  for  17  counties. 
This  is  the  reverse  of  the  general  law  prior  to  1925.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  poor  relief  legislation  in  Pennsylvania  the  township  or  borough 
was  the  typical  unit  for  administration.  County  units  operating  in 
exception  to  this  rule  were  established  either  by  passage  of  local  laws 
or  by  local  acceptance  of  optional  general  laws.  Mixed  districts  were 
created  by  special  local  laws. 

The  17  counties  operating  in  exception  to  the  1925  general  law 
contain  375  poor  districts.  Many  of  these  districts  comprise  but  a 
single  borough  or  township ; others  include  two  or  more  cities,  boroughs 
or  townships;  still  others  cut  across  city  lines,  placing  the  city  partly 
in  one  district  and  partly  in  another ; while  two  overlap  county  lines 
and  contain  many  townships,  boroughs,  and  cities. 

This  confusion  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  poor  districts  of  the  State 
have  in  great  measure  continued  to  function  as  they  were  created  years 
ago,  while  the  municipal  lines  which  originally  fixed  their  boundaries 
have  undergone  many  changes.  New  counties  have  been  formed, 
boroughs  incorporated,  new  townships  erected,  and  the  incorporation 
of  cities  has  often  included  adjacent  boroughs  and  townships.  But 
the  poor  district,  being  a separate  governmental  unit,  has  not  been 
affected  by  these  changes. 

The  seven  poor  districts  of  Philadelphia  serve  as  an  example.  The 
City  Department  of  Public  Welfare  administers  poor  relief  for  42  of  the 
city’s  50  wards.  In  the  other  eight  wards,  but  with  boundaries  not 
coinciding  with  those  of  the  wards,  are  six  independent  poor  districts. 
These  districts  were  originally  composed  of  former  borousrhs  and  town- 
ships which  became  part  of  Philadelphia  under  the  City  Consolidation 
Act  of  1854.  Now,  80  years  later,  all  vestiges  of  the  old  boroughs  ami 
townships  have  disappeared  except  this  separate  entity  for  administra- 
tion of  poor  relief. 

Poor  District  Officers 

Administration  of  poor  relief  is  legally  vested  in  a variety  of  dif- 
ferent authorities.  There  are; 


elected  directors  of  the  poor, 

appointed  directors  of  the  poor, 

elected  directors  of  a home  for  the  destitute. 

county  commissioners  acting  as  directors  of  the  poor. 
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elected  overseers  of  the  poor, 

appointed  overseers  of  the  poor,  i 

supervisors  of  highways  acting  as  overseers  of  the  poor,  ’ 
elected  guardians  of  the  poor, 
elected  managers  of  the  poor, 

appointed  directors  of  city  departments  of  welfare. 

A recent  State  Supreme  Coui’t  decision  has  raised  a question  as  to 
whether  or  not  directors  of  the  poor  in  county  unit  districts  are  county 
officers,-®  although  the  1925  General  Poor  Relief  Act  specifically  pro- 
vides that  they  are,-'’  and  a 1921  act  not  only  declares  them  to  be 
county  officers  but  repeals  all  inconsistent  aets.^® 

Election  or  Appointment,  Terms,  Vacancies 

The  General  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1925  provided  that  the  county  com- 
missioners should  be  ex  officio  directors  of  the  poor  in  districts  created 
county  units  under  that  act.  But  after  various  amendments  to  the  Act 
only  three  such  new  districts  were  created. 

For  all  the  other  422  districts  the  prior  local  or  general  laws  govern- 
ing election  or  appointment  of  poor  authorities  are  still  effective.  These 
include  19  county  districts  under  county  commissioners  as  provided  by 
general  and  local  acts  prior  to  1925;  52  districts  (county,  mixed,  city, 
township  and  borough)  functioning  under  local  acts  providing  for  the 
election  or  appointment  of  poor  district  authorities,®  3 districts  func- 
tioning under  general  acts  for  particular  classes  of  cities,  and  348  dis- 
tricts with  overseers  elected  under  provisions  of  general  laws.* * 

Details  concerning  administrative  authority  in  the  various  types  of 
districts  are  sho-wn  on  the  accompanying  charts.  The  township  and 
borough  districts,  hoAvever,  require  additional  explanation. 

Although  the  general  laws  ® provide  for  uniformity  of  administration 
in  these  districts,  they  are  far  from  securing  it.  Records  show  varia- 
tions in  many  districts  from  the  legal  provision  of  two  overseers  elected 
for  four-year  terms."  Some  districts  have  three  elected  overseers;  in 
others  the  term  of  office  ranges  from  two  to  six  years.  A number  func- 
tion under  one  overseer  instead  of  two,  because  only  one  overseer  was 
elected,  or  because  of  a vacancy. 

Possibly  such  vacancies  are  the  result  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  legal 
method  of  filling  them.  The  Borough  Incorporation  Act  of  1834 ''  pro- 
vided that  vacancies  in  the  office  of  overseer  of  the  poor  caused  by  death, 
resignation,  removal,  refusal  to  serve  or  failure  to  elect,  should  be  filled 
by  a special  election  called  by  the  burgess.  Wlien  the  Borough  Code 

- Act  of  1807,  April  10,  P.  L.  252.  created  a county  poor  district  in  Bucks  County.  A 
supplement  of  1825,  March  21,  P.  L.  79,  authorized  supervisors  of  highways  to  act  a.s 
overseers  for  the  emergency  care  of  poor  persous  until  they  could  be  removed  to  the 
almshouse.  For  these  services  supervisors  were  to  receive  the  same  daily  compensation 
as  for  their  regular  duties. 

-0  Commonwealth  v.  Collins  et  al.,  155  March  Term.  1934  (Dec.  3,  1934),  ruling  that  directors 
of  Eric  County  Poor  District  are  not  county  officers. 

=>>  1925,  May  14,  P.  L.  762,  sec.  600. 

1921,  March  30,  P.  L.  62. 

’ Madison  Township,  one  of  these  districts  supposedly  governed  by  local  laws,  has  in  actual 
practice  reverted  to  operation  under  general  laws.  See  Chart  Ilf. 

* In  Jermyn  Borough  Poor  District,  Lackawanna  County,  the  overseers  are  not  elected,  but 
appointed  (apparently  without  legal  authority)  by  the  President  .Judge,  since  the  dis- 
trict’s boundaries  are  not  coextensive  with  those  of  the  election  districts.  It  comprises 
only  U of  the  borough’s  3 wards.  The  other  li  wards  are  in  Blakely  Poor  District. 

1881,  P.  L.  120,  as  amended  by  1903,  P.  L.  246;  1911,  P.  L.  1052. 

" Only  3 townships,  3 cities  and  1 borough  are  legally  excepted  from  the  general  laws.  Chart 
III  shows  provisions  of  the  local  acts  for  these  7 districts. 

^ ia34,  April  1,  P.  L.  163,  Sec.  5. 
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i of  1915  supplanted  the  earlier  law  this  provision  was  saved  from  re- 
peal, since  the  code  did  not  comprehend  poor  districts ; and  as  there 
; seems  to  be  no  later  enactment  it  is  probable  that  the  1834  provision 
still  remains  in  effect. 

In  township  districts  the  manner  of  filling  vacancies  in  the  office  of 
overseer  of  the  poor  is  less  clearly  defined  than  in  boroughs.  Under 
the  County  and  Township  Act  of  1834®  supervisors  of  highways 
were  invested  with  the  powers  and  duties  of  township  overseers. 
Section  83  of  that  act  empowered  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  to  fill 
vacancies  in  township  offices  by  appointment  until  the  next  annual 
election. 

A supplement  to  this  act,  passed  in  1835,®  authorized  the  townships, 
with  certain  specific  exceptions,  to  elect  two  overseers  of  the  poor.  This 
undoubtedly  made  the  overseers  township  officers,  with  vacancies  to  be 
filled  as  provided  in  the  1834  act.  But  the  Township  Code  passed  in 
1917  repealed  this  section  of  the  Act  of  1834 ; and  since  this  later 
code  does  not  make  overseers  township  officers  the  law  apparently  fails 
to  provide  specifically  for  the  filling  of  vacancies  in  all  eases. 

The  only  specific  provision  for  filling  vacancies  in  the  office  of  town- 
ship overseer  may  be  found  in  the  Act  of  1860  requiring  overseers  to 
furnish  bond.  This  act  provides  that  if  any  overseer  fails  to  qualify 
by  furnishing  the  required  security  within  one  month  after  his  election, 
his  office  shall  be  declared  vacant  and  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  shall 
fill  the  vacancy  by  appointment.  Until  such  appointment  is  made,  the 
overseer  who  has  qualified  shall  act,  and  if  both  overseers  fail  to  give 
the  required  security,  then  the  preceding  overseers  shall  continue  to 
function  until  appointment  is  made  by  the  Court. 

Where  the  office  of  township  overseer  falls  vacant  for  cause  other 
than  failure  to  give  bond  recourse  must  apparently  be  had,  since  there 
seems  to  be  no  other  specific  provision,  to  the  Act  of  1874,^®  under  which 
the  Governor  may  fill  any  vacancy  in  a constitutional  or  statutory 
office  where  no  other  provision  exists. 

The  same  question  concerning  legal  provision  for  the  filling  of  vacan- 
cies exists  in  the  Moreland  and  Byberry  districts  of  Philadelphia. 

Compensation  and  Expenses 

Nowhere  is  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  administration  of  poor  relief 
more  apparent  than  in  the  question  of  compensation  of  poor  authorities 
and  reimbursement  for  expenses  incurred.  Historically,  no  compensa- 
tion attached  to  the  office  of  overseer  of  the  poor.  This,  with  a few 
specific  exceptions,  has  continued  to  be  the  law.  The  first  county  dis- 
tricts allowed  nominal  sums  of  twenty  to  forty  dollars  a year  “for 
services  rendered  and  to  defray  expenses.”  Later  legislation  has  in- 
creased the  amount  until  some  directors  receive  $3,500  annually. 

County  Unit  Districts 

The  variation  in  payments  of  compensation  to  county  commissioners 
acting  as  directors  of  the  poor,  shown  on  the  chart,  is  based  upon  pro- 

® isn4,  April  15,  P.  L.  537,  Section  !)0,  discussed  in  Part  TV,  History  ol  Poor  Relief,  Chan. 

4,  p,  185. 

“ 18,35.  Feb.  28.  P.  L.  4.5.  .sec.  9,  also  discussed  in  section  cited  above. 

“ 1917,  July  14,  P.  L.  840. 

“ 18R0,  March  16,  P.  L.  174. 

1874,  May  15,  P.  L.  205. 
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visions  of  acts  of  1917  and  1927d*  The  former  aet  set  up  a salary 
schedule  for  county  commissioners  based  on  county  populations,  and 
provided  additional  compensation  where  commissioners  were  also  direc- 
tors of  the  poor.  The  1927  act  created  a new  salary  schedule  supplant- 
ing the  former  one  for  commissioners  in  counties  of  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  class,  and  made  no  provision  for  additional  compensa- 
tion where  these  commissioners  were  also  directors  of  the  poor. 

In  the  case  of  Commonwealth  ex  rel.  v.  Woodward,^®  the  Court,  hold- 
ing that  the  salary  provided  by  the  Act  of  1927  was  in  lieu  of  all  other 
compensation,  said : _ 

If  there  are  some  counties  of  the  fifth  class  in 

which  separate  officers  administer  the  affairs  of  the  poor  dis- 
trict, whose  county  commissioners  (for  less  work)  receive 
under  the  Aet  of  1927  the  same  salary  as  the  commissioners  of 
Clearfield  County  receive,  it  is  an  inequality  that  is  within  the 
control  of  the  legislature 

The  even  wider  salary  range  found  in  county  unit  districts  function- 
ing under  elected  directors  of  the  poor  and  elected  directors  of  a home 
for  the  destitute  is  regulated  by  two  general  salary  acts.  The  Act  of 
1907  fixes  annual  salaries  for  directors  in  counties  of  less  than  150,000 


population  as  follows: 

10,000  and  less,  $100 

10.000—  30,000,  200 

30.000—  50,000,  300 

50.000—  75,000,  400 

75.000— 100,000,  500 

100.000— 125,000,  600 

125.000— 150,000,  700 

The  Act  of  1917  fixes  annual  salaries  for  directors  in  counties  of 
over  150,000  population  as  follows : 

150.000— 325,000,  $1,500 

325.000— 500,000,  2,000 

Over  500,000,  2,500 


Any  county  whose  directors  were  already  receiving  more  than  $2000 
a year  was  excepted  in  this  act — thus  providing  for  Schuylkill  County, 
whose  directors,  by  a local  act,  passed  at  the  same  session,  receive 
$2,500.^« 

In  Lancaster  County  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  per  day  is 
paid  directors  under  provisions  of  a local  act.^**® 

Township  and  Borough  Districts 

There  is  no  general  law  authorizing  the  payment  of  compensation  to 
overseers  of  the  poor  in  township  and  borough  districts,  although  local 
acts  provide  compensation  for  overseers  of  particular  districts.  Cer- 

13  1917,  .Tune  7,  P.  L.  670. 

1‘  192^.  April  27,  P.  L.  403. 

13  95  Super.  Court,  423,  (1928) . 

10  1907,  June  8,  P.  L.  487. 

11  1917,  May  24,  P.  L.  293. 

13  1917,  May  10,  P.  L.  179. 
i»>  1864,  April  14,  P.  L.  422. 
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tain  other  districts  pay  compensation  apparently  without  legal  authori- 
zation. 

The  accompanying  chart  raises  a question  of  the  legality  of  paying 
expenses  to  overseers  of  the  poor  in  township  and  borough  districts  and 
in  10  of  the  13  mixed  districts.  This  question  is  occasioned  by  doubt 
as  to  whether  Section  223  of  the  General  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1925  ap- 
plies to  all  poor  districts  or  only  to  county  units.  The  section  reads : 

AUDIT  OF  ACCOUNTS.  The  directors  of  the  poor  shall 
keep  accurate  accounts  of  all  moneys  received  by  them  in  any 
way  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  as  well  as  all  paid  out,  includ- 
ing such  reasonable  expenses  as  they  may  incur  in  carrying 
out  their  duties.  All  accounts  under  this  act  shall  be  audited 
by  the  county  controller  or  county  auditors,  as  the  ease  may  be. 

The  basis  for  doubt  in  this  provision  lies,  not  in  its  use  of  the  single 
term  “directors  of  the  poor”  (for  the  1925 .act  defines  the  term  “direc- 
tors” to  include,  unless  obviously  otherwise,  overseers  and  all  other 
officers,  whatever  their  titles,  charged  with  care  of  the  poor^®),  but  in 
the  question  of  severability  of  the  two  sentences.  Since  accounts  of 
township  and  borough  poor  districts  are  not  subject  to  audit  by  the 
county  controller  or  county  auditor,  it  is  logical  to  conclude  that  the 
second  sentence  applies  only  to  county  unit  districts. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  first  sentence  may  be  construed  to 
apply  also  to  districts  other  than  county  units,  since  Section  4 of  the 
1925  Act  declares  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  be  severable.  Whether 
the  two  sentences  of  this  single  section  are  severable  has  not  yet  been 
decided  by  the  courts.  On  the  construction  of  this  section  depends  the 
right  of  payment  of  expenses  to  officers  in  more  than  350  poor  districts. 

In  the  ease  of  Phillips  v.  Kantner  it  was  held  that  the  right  of 
poor  directors  and  overseers  to  an  allowance  for  traveling  expenses 
must  rest  on  statute.  It  cannot  rest  on  usage  or  custom. 

Search  for  such  a statute  reveals  that  the  only  general  law  prior  to 
that  of  1925  dealing  with  payment  of  expenses  was  an  act  of  1889 
authorizing  directors  of  the  poor  and  county  commissioners  to  receive 
traveling  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  their  official 
duties.  This  act,  however,  did  not  apply  in  counties  having  local  or 
special  laws  allowing  to  poor  directors  annual  compensation  of  $150 
or  more. 

It  seems  evident  that  this  act  does  not  apply  to  overseers  of  the  poor 
in  townships  and  boroughs,  or  to  directors  in  mixed  districts.  The 
proviso  in  the  act  uses  the  phrase  “in  counties  having  local  or  special 
laws,”  which  implies  that  it  was  meant  to  refer  only  to  directors  of 
county  districts.  Furthermore,  the  terms  “director”  and  “overseer” 
were  not  used  synonymously  in  the  poor  laws  prior  to  the  Act  of  1925. 

Philadelphia  Independent  Districts 

Similar  complications  attend  the  legal  compensation  and  expenses 
of  poor  authorities  in  the  independent  Philadelphia  poor  districts. 

No  provision  for  payment  of  expenses  can  be  found.  The  Act  of 


« 192S,  May  14,  P.  L.  762,  Sec.  10  (b). 

1959,  39  Super.  Court  570. 

” 1889,  May  13,  P.  L.  200. 
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1889  cannot  apply  here  if  it  does  net  apply  to  township  and  borough! 
districts,  and  the  Act  of  1925  specifically  exempts  Philadelphia  from 
all  its  provisions. 

The  Act  of  1929  --  provides  for  a salary  of  $500  per  year  for  directors 
of  the  poor  in  poor  districts  in  first  class  counties.  The  eight  directors 
of  Oxford-Lower  Dublin  district  are  definitely  within  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  But  there  may  be  some  question  as  to  whether  it  applies  to 
the  Germantown,  Roxborough  and  Bristol  poor  districts,  which  are  ad- 
ministered not  by  directors,  as  specified  in  the  act,  but  by  managers; 
and  guardians.  Reports  show  that  Germantown  district  pays  no  com- 
pensation but  each  manager  receives  $200  a year  for  expenses.  In 
Roxborough  and  Bristol  districts,  regardless  of  legality,  the  managers 
and  guardians  are  actually  receiving  $500  a year  apiece  as  compensa- 
tion. 

Moreland  and  Byberry  districts,  functioning  under  overseers,  are 
probably  governed  by  the  general  law  relating  to  overseers  and  appear 
therefore  not  entitled  to  compensation. 

Poor  District  Employes^^ 

In  attempting  to  fix  definitely  the  authority  of  poor  directors  to 
appoint  employes,  difficulty  in  interiireting  the  Act  of  1925  for  the 
township,  borough,  and  mixed  districts  is  again  encountered. 

For  county  unit  districts  the  provisions  are  clearly  set  forth  (see 
chart),  although  even  here  there  is  an  interesting  situation  concerning 
provisions  for  payment  of  attorneys.  The  1917  salary  classification 
act  limits  to  $100  a month  the  compensation  of  attorneys  employed 
by  county  unit  poor  districts  of  more  than  150,000  population,^*  while 
the  1925  act  authorizes  emplojunent  of  attorneys  and  other  assistants 
without  limitation  as  to  compensation.^^  If  both  acts  are  in  force 
then  a county  unit  poor  district  with  a population  of  only  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  could  legally  employ  an  attorney  at  twice  the  salary 
that  can  be  legallj^  paid  in  a county  of  150,000  or  more. 

The  original  draft  of  the  Act  of  1925  as  prepared  by  the  poor  law 
commission  excepted  only  Philadelphia,  Alleghenjq  Carbon,  Luzerne 
and  Lackawanna  counties  from  the  provisions  making  all  poor  districts 
county  units.  Consequently  the  Act  itself  was  generally  drawn  as 
if  only  county  unit  districts  were  concerned.  The  application  of  cer- 
tain sections  to  borough  and  township  and  mixed  districts  is  difficult. 

The  question  of  the  authority  of  overseers  to  appoint  employes 
presents  much  the  same  problem  as  that  of  their  expenses.  Whether 
the  authority  in  Section  211  of  the  1925  Act  extends  to  overseers  in 
borough  and  township  districts  and  to  directors  in  mixed  districts 
has  not  been  judicially  decided.  The  section  reads; 

ELECTION  OP  OFFICERS. — The  directors  of  the  poor 
may  elect  and  fix  the  compensation  of  a superintendent,  a 
matron  or  matrons,  a physician,  an  attorney,  a trained  wel- 

22  1929,  May  8,  P.  L.  1687. 

22  In  addiUon  to  the  employes  mentioned  here  the  directors  in  certain  poor  districts  are 
authorized  to  appoint  a collector  of  the  poor  tax.  (Shown  on  chart  under  head  of 
“Taxes— Levy  and  Collection.”) 

2'*  1917,  May  24,  P.  L.  293— Compensation  and  Expense. 

22  1925,  May  14,  P.  L.  762,  Sec.  212. 

22  Report  and_  Recommendations  of  Commission  to  Codify  and  Revise  the  Laws  Relating  I,!] 
to  Poor  Districts  and  Care  of  the  Poor,  February  1925,  Page  49. 
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fare  worker  or  workers,  and  all  other  neeessaiy  employes  and 
assistants,  all  of  whom  shall  be  subject  to  removal  by  the 
directors  of  the  poor  at  any  time.  They  may  require  bond, 
with  security  in  suck  amount  as  they  deem  proper,  from  any 
oflBcer  or  employe  appointed. 

Only  those  districts  which  operate  an  almshouse  would  need  a 
superintendent  and  matron;  but  the  section  is  permissive,  not  man- 
datory, and  there  appears  to  be  nothing  in  it  obviously  excluding 
overseers.  Records  and  reports  from  some  districts,  however,  indicate 
that  the  overseers  themselves  perform  some  of  the  duties  and  receive 
the  pay  of  employes.  The  Act  of  1874,-^  defining  incompatible  offices, 
provides  that; 

! No  person  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  a member  of  more 

I than  one  of  the  following  bodies,  to  wit:  The  city  councils, 

the  guardians  of  the  poor,  the  board  of  health,  and  the  in- 
spectors of  the  county  prison,  nor  shall  any  person  be  a mem- 
ber of  any  of  these  bodies  who  is  at  the  same  time  a salaried 
officer  under  the  same  or  any  of  them. 

If  “guardians”  of  the  poor  is  used  in  this  act  as  synonymous  with 
“overseers”  of  the  poor,  then  overseers  may  not  serve  as  salaried 
officers  of  the  poor  district. 

A problem  similar  to  that  of  the  county  units  is  presented  in  the 
mixed  districts,  where  a salary  classification  act  limits  to  $25  a 
month  the  compensation  of  attorneys  employed  by  districts  with  more 
than  100,000  population.  If,  as  seems  probable.  Section  211  of  the 
1925  Act  entitles  directors  of  mixed  districts  to  appoint  an  attorney 
and  other  workers,  without  salary  restrictions,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  small  mixed  districts  from  employing  attorneys  at  salaries 
larger  than  those  permitted  for  the  larger  districts. 

Bonds  of  Poor  District  Officers  and  Employes 

Lack  of  uniformity  in  practice  and  in  legal  requirement  also  pre- 
A'ails  on  the  question  of  requiring  security  from  the  officers  and  em- 
ployes of  poor  districts.  Special  difficulties  arise  in  connection  with 
the  township  and  borough  and  the  Philadelphia  independent  districts. 

Although  bonding  is  legally  required  for  overseei’s  of  the  poor  in 
township  and  borough  districts,  reports  show  that  many  overseers 
fail  to  give  any  security. 

In  addition  to  the  provision  shown  on  the  accomjianying  chart  for 
bonds  of  not  less  than  double  the  amount  of  the  probable  poor  tax, 
the  Act  of  1860  provides  that  an  individual  overseer  furnishing  the 
stipulated  bond  is  not  accountable  for  the  acts  of  his  associate.  Failure 
to  furnish  the  required  security  within  one  month  after  election  is 
grounds  for  declaring  the  office  vacant,  and  in  such  ease  the  court 
of  quarter  sessions  fills  such  vacancy  by  appointment.^'* 

The  general  laws  do  not  require  bonds  from  employes  of  township 
and  borough  poor  districts.  If  section  211  of  the  act  of  1925  applies 
to  township  and  borough  districts,  then  the  overseers  may  require 

1874,  May  15,  P.  L.  186,  Section  9. 

2*  1917,  P.  L.  760. 

-*  1860,  March  .16,  P.  L.  174.  See  discussion  of  vacancies  in  office,  p.  196. 
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bond  from  employes  of  the  district  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  that  section.®® 

Whether  or  not  the  overseei’s  of  By  berry  and  Moreland  poor  dis- 
tricts in  Philadelphia  are  required  to  give  bond  is  problematical. 
These  districts  are  administered  by  overseers  and  function  under  the 
general  law  governing  township  and  borough  districts.  But  the  Act 
of  1860  which  makes  bonds  obligatory  for  township  and  borough 
overseers  stipulates  that  township  auditors  and  borough  councils  shall' 
require  the  bond  and  set  the  amount.  Since  Byberry  and  Moreland  i 
are  now  part  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  they  have  neither  borough' 
councils  nor  township  auditors,  although  they  apparently  elect  auditors 
for  the  poor  districts. 

Audit  of  Accounts 

Practically  no  progress  toward  establishment  of  a uniform  system 
of  accounting  and  audit  has  been  made  in  all  the  years  since  the  S 
Poor  Law  Commission  of  1890  reported  that  “in  the  greater  part  of 
the  State  the  accounts  are  kept  and  audited  without  any  resiiect  to 
the  true  principles  of  the  law.”®® 

Accounts  of  directors  of  the  poor  in  county  unit  districts,  under 
the  General  Poor  Relief  Act,  are  audited  by  the  county  controller  or 
auditors.®®  Under  the  County  Code,  the  controller’s  or  auditors’  re- 
port is  filed  in  the  court  of  common  pleas.  Appeals  from  it  may  be 
filed  by  the  Commonwealth  within  four  months  and  by  the  county 
or  its  officers  within  60  days.®^ 

In  all  poor  districts  other  than  county  units  the  law  specifies  ®® 
that  this  audit  begin  on  the  day  following  the  day  legally  fixed  for 
organization  of  the  district  officers  (the  first  Monday  of  the  January 
after  their  election).®®  The  report  of  the  auditors  is  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  county  within  ten  days 
after  the  audit’s  completion.  Within  30  days  after  the  filing  of  the 
report,  appeals  from  the  audit  may  be  taken  to  the  court  of  common 
pleas  by  the  poor  district  or  any  taxpayer  on  its  behalf,  or  by  any 
officer  whose  account  is  audited. 

The  Poor  Fund— How  It  Is  Made  Up 

In  general  the  poor  fund  is  made  up  from:  1 — gifts,  bequests  and 
devises  to  the  poor;  2 — certain  fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures;  3 — 
taxes;  4 — payments  by  relatives  for  maintenance  of  indigent  persons; 

5 —  reimbursements  from  real  or  personal  property  of  public  charges; 

6 —  sale  of  poor  farm  produce. 

The  revenue  from  the  first  two  sources  is  ver>^  small,  but  tbeir 
inclusion  dates  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  poor  relief  legislation. 
Sources  4,  5 and  6 are  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report.®^  In  the 
twelve  poor  districts  operating  mental  hospitals  State  appropriations 
fumish  a further  source  of  funds. 

Sve  page  200. 

1860,  March  16.  P.  L.  174.  See  page  201. 

Pennsylvania  Official  Documents,  vol.  8,  1891.  Report  ol  Poor  Law  Commission  of  1890, 

pp  29-30. 

“3  192.5,  Mav  14,  P.  L.  762,  Secs.  22.3  ami  1400. 

1929,  May  2,  P.  L.  1278,  Sec.  378-9. 

==  1911,  P.  L.  865  as  amended  by  1913,  P.  L.  254. 

1911,  P.  L.  1052. 

For  4 and  5 see  Liability  for  Support  of  Paupers,  Chapter  2,  p.  211;  for  6 see  Part  III, 

Section  0,  Chapter  4,  p.  164. 
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1 — Gifts,  Requests  and  devises 

The  General  Poor  Relief  Act  provides  that : 

All  gifts,  grants,  devises  and  bequests  of  any  houses,  lands, 
tenaments,  rents,  goods,  chattels,  sum  or  sums  of  money  to 
the  poor  of  any  poor  district  or  to  any  person  or  persons  for 
the  use  of  such  poor shall  pass  such  gifts,  grants,  de- 

vises and  bequests  to  the  authorities  having  charge  of  the 
poor  of  such  poor  district  for  the  use  of  the  district.®* 

This  section  was  derived  from  the  act  of  1771  ®®  and  is  substantially 
identical  with  its  predecessor  except  that  the  1771  Act  limited  the 
yearly  value  of  such  gifts  to  500  pounds. 

2 — Fines,  Penalties  and  Forfeitures 

The  appropriation  of  certain  fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures  to  the 
use  of  the  poor  is  also  a heritage  from  early  poor  relief  legislation. 

The  General  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1925  imposes  a duty  on  justices 
of  the  peace,  magistrates  and  sheriffs  to  pay  over  to  the  directors  such 
fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures  as  are  by  law  appropriated  for  the  use 
of  the  poor.  These  provisions  were  derived  from  the  Act  of  1836  and 
are  practically  the  same  as  the  provisions  of  that  act. 

Among  the  offenses  for  which  fines  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  fund 
have  at  various  times  since  1705  been  imposed  are : 

Betting  on  Elections 

Blasphemy 

Cock  Fighting 

Cutting  Perry  Ropes 

Disqualification  as  Burgess 

Drinking  Liquors  in  Taverns  on  Sunday 

Exercising  Incompatible  Offices 

Failure  to  Arrest  Vagrants 

Failure  to  Furnish  Mineral  Statistics  to  Auditor  General 
Failure  to  Sink  Ferry  Ropes 
Holding  Office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Tavern 
Hunting  on  Improved  Lands  in  Delaware  County  after 
"Warning 

Keeping  Tavern  by  Justice  of  the  Peace 

Liquor  Selling  on  Sunday 

Shooting  Pigeons  in  Philadelphia  County. 

3 — Taxes 

The  Act  of  1834*®  allowed  a ten  mill  maximum  poor  tax  levy. 
This  is  still  the  general  law,  although  there  are  modifications  by  local 
act  for  certain  districts. 

The  General  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1925,**  following  the  precedent  of 
earlier  laws,  provides  that  the  basis  of  taxation  in  county  unit  districts 
for  poor  purposes  shall  be  the  last  preceding  county  assessment  upon 
real  property,  trades,  occupations,  and  professions.  In  some  counties 

1925,  May  14,  P.  L.  762,  Sec.  1394. 

*•  1771,  Mar.  9,  1 Smith’s  Laws  332,  Sec.  16. 

*•  1834,  AprU  15.  P.  L.  B0». 

1925,  May  14,  P.  L.  762.  gee.  222. 
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the  poor  tax  is  levied  separately.  In  others,  it  is  added  to  the  county 
budget  and  included  in  the  general  county  tax. 

Borrowing  Power  and  Special  Levies 

The  Act  of  1864  provides  that  when  the  debts  due  by  a poor  dis- 
trict exceed  the  amount  which  the  overseers  may  legally  collect  in 
any  one  year  by  taxation,  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  county 
may  authorize  special  taxation  to  collect  the  required  amount  either 
in  a single  levy  or  by  annual  instalments. 

The  Act  of  1874  as  supplemented  and  amended  provides  a pro- 
cedure whereby  any  incorporated  district  may  incur  debt  up  to  two 
per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  its  taxable  property  without  sub- 
mitting the  question  to  a vote  of  the  people.  By  a vote  of  the  elec- 
torate indebtedness  can  be  incurred  up  to  seven  per  cent  of  the  as- 
sessed value  of  the  taxable  property  and  a special  tax  must  be  imposed 
to  pay  interest  and  amortize  the  debt  within  a period  not  exceeding 
thirty  years. 

The  Act  of  1927  places  the  borrowing  power  of  poor  districts 
under  limited  supervision  by  the  Department  of  Internal  Affairs,  and 
no  loans  except  for  temporary  purposes  are  valid  without  the  ap- 
proval of  that  department.  The  act  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  dis- 
trict to  refund  any  existing  indebtedness  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

Levy,  Collection  and  Disbursement 

The  principle  that  poor  taxes  should  be  levied  and  collected  with 
other  county  taxes  is  recognized  in  the  General  Poor  Relief  Act  of 
1925,^®  but  as  in  other  phases  of  poor  relief  administration  exceptions 
and  local  laws  make  for  complexity.  The  various  provisions  for  levy 
and  collection  of  poor  taxes  and  disbursement  of  poor  funds  are  shown 
on  the  accompanying  chart. 

In  township  and  borough  districts  and  some  of  the  Philadelphia  in- 
dependent districts  there  has  been  no  definite  repeal  of  the  old  law 
requiring  justices  of  the  peace  to  approve  tax  levies.^® 

Two  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  held  that;  (1)  the  poor 
tax  levy  is  invalid  if  not  first  approved  by  two  justices  of  the  peace 
and  (2)  overseers  may  not  levy  a tax  for  the  repayment  of  borrowed 
money  without  order  of  approval  by  two  justices.*® 

As  a check  on  the  disbursement  of  poor  funds  by  overseers  the 
general  laws  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  General  Poor  Relief  Act  of 
1925  provided  that  orders  of  relief  had  to  be  procured  from  two 
justices  and  entered  in  the  poor-book  of  the  district  before  relief 
could  be  furnished.  The  1925  act  specifically  withdrew*®  from  jus- 
tices this  authority  to  grant  relief  orders.  But  whether  this  repeal 
of  the  old  power  of  justices  applies  only  to  county  units  or  to  town- 
ship and  borough  and  mixed  districts  as  well  has  not  yet  been  decided 
by  a higher  court.®® 

‘2  1864,  March  .81,  P.  L.  162. 

1874,  April  20,  P.  L.  65. 

1927,  March  31,  P.  L.  91. 

*=  1925,  May  14,  P.  L.  762,  Sec.  222. 

<6  1834,  April  15,  P.  L.  509. 

Kitchen  v.  Smith,  101  Pa.  452  (1882). 

Gibson  v.  Poor  District  of  Plumbcreek  Township  122  Pa.  557  (1887)  Armstrong  Co. 

*»  1925,  May  14,  P.  L.  762,  See.  2. 

■i®  See  Authority  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  p.  208. 
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LAAVS  CxOA'EKNING  ACTUAL  BELIEF  AND 
EMPLOYAIENT 

Both  outdoor  relief  and  almshouse  care  are  authorized  by  the  Gen- 
eral Poor  Relief  Act  of  1925,  which  codifies  many  prior  acts  and 
applies  to  poor  districts  in  all  counties  of  the  State  except  Philadelphia 
and  Allegheny.  The  poor  districts  of  Philadelphia  and  Allegheny 
Counties  are  specifically  exempted  from  provisions  of  the  1925  Act 
and  are  regulated  by  prior  general  and  local  acts.  Certain  general 
and  local  acts  not  inconsistent  with  the  Act  of  1925  are  also  still 
effective  in  other  districts. 

The  provisions  for  employment  of  the  poor  have  remained  unchanged 
during  the  past  hundred  years.  Arrangements  for  relief  have  also 
altered  little  except  that  to  the  early  provisions  for  outdoor  and 
almshouse  relief  have  been  added  certain  special  forms  of  care,  such 
as  those  for  the  tuberculous,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  the  aged, 
and  the  quarantined.  Modern  legislation  has  also  provided  specialized 
relief  funds,  administered  quite  separately  from  poor  relief,  for  cer- 
tain distinct  groups  of  the  State’s  population. 

Closely  related  to  relief  and  employment  provisions,  and  therefore 
discussed  also  in  this  chapter,  are  the  laws  concerning  legal  settlement, 
liability  for  support  of  poor  persons,  and  removal  of  such  persons 
from  one  poor  district  to  another.  In  general  the  liability  of  a poor 
district  to  provide  relief  extends  only  to  those  persons  who  have  a 
settlement  in  the  district  and  have  no  income,  property  or  relatives 
liable  for  their  support. 

RELIEF  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

Siimmary  of  Relief  and  Employment  Provisions  in  1925  Act 

(This  act  applies  to  poor  districts  in  all  counties  except  Philadel- 
phia and  Allegheny.) 

Almshouses: 

Directors  are  authorized,  with  the  approval  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  to  purchase  land  and  erect  buildings  necessary 
for  the  employment  and  support  of  the  poor  of  the  district. 

Directors  in  districts  not  having  almshouses  are  authorized 
to  contract  with  authorities  in  charge  of  the  poor  in  any  ad- 
joining or  convenient  almshouse  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor  of  their  district. 

Directors  of  any  two  or  more  districts,  with  approval  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas  in  each  county,  may  jointly  pur- 
chase real  estate  and  erect  buildings  for  siipport  of  the  poor 
of  the  districts.  Such  joint  district  shall  be  governed  by  a 
joint  board  composed  of  directors  of  districts  so  uniting. 
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Belief: 

Outdoor  relief  is  authorized. 

Directors  are  required  to  provide  for  every  poor  person 
within  the  district  having  a settlement  therein  who  applies 
for  relief,  where  the  directors  are  satisfied  on  investigation 
that  such  relief  is  necessary. 

Poor  persons  who  hy  reason  of  age,  disease  or  other  dis- 
ability are  unable  to  work  must  be  provided  with  necessary 
means  of  subsistence. 

Quarantined  persons  who,  because  of  the  quarantine,  are 
unable  to  maintain  themselves  and  families  are  considered 
‘ ‘ needy  poor  ’ ’ and  are  entitled  to  relief. 

Directors  may  contract  with  any  association  in  Pennsyl- 
vania organized  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a home  or  re- 
munerative employment  for  deaf,  dumb  or  blind  persons, 
for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  any  indigent  deaf  and  dumb 
or  blind  persons  entitled  to  relief  from  the  district. 

Poor  districts  may  make  appropriations  to  institutions  or- 
ganized to  aid  and  assist  the  poor,  injured  or  sick  within 
the  district. 

Directors  must  provide  for  the  burial  of  all  indigent  per- 
sons dying  within  their  districts  whose  bodies  are  not  claimed. 

The  expense  of  such  burial  shall  not  exceed  seventy-five  dol- 
lars nor  be  less  than  twenty -five  dollars. 

Care  of  Children: 

Children  between  two  and  sixteen  years  of  age  may  not  be 
kept  in  almshouses  longer  than  sixty  days,  except  in  certain 
cases  where  the  child  is  physically  or  mentally  disabled  or 
deformed. 

' Directors  or  other  persons  in  charge  of  the  poor  are  re- 
quired to  place  in  families,  schools,  or  homes  all  dependent 
children  committed  to  their  charge,  and  to  visit  such  children 
in  person  or  hy  agent  not  less  than  once  every  six  months. 

Employment : 

Directors  are  authorized,  with  concurrence  and  under  direc- 
tion of  township  supeiwisors,  to  employ  ablebodied  male 
paupers  on  roads  and  highways. 

Hospitals: 

Counties  are  authorized  to  construct  hospitals  for  treat- 
ment of  contagious  diseases  either  on  the  grounds  of  county 
poor  farms  or  on  other  locations,  such  hospitals  after  con- 
struction to  be  conducted  and  maintained  under  authority  of 
directors  of  the  poor. 

Poor  districts  may  establish  tuberculosis  hospitals. 

Other  Provisions 

Among  the  general  relief  provisions  in  acts  prior  to  1925  which  stf 
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apply  to  all  poor  districts,  although  they  are  not  included  in  the 
1925  act,  are ; 

Treatment  (including  Pasteur  treatment)  is  to  be  given 
indigent  persons  in  danger  of  hydrophobia. 

School  authorities  are  required  by  the  school  code  to  report 
to  poor  district  officers  any  children  of  compulsory  school  age 
who  cannot  attend  school  because  of  lack  of  food  or  clothing. 

Special  provision  is  made  for  treatment  of  crippled,  blind 
and  feeble-minded  children. 

Other  relief  and  employment  provisions  not  specifically  covered  by 
the  1925  act  and  not  inconsistent  with  it  include  the  following  for  dis- 
tricts under  overseers  of  the  poor : 

Almshouses : 

With  the  approbation  of  the  court,  the  overseers  may  pro- 
vide a poor  house.  Two  or  more  districts  may  unite  and 
provide  a poor  house  or  poor  farm. 

Lodging  House: 

Overseers  may  contract  for  lodging  for  the  poor. 


Relief: 

In  counties  not  maintaining  almshouses,  support,  shelter, 
medicine,  medical  attendance,  nursing  and  burial  must  be  pro- 
vided for  needy,  sick  and  injured  persons.  Where  such  per- 
sons do  not  have  a settlement  in  the  State,  the  county  is  liable 
for  expense  incurred. 

Counties  in  which  almshouses  are  not  maintained  are  liable 
for  expenses  incurred  in  cases  where  non-resident  indigent 
persons  are  injured  in  accidents,  or  for  burial  expense  if  they 
die  as  the  result  of  accident. 

Employment : 

Overseers  must  provide  work  for  unemployed.  For  this 
purpose  they  may  procure  places  and  provide  stock  of  ma- 
t^ials. 

In  districts  under  directors  of  the  poor  the  directors  are  instructed 
to  provide  work  for  the  able-bodied ; and  in  those  under  county  com- 
missioners acting  as  directors  of  the  poor  the  commissioners  are  re- 
quired to  employ  all  poor  persons  having  a settlement  in  the  district 
and  to  use  the  proceeds  of  their  labor  for  their  support  and  mainte- 
nance. 

The  relief  and  employment  provisions  of  Philadelphia  and  Allegheny 
Counties  are  governed  by  local  acts  and  by  prior  general  acts,  many 
of  which  are  similar  to  those  effective  in  other  counties.  ^ 

1 Thp  acts  governing  relief  and  employment  in  the  two  poor  districts  of  Aliegheny  County 
and  the  seven  of  Philadelphia  County  are  included  in  the  complete  compilation  of  poor 
laws  made  for  this  study  and  filed  in  the  Department  of  Welfare. 
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Mothers’  assistance,  veterans’  relief,  unemployment  relief,  pensions 
for  the  blind,  and  old  age  assistance  are  special  forms  of  relief  for 
specific  groups  of  persons,  and  in  their  administration  the  poor  relief 
authorities  have  no  part.  ^ 

Authority  of  Justices  of  the  Peace 

One  of  the  confused  legal  points  in  administration  of  poor  relief, 
is  that  of  the  granting  of  orders  for  relief  by  justices  of  the  peace. 

Section  2 of  the  act  of  1925  provides  that  the  former  authority  of 
justices  to  grant  orders  of  poor  relief  is  expressly  withdrawn. 

In  Section  202  of  the  same  act,  poor  districts  in  certain  named 
counties  are  excepted  from  the  provisions  of  the  act  in  so  far  as  relates 
to  “the  number  of  directors,  overseers,  and  authorities  in  charge  of 
said  districts,  the  manner  of  their  election  or  appointment,-  and  the 
administrative  system  of  giving  poor  relief.’’ 

No  definition  of  the  expression  “administrative  system  of  giving 
poor  relief”  is  contained  in  the  act.  In  a recent  Carbon  County  case  ® 
-Fudge  Thomas  decided  that  it  includes  the  requirement  that  relief  shall 
he  granted  only  on  the  order  of  two  justices  of  the  peace  and  that 
therefore,  in  the  excepted  counties,  overseers  must  continue  to  obtain 
relief  orders  from  justices. 

No  interpretation  has  yet  been  given  by  a higher  court,  and  much 
confusion  surrounds  the  question.  Different  interpretations  of  the  act 
appear  in  different  poor  districts  in  the  same  county.  At  least  the 
right  of  justices  to  grant  orders  of  poor  relief  in  the  county  unit 
districts  has  been  legally  withdrawn. 

SETTLEMENT 

Pennsylvania  poor  districts  are  required  to  care  for  and  relieve  all 
poor  persons  having  a legal  settlement  in  the  district. 

Eesidence  is  not  necessarily  settlement.  The  methods  of  acquiring  a 
settlement  and  the  determination  of  a poor  district’s  liability  are 
governed  by  law. 

Two  acts  passed  in  1933^  have  made  settlement  laws  uniform  through- 
out the  State,  and  have  repealed  the  old  settlement  section  in  the  Act 
of  1836.  This  marks  the  end  of  one  confused  and  conflicting  phase  of 
poor  relief.  It  is  still  too  early  to  judge  whether  it  reduces  litigation 
between  poor  districts  over  questions  of  settlement.  , 

Summary  of  1933  Settlement  Acts 

1.  A person  is  first  settled  in  the  poor  district  where  he  is 
born. 

Exceptions:  (a)  Unless  the  father  (in  ease  of  a legiti- 
mate person)  has  a Imovui  settlement  elsewhere. 

(b)  Unless  the  mother  (in  ease  of  an  illegitimate  person! 
has  a known  settlement  elsewhere. 

2 For  more  detailpd  accounts  ot  these  specialized  forins  of  a.ssistance  see  Appendix  D. 

3 .Tames  W.  E.  Klotz  & Emily  Hahn.  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  Lehighton  Poor  District  v. 

Dildine  Snyder  and  Wesley  Wentz.  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  Parryville  Poor  District. 

Quarter  Sessions  56  Jan.  1934.  Opinion  filed  Mach  24,  1934. 

‘ 1933  May  23,  P.  L.  966,  amending  1925,  May  14,  P.  L.  762,  Section  800-801,  applying  to 

poor  districts  in  all  counties  except  those  of  first  and  second  class. 

1933,  May  23,  P.  L.  970,  amending  1905,  April  16,  P.  L.  112,  Sec.  1,  applying  to  poor 

districts  in  first  and  second  class  counties. 
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2.  Settlement  in  a poor  district  continues  until  a new  one  is 
acquired. 

3.  A new  settlement  can  be  acquired  in  a poor  district  by 
bona  fide  intention  to  establish  a permanent  residence  and 
residing  there  for  one  year ; provided  such  person  is  not 
and  does  not  become  a public  charge  during  the  year. 

4.  A married  woman’s  settlement  follows  that  of  her  husband. 
After  his  death  her  settlement  is  the  district  in  which  he 
Avas  last  settled,  but  she  may  thereafter  acquire  a new  settle- 
ment for  herself. 

If  the  husband  has  no  known  settlement,  then  the  last 
settlement  of  the  wife  continues  to  be  her  settlement. 

After  divorce  or  desertion  by  the  husband  or  withdrawal 
by  the  wife  from  cohabitation  with  the  husband  because  of 
his  cruelty,  inebriety  or  lack  of  support,  the  settlement  of 
the  wife  continues  in  the  district  where  the  husband  was 
last  settled,  but  she  may  acquire  a new  settlement  for  her- 
self. 

5.  No  minor  under  sixteen  can  acquire  a new  settlement  by 
his  own  acts. 

Between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  a minor  may 
become  emancipated  and  capable  of  establishing  a new  set- 
tlement. 

After  age  twenty-one  a person,  if  of  sufficient  mental 
ability  to  enter  into  a contract,  is  fully  emancipated  and  is 
capable  of  establishing  a ncAv  settlement. 

6.  A minor  who  lacks  mental  ability  to  enter  into  a contract 
does  not  become  emancipated  at  age  twenty-one  or  as  long 
thereafter  as  such  disability  continues,  and  his  place  of 
settlement  is  determined  by  the  same  regulations  as  though 
he  were  still  a minor. 

‘7.  A legitimate  minor  has  the  same  settlement  as  his  father 
unless 

(a)  The  father  is  dead  or  has  deserted  his  family,  in 
Avhich  case  settlement  follows  that  of  the  mother; 

(b)  The  parents  are  divorced  or  the  mother  has  witli- 
drawn  from  cohabitation  with  her  husband  on  account  of 
cruelty,  etc.,  in  which  case  settlement  follows  that  of  the 
parent  having  custody.  In  the  event  parents  are  divorced 
and  custody  is  diAuded,  settlement  remains  that  of  the 
father ; 

(c)  Both  parents  are  dead  and  the  minor  is  in  custody  of 
a step-father  or  step-mother,  in  which  case  settlement  fol- 
lows that  of  the  step-father  or  step-mother  having  custody. 

8.  An  illegitimate  minor  before  emancipation  has  the  same 
settlement  as  his  mother.  In  case  of  her  death  before 
emancipation  of  such  minor,  settlement  continues  in  the 
poor  district  in  which  she  Avas  last  settled  until  such  per- 
son establishes  a new  settlement  after  emancipation. 
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9.  If  a person  lias  no  known  settlement  in  this  Commonwealth 
and  cannot  be  removed  into  the  state  or  county  where  set- 
tled, then  he  has  a quasi-settlement  in  the  poor  district 
where  he  becomes  a public  charge  and  that  district  is  liable 
for  his  support. 

10.  If  a person  becomes  a public  charge  in  a poor  district 
other  than  the  district  in  which  he  is  settled,  such  dis- 
trict is  liable  for  his  support  until  his  legal  district  of 
settlement  is  discovered  and  he  is  removed  thereto ; but  the 
latter  district  is  liable  to  the  former  for  the  amount  of  re- 
lief advanced,  the  expense  of  removal,  and  costs. 

REMOVALS 

Prom  the  earliest  days  of  poor  relief  legislation,  laws  have  au- 
thorized the  removal  to  his  last  known  settlement  of  a person  becom- 
ing a public  charge  in  a poor  district  where  he  has  no  settlement. 

Pennsylvania’s  present  provisions  for  removal  are  somewhat  con- 
fused. Apparently  there  are  three  separate  laws  on  the  subject: 

(1)  The  Act  of  1836  as  amended  in  1905®  applies  to  all  poor 
districts  in  the  State  and  provides  that  a person  who  has 
become  or  is  likely  to  become  a charge  on  a district  where 
he  has  no  legal  settlement  may  be  removed  to  his  last  known 
settlement  upon  the  order  of  a magistrate  or  justice  of  the 
peace ; 

(2)  The  Act  of  1905  as  amended  in  1933®  probably  applies 
only  to  poor  districts  in  first  and  second  class  counties, 
and  provides  that  a person  applying  for  relief  in  a dis- 
trict Avhere  he  has  no  settlement  may  be  removed  to  the 
district  of  last  settlement  upon  an  order  issued  by  the 
court  of  quarter  sessions ; and 

(3)  The  Act  of  1925  as  amended  in  1933'  evidently  supplants 
the  1905  act  for  poor  districts  in  all  counties  except  those 
of  the  first  and  second  class,  and  provides  that  a non- 
settled  person  who  has  become  or  is  likely  to  become  a 
charge  upon  the  district  may  be  removed  by  order  of  the 
court  of  quarter  sessions. 

Under  the  1933  acts  the  procedure  for  securing  an  order  of  re- 
moval is  substantially  as  follows  : 

1.  The  poor  district  authorities  notify  the  authorities  of  the 
poor  per.son’s  district  of  legal  settlement.  If  they  receive 
him  no  further  procedure  is  necessary ; if  not 

2.  Directors  or  otlier  authorities  furnishing  relief  to  such  per- 
son may  apply  to  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  their 
county  by  petition,  asking  for  a citation  to  the  directors 
of  the  district  of  his  settlement,  requiring  them  to  appear 
before  such  court,  at  a time  specified,  and  show  cause  why 


18.36,  June  13,  P.  L.  539,  Sec.  16— amended  f905,  April  6,  P.  L.  115. 

* 1905,  April  6,  P.  L.  112— amended  1933,  May  23,  P.  L.  OTO. 

1925,  May  14,  P.  L.  762,  Secs.  801-802— amended  1933,  May  23,  P.  L.  966. 
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an  order  should  not  issue  for  the  removal  of  such  person 
into  their  district; 

3.  The  court  then  hears  the  case,  and  the  decree  of  the  court 
is  final  unless  appeal  is  taken  within  thirty  days; 

4.  The  costs  of  the  procedure  follow  the  decision. 

Co-existent  with  this  there  apparently  still  remains  an  alternative 
procedure,  since  there  is  no  record  of  any  repeal  of  Section  16  of  the 
Act  of  1836.  Hence  it  is  probably  still  possible  to  secure  an  order  of 
removal  from  a magistrate  or  justice  of  the  peace  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  and  its  amendments. 

As  a weapon  against  the  occasional  practice  of  transporting  de- 
pendent persons  into  the  territory  of  another  poor  district  and 
“dumping”  them  there,  the  1925  act  imposes  a penalty  of  $100  and 
all  costs  upon  anyone  who  leaves  a poor  person  in  a district  in  which 
he  is  not  legally  settled,  with  intent  to  make  him  a charge  on  that 
district.* 

Interstate  Removals 

While  the  law  provides  for  removal  of  persons  who  have  become 
public  charges  to  their  legal  settlements  in  other  states,  there  is  no 
power  by  which  it  can  be  carried  into  effect.  It  has  been  held  that 
the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  cannot  charge  poor  districts  of  other 
states  with  the  support  of  poor  persons  although  their  settlements 
may  be  properly  therein;  and,  conversely,  other  states  cannot  charge 
a poor  district  of  Pennsylvania.® 

Such  interstate  questions  can  be  solved  only  by  the  adoption  of  uni- 
form laws  or  by  reciprocal  agreements  between  the  different  states.^® 

LIABILITY  FOR  SUPPORT  OP  PAUPERS 

Under  this  head  are  included  not  only  the  provisions  making  a 
dependent  person’s  relatives  and  his  own  estate  liable  for  his  support, 
but  also  the  laws  covering  desertion  and  bastardy. 

Liability  of  the  Estate  or  Property  of  Pauper  for  His  Own  Support 

The  provisions  making  the  property  of  a poor  person  liable  for  his 
support  are  generally  the  same  throughout  the  State.  The  sections 
of  the  General  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1925  covering  this  question  were- 
derived  from  prior  existing  laws,  of  which  they  are  substantially  a 
continuance. 

If  a person  being  supported  as  a public  charge  by  poor  district 
authorities  has  or  acquires  any  real  or  personal  property,  that  prop- 
erty is  liable  for  expenses  incurred  in  its  owner’s  support,  mainte- 
nance, and  burial.^^ 

• 1925,  May  14,  P.  L.  762,  Sec.  805.  For  Philadelphia  and  Allegheny  Counties  the  legal 
authority  for  penalizing  dumping  is  found  in  the  Act  of  1836,  June  13,  P.  L.  539,  Sec.  25. 
’ 1878,  Limestone  v.  Ohillisquaque  87  Pa.  294,  1884,  Juniata  County  v.  Delaware  107  Pa.  68. 

10  Address  on  “Legal  Settlements,"  John  H.  Fertig,  Director  Pa.  Legislative  Reference 

Bureau,  57th  Annual  Meeting  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

11  1925,  May  14,  P.  L.  762,  Secs.  1006-1008  and  Sec.  1016.  For  Philadelphia  and  Allegheny 

Counties:  1913,  June  2S,  P.  L.  564,  Secs.  2-3;  1877,  April  4,  P.  L.  51;  1836,  June  13,  P.  L. 
539,  Sec.  33;  and  1889,  May  13,  P.  L.  201,  Secs.  1-2.  See  General  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1925 
for  detailed  provisions  on  liability  of  paupers’  estates. 
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Liability  of  Relatives  for  SupporP^ 

The  husband,  wife,  children,  parents,  grandparents  and  grand- 
children of  any  poor  person  are  legally  liable  for  the  support  of  such 
persond®  Support  orders,  granted  except  in  Philadelphia  and  Alle- 
gheny Counties  by  the  court  of  quarter  sessions,  are  enforced  by 
attachment  and  imprisonment  for  contemptd^ 

The  Act  of  1905^®  sought  to  eliminate  grandparents  and  grand- 
children from  this  liability  for  support,  but  the  Superior  Court  held 
in  1910  that  Section  4 of  the  latter  act  did  not  repeal  Section  28  of 
the  former.  Hence  the  1836  statute  for  family  liability  still  holds, 
and  has  been  continued  in  the  1925  Act. 

Desertion 

Directors  of  the  poor  may  on  complaint  obtain  warrant  from  a 
magistrate  empowering  them  to  seize  the  property  of  a deserter  to  be 
applied  toward  the  maintenance  of  his  wife  and  children.^® 

If  property  cannot  be  found,  then  the  person  deserting  may  be 
arrested  and  ordered  by  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  to  make  payments  ^ 
for  support  of  his  family. 

Philadelphia  and  Allegheny  Counties  have  their  own  special  pro- 
visions as  to  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  desertion  and  non-support. 

Bastardy 

The  support  of  illegitimate  children  is  regulated  by  the  criminal 
law.  The  Crimes  Act  of  1860^^  provides  that  the  father  of  an  illegiti- 
mate child  shall  pay  a fine  not  exceeding  $100  to  the  poor  authorities 
of  the  district.  The  court  may  also  make  an  order  for  maintenance 
and  require  security  to  be  given  to  the  poor  authorities  of  the  district 
where  the  child  is  born. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Poor  Law  Commission  of  1921-25  recognized  the  need  of  es- 
tablishing a uniform  system  of  poor  relief  administration  under  general 
laws,  but  the  compromises  written  into  the  General  Poor  Belief  Act 
of  1925  and  the  amendments  enacted  after  its  passage  nullified  their 
attempt  to  achieve  such  uniformity. 

The  present  study  of  Pennsylvania’s  poor  laws  reveals  once  again 
that  the  only  remedy  for  the  existing  confusion  of  laws  and  administra- 
tive methods  is  the  adoption  of  some  general  system  for  the  whole 
State. 

**  This  law  setting  forth  the  iiabiiity  of  relatives  for  support  is  of  added  importance  since 
the  passage  of  the  Oid  Age  Assistance  Act  of  1934,  which  provides  that  financial  assist- 
ance may  he  granted  only  to  an  applicant  who  is  indigent  and  has  no  chiid 

or  other  person  responsible  under  the  law  of  this  State  and  able  to  support  him.— 1934 
Jan.  18,  P.  L.  282,  Sec.  5 (g). 

1836,  June  13,  P.  L.  539,  Sec.  28;  1925,  May  14,  P.  L.  762,  Sec.  1U12. 

“ 1911,  June  15,  P.  L.  973;  1925,  May  14,  P.  L.  762,  Sec.  1013-14. 

1“  1905,  April  6,  P.  L.  112,  Sec.  4. 

1926,  May  14,  P.  L.  762,  Sec.  1009;  1836,  June  13,  P.  L.  539,  Sec.  29. 

” 1860,  March  31,  P.  L.  382,  Sec.  37. 
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Appendix  A 
GLOSSAEY 

Admirvistrative  Code — The  comprehensive  body  of  law  enacted  in  1923 
and  revised  in  1929  providing  for  and  reorganizing  the  conduct 
of  the  executive  and  administrative  officers  and  agencies  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  defining  their  powers  and  duties. 

Almshouse — County  home,  poor  house,  poor  farm,  or  any  other  build- 
ings or  place,  however  called,  where  poor  persons  are  maintained 
at  public  expense. 

Board  of  Public  Charities — Predecessor  of  the  Department  of  Welfare 
as  the  State’s  supervisory  agency  for  charities  and  corrections;  es- 
tablished 1869,  abolished  1921. 

Boarding  home — A foster  home  in  which  a person  is  placed  with  board 
paid  by  a poor  board  or  social  agency. 

Boarding  out — Placement  of  a dependent  child  or  adult  in  a family 
home,  where  payment  is  made  for  care. 

Borough — Municipal  corporation  below  the  rank  of  city  with  local 
powers  more  limited  than  a city’s. 

Borroiving  power — The  authority  given  a poor  district  by  the  State 
constitution  and  laws  to  secure  temporary  or  long-term  loans  under 
the  limitations  of  constitutional  provisions. 

Cwse — A family,  or  individual  outside  of  a family,  for  whose  relief 
or  other  service  an  individual  worker  or  official  is  responsible. 

Case  record — Recorded  information  concerning  circumstances  and  back- 
ground of  and  relief  and  service  to  a family  or  individual. 

Case  work — See  Social  case  ivork. 

C.  E.  R.  B. — County  Emergency  Relief  Board.  Appointed  unpaid  body 
functioning  in  each  county  of  Pennsylvania  since  1932  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  State  and  Federal  relief  funds. 

Child  placing — The  placing  of  dependent  and  neglected  children  tem- 
porarily or  permanently  in  families  other  than  their  own,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  care  and  homes. 

C'rfy— Municipal  corporation  requiring  population  of  10,000  or  more, 
and  meeting  the  requirements  for  a city  charter  specified  in  the 
Acts  of  May  28,  1907,  P.  L.  268,  and  May  13,  1915,  P.  L.  306. 

Classification  of  counties — Division  of  Pennsylvania  counties  by  legis- 
lative act  (1919)  into  eight  clasises  according  to  population.  First 
class  over  1,500,000;  second  800,000 — 1,500,000;  third  250,000 — 
800,000;  fourth  100,000—250,000;  fifth  100,000—150,000;  sixth 
50,000 — 100,000 ; seventh  20,000 — 50,000 ; eighth  under  20,000. 
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Commitment — The  warrant  by  which  a court  or  magistrate  sends  a 
person  to  an  institution  such  as  an  almshouse. 

County  Commissioners — Elective  supervisory  board  of  three  county 
fiscal  and  administrative  officials,  serving  in  certain  counties  as 
directors  of  the  poor. 

County  home — See  Almhouse. 

County  unit  poor  district — A poor  district  whose  territory  is  coexten- 
sive with  that  of  the  county. 

C.  TF.  A. — Civil  Works  Administration.  Federal  emergency  work  pro- 
gram for  relief  of  unemployment,  1933-1934. 

Department  of  Welfare — Division  of  the  State  government  concerned 
with  the  administration  and  general  supervision  of  social  welfare 
activities  throughout  the  State. 

Director  of  the  poor — Term  used  to  indicate  any  elected  or  court-ap-  i 
pointed  county  or  district  officer,  whatever  his  title,  charged  with  ' 
the  administration  of  poor  relief. 

Dumping — The  transporting  of  a dependent  person  from  the  territory 
of  one  poor  district  into  that  of  another,  and  leaving  him  there. 

Face  sheet — The  fir,st  sheet  of  a case  record,  upon  which  factual  or  other 
identifying  material  of  a relatively  stable  nature,  pertinent  to  the 
understanding  of  a case,  is  recorded. 

Family  record — See  Case  record. 

Foster  home — A private  family  home  other  than  his  own  or  his  rela- 
tives’ in  which  a child  is  placed  under  supervision  temporarily  or 
permanently  with  or  without  payment  of  board. 

General  Assembly — Pennsylvania’s  legislative  body,  divided  into  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

General  Poor  Belief  Act  of  1925 — The  law  under  which,  with  its  amend- 
ments, poor  relief  is,  in  the  main,  administered  in  Pennsylvania  I 
(except  in  Philadelphia  and  Allegheny  Counties).  ' 

Home  relief — Assistance  in  cash  or  in  kind  furnished  to  needy  persons  ■ 
in  their  own  homes. 

Indoor  relief — Support  of  needy  persons  in  almshouses. 

Joint  district— Thnon  of  two  or  more  counties  for  maintenance  of  an 
almshouse  for  common  use.  (Although  legally  authorized,  this 
has  never  occurred  in  practice.) 

Local  legislation — Legislation  relating  to  specific  localities  by  name. 

Meddan — Designating  a point  so  chosen  in  a series  that  half  of  the  in- 
dividuals in  the  series  are  on  one  side  of  it,  and  half  on  the  other;  ' 
thus,  in  the  series' 3,  4,  5,  7,  11,  the  average  is  6 and  the  median  i 
number  is  5. 
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MiUage — Tlie  rate  of  tax  levy  based  on  the  number  of  mills  assessed 
out  of  each  dollar. 

Mixed  district — Poor  district  composed  of  more  than  one  city,  township 
or  borough,  and  sometimes  overlapping  county  lines. 

Mothers’  Assistance  Aimd— System  of  financial  aid  by  State  and  county 
combined  to  mothers  of  dependent  children  whose  fathers  are  dead 
or  confined  in  mental  hospitals. 

Municipal  corporation — An  agency  of  the  State  chartered  to  accomplish 
the  work  of  local  government  within  a designated  area  and  en- 
trusted with  broad  powers  of  local  legislation  and  administration. 

Nepotism — Bestowal  of  patronage  by  reason  of  family  relationship 
rather  than  of  merit. 

Old  Age  Assistance — System  of  State  financial  aid  to  needy  citizens 
past  the  age  of  70. 

Outdoor  relief — See  Home  relief. 

Outside  relief — All  forms  of  poor  relief  excluding  indoor  (almshouse), 
and  including  care  of  persons  in  mental  hospitals,  general  hos- 
pitals, etc. 

Overseer  of  the  poor — Officer  elected  to  administer  poor  relief  in  town- 
ship or  borough  poor  district. 

Pcmper — Person  unable  to  maintain  himself  or  those  dependent  upon 
him. 

Placement  record — Written  information  concerning  adult  or  child 
placed  in  a boarding,  free,  or  wage  home,  giving : name,  age,  family 
connections,  date  of  placement,  data  concerning  placement  home, 
board  rate,  supervisory  visits,  etc. 

Poor  district — Political  sub-division  of  the  State  operating  as  a sepa- 
, rate  unit  in  earing  for  the  poor. 

Poor  farm — See  Almshouse. 

Poor  Law  Commission — Used  generally  to  refer  to  the  commission  of 
three  persons  appointed  by  Governor  Sproul  in  1921  to  “codify 
and  revise  laws  relating  to  poor  districts  and  the  care  of  the  poor,  ’ ’ 
which  made  its  report  in  1925. 

Poor  relief — The  system  established  by  law  in  Pennsylvania  providing 
for  relief  or  care  of  needy  persons  out  of  tax  funds. 

Poor  tax — Levy  on  property  imposed  for  support  of  the  poor  (included 
in  the  majority  of  counties  as  part  of  the  county  tax). 

Belief  order — Requisition  for  food  or  supplies  issued  by  poor  director 
or  other  agency  to  a person  or  family  supported  by  outdoor  relief. 

Removal — The  removal  to  his  last  known  settlement  of  a person  be- 
coming a public  charge  in  a district  where  he  has  no  legal  settle- 
ment. 
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S.E.B.B. — State  Emergency  Relief  Board,  appointed  in  1932  to  plan  a 
comprehensive  program  of  unemployment  relief  and  to  allocate 
to  the  counties  Federal  and  State  relief  funds. 

Settlement — The  place  of  residence  which  entitles  a person  to  receive 
relief  in  any  particular  poor  district. 

Social  case  work — Tlie  process  of  effecting  adjustments  between  in- 
dividuals and  their  social  environment. 

Social  service  exchange — A central  clearing  liouse  set  up  to  co-ordi- 
nate the  work  of  all  caseworking  agencies  of  a community  and 
maintain  a central  card  index. 

Supervision — Systematic  oversight  by  a trained  worker  of  a person  or 
group  of  persons  for  whom  responsibility  has  been  assumed. 

Surcharge — An  order  by  court  or  auditors  upon  poor  directors  for  reim- 
bursement of  poor  relief  funds  improperly  expended. 

Talbot  Act  (First) — December  28,  1931.  Pennsylvania’s  first  appro- 
priation for  unemployment  relief  to  individuals,  allocating  $10,- 
000,000  of  State  funds  through  the  Department  of  Welfare  to  the 
political  sub-divisions  (local  poor  districts). 

Talbot  Act  (Second) — August  19,  1932.  An  appropriation  of  $12,- 
000,000  to  the  S.E.R.B.  to  provide  direct  relief  and  work  relief. 
The  fund  was  allocated  to  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  unemployed  persons  in  each. 

Toumship — Unincorporated  political  sub-division  of  a county  with  cer- 
tain limited  powers  of  municipal  government. 

Transient — Person  Avithout  actual  residence  or  legal  settlement  in  poor 
district. 

Woodward  Act — The  act  of  August  19,  1932,  creating  the  State  Emer- 
gency Relief  Board. 

Working  home — A faster  home  in  which  a dependent  person  receives 
support  in  exchange  for  services,  with  or  without  extra  remuner- 
ation. 
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Appendi 

Total  Local  Tax  Levies  and  Poor  Tax  Levies,  avith  Count 

Commissions  Paid  an 
By  Counties- 


1 

! 

Taxes  Levied 

Taxes  Collected 

For  Current  Tear 

County  nnd  Tear 

1 

Total 
County 
Valuation  r 

2 

1 

Total  Tax 
Levy  Unci,  j 
Poor  Tax)  ® ' 

3 

Poor  1 

Tax 

Levy  ’ 1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Per  cent 
of  Current 
Total  Levy 
Collected’ 
During  the 
Year 

5 

Per  cent 
Current 
Poor  Tax 
Levy  Col- 
lected Dur 
ing  the 
Tear 

6 

Adams 

ms  

$23,6’76,147 

$6.38,815 

* * 

83.1 

1931  

24,480,778 

678,799  . 

* * 

77.2 

1932  

23,303,031 

633,611 

# # 

87.5 

Allegheny 

1928  

2,453,651,030 

70,200,226 

1,078,862 

88.1 

79.8 

1931  

2,467,517,375 

77,282,831 

1,049,364 

82.7 

81.1 

1932  

2,317,368,725 

74,974,034 

2,114,035 

74.5 

72.4 

Armstrong 

1928  

69,042,924 

1,976,601 

95,699 

81.8 

69.5 

1931  

65,980,088 

1,924,153 

91,192 

76.7 

67.7 

1932  

64,770,917 

1,873,623 

151,287 

65.4 

62.3 

Beaver 

84.9 

1928  

110,460,846 

5,201,174 

193,895 

89.0 

1931  

116,924,218 

5,532,712 

206,530 

78.1 

78.1 

1932  

116,784,126 

5,268,124 

206,925 

68.0 

66.8 

Bedford 

88.9 

1928  : 

21,894,911 

661,707 

« « 

** “ 

1931  

21,269,904 

640,750 

84.3 

1932  

21,185,005 

555,180 

* * 

79.6 

Berks 

1928  

289,476,098 

7,329,315 

89.5 

1931  . 

323,651,436 

8,133,862 

83.3 

1932  

310,405,848 

7,941,256 

* 4^ 

77.2 

Blair 

1928  

93,131,102 

3,402,925 

151,748 

72.2 

66.5 

1931  

89,253,124 

3,733,784 

150,959 

74.3 

69.1 

1932  

89,070,007 

3,777,196 

231,488 

66.4 

64.1 

Bradford 

: 

85.4 

1928  

25,576,088 

1,298,675 

1 83,653 

87.9 

1931  

25,106,855 

1,267,864 

1 81,059' 

30.1 

64.0 

1932  

24,748,583 

1,250,304 

81,027 

80.6 

82.2 

Bucks 

1928  

96,485,542 

2,444,824 

•»  * 

91.0 

1931  

106,151,014 

2,618,837 

» * 

87.0 

1932  

105,689,833 

2,456,139 

« « 

80.5 

Butler 

86.7 

1928  „ 

87,193,008 

2,363,631 

* • 

1931  . 

90,731,336 

2,408,604 

* * 

79.3 

1932  

87,112,321 

2,288,720 

* # 

70.4 

Cambria 

1928  - 

184,185,777 

7,351,282 

* « 

86.5 

1931  

177,063,029 

7,138,660 

* •• 

81.0 

1932  

175,990,462 

6,787,472 

* « 

67.8 

Cameron 

84.6 

1928  

3,477,647 

125,283 

11,859 

85.9 

1931  

2,661,728 

118,772 

12,903 

83.3 

73.0 

1932  

2,886.036 

108,142 

10,921 

76.5 

74.8 

Carbon 

84.6 

1928  

42,036,295 

1,303,688 

133,972 

89.3 

1931  

41,762,267 

1,902,804 

142,488 

86.2 

81.0 

1932  

39,533,037 

1,864,151 

146,682 

83 

80.3 

For  footnotes  see  p.  230. 
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ALUATIONS,  PERCENTAGES  AND  AMOUNTS  OF  COLLECTIONS, 

UMBER  OF  Tax  Collectors 


128,  1931  AND  1932 


Taxes  Collected 


i 


Total 

Collection 
Per  Capita 

Commissions  Paid  For  Tax  Collections 

Number 
Of  Tax 
Collectors 

All 

Local 

Taxes 

Poor 

Per 
cent 
Poor 
Taxes 
are  of 

Total 

Tax 

Col 

Poor 

Tax 

Col- 

Total 

Com- 

missions 

Per 
cent 
Total 
Com- 
mis- 
sions 
are  of 

Poor 

Per 

cent 

Poor 

Tax 

Commis- 

sions 

For 

All 

For 

duel. 

1 axes  ’ 

All 

lec- 

lec- 

Paid 

Total 

Tax 

are  of 

Local 

Poor 

Poor 

Local 

tion 

lion 

(Incl. 

Col- 

Com- 

Poor 

Taxes 

Ta  xes 

Taxes) 

7 

Taxes 

Col- 

leeted^ 

9 

Per 

Capita 

10 

Per 

Cap- 

itas 

11 

Poor 

'Tax) 

12 

lec- 

tions 

13 

missions 

Paid 

14 

Tax 

Collec- 

tions 

15 

16 

17 

1596,217 

$32,000 

5.4 

$16.06 

$.86 

$18,822 

3.2 

« • 

# » 

32 

* « 

592,458 

35,500 

6.0 

15.96 

.96 

18,279 

3.1 

* « 

» » 

34 

554,464 

22,900 

4.1  1 

14.93 

.62 

15,548 

2.8 

* • 

» « 

34 

* » 

6,050,997 

959,500 

1 .5 

48.06 

.70 

717,504. 

1.1 

12,269 

1.3 

123 

96 

9,092,114 

967,858 

1.4  ' 

50.27 

.70 

794,456 

1.2 

13,974 

1.4 

126 

96 

0,547,440 

1,604,327 

2.7 

44.05 

1.17 

624,400 

1.0 

12,103 

.8 

125 

96 

1,789,526 

81,062 

4-5 

22.57 

1 .02 

49,852 

2.8 

2,203 

2.7 

45 

45 

1,576,697 

71,157 

4.5 

19.88 

.99 

45,070 

2.9 

1,985 

2.8 

46 

45 

1,313,118 

106,028 

8.1 

16.56 

1.34 

36,929 

2.8 

2,701 

2.6 

46 

45 

4,875,381 

176,883 

3.6 

.32.71 

1 .19 

106,990 

0 o 

1,028 

.6 

56 

56 

4,578,003 

180,329 

3.9 

.30.71 

1.21 

100,414 

1,428 

.8 

54 

54 

3,789,186 

152,696 

4.0 

25.42 

1.02 

74,363 

2.0 

1,027 

.7 

54 

54 

613,823 

25 , 500 

4.2 

16.45 

.68 

12,922 

2.1 

* • 

*■  * 

40 

» » 

584,275 

29.500 

5.1 

15.66 

.79 

18,606 

3.2 

* « 

41 

* » 

482,524 

32,300 

6.7 

12.93 

.87 

15,053 

3.1 

* # 

* • 

41 

* 44 

6,814,632 

110,404 

1.6 

29.41 

.48 

110,545 

1.6 

» • 

«•  « 

73 

« 44 

7,191,310 

316,328 

4.4 

31.03 

1 .37 

124,582 

1.7 

* * 

76 

41  44 

6,563,897 

175,000 

2.7 

28.-37 

.76 

92,600 

1.4 

« • 

• » 

80 

* - * 

2,741,153 

100,937 

3.7 

19.60 

.72 

62,465 

2.3 

2,831 

2.8 

26 

25 

3,135,988 

127,322 

4.1 

22.43 

.91 

56,139 

1.8 

3,682 

2.9 

25 

24 

2,969,590 

159,848 

5.4 

21.24 

1.14 

48,659 

] .6 

4,307 

2.7 

25 

24 

1,160,398 

71,342 

6.2 

23.66 

1.46 

30,395 

2.6 

1,621 

2.3 

62 

52 

1.074,807 

,54,677 

5.1 

21 .92 

1.12 

28,877 

2,7 

1,250 

2.3 

55 

52 

1,054,995 

71,117 

6.7 

21 .51 

••45 

27,004 

2.6 

2,170 

3.1 

55 

52 

2,286,122 

38,000 

1.7 

23.63 

.39 

65,102 

2.6 

* • 

« « 

52 

» 44 

2,413,774 

100,062 

4,2 

24.95 

1,03 

^9,267 

2.5 

» * 

«■  * 

66 

» 4* 

2,125,143 

109,850 

5.2 

21.97 

1.14 

.'2,129 

2.0 

« * 

• • 

55 

» » 

2,237,498 

50,000 

2.2 

27.80 

.62 

43,475 

1.9 

« • 

« 

56 

m 44 

2,045,535 

90,000 

4.4 

25.42 

1.12 

42.738 

2.1 

¥■  • 

58 

« « 

1,785,900 

174,609 

9.8 

22.19 

2.17 

38.646 

2.2 

* • 

* • 

58 

» 44 

6,944,928 

192,000 

2.8 

34.19 

.95 

U7.042 

2.1 

« « 

* * 

62 

» 44 

6,154,753 

281,118 

4.6 

30.30 

1.38 

125,616 

2.0 

« « 

* * 

63 

* 44 

4,933,791 

171,600 

3.5 

24.29 

.85 

87,131 

1.8 

* « 

* « 

64 

• 44 

116,408 

10,645 

9.1 

21.93 

2.00 

4,454 

3.8 

449 

4.2 

8 

6 

108,646 

11,024 

10.2 

20.47 

2.08 

3,682 

3.4 

465 

4.2 

g 

s 

90,407 

8.738 

9.7 

17.04 

1.65 

2,967 

3.3 

287 

3.3 

S 

6 

1.679,955 

118,803 

7.1 

26.51 

1.87 

43,014 

2.6 

2,008 

2.5 

26 

24 

1,748,833 

127,363 

7.3 

27.59 

2.01 

46,057 

2,6 

3,353 

2.6 

26 

24 

1,631,735 

117.668 

7.2 

25.75 

1.86 

42,4.38 

2.6 

2,919 

2.5 

26 

24 
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Total  Local  Tax  Levies  and  Poor  Tax  Levies,  with  Count 

Commissions  Paid  an 
By  Counties-, 


Taxes  Levied  j Taxes  Collected 


For  Current  Tear  ^ 


County  and  Tear 
1 

Total 
County 
Valuation  1 

1 

2 

Total  Tax 
Levy  (Incl. 
Poor  Tax)  “ 

3 

Poor 
Tax 
Levy  “ 

4 

Per  cent 
of  Current 
Total  Levy 
Collected' 
Durine  the 
Tear 

6 

Per  cent  I 
Current ' 
Poor  Tal 
Levy  Col 
lected  Dui 
Ing  the 
Year  1 

1 

6 

Centre 

73.7 

1928  

21,767,233 

849,467 

47,819 

78.8 

1931  

21,729,497 

854,133 

54,819 

70.7 

62.8 

1932  

21,029,659 

818,328 

67,542 

63.8 

55.9 

Chester 

1928  - 

147,927,398 

3,448,262 

♦ •♦t- 

90.1 

1931  - 

160,511,331 

3,769,690 

# * 

85.9 

» — * 

1932  

Clarion 

155,238,159 

3.601,298 

* * 

79.7 

1928  

16,981,202 

713,162 

16,387 

81.2 

68.6 

1931  

17,646,541 

697,375 

42,284 

78.7 

68.7 

1932  

16,604,057 

663,213 

42,105 

71.0 

63.8 

Clearfield 

60.4 

1928  

28,871,405 

1,724,911 

136,845 

68.4 

1931  

27,095,497 

1,599,644 

126,985 

61.1 

56.7 

1932  

25,876,577 

1,575,425 

185,993 

53.6 

48.8 

Clinton 

1928  — 

15,981,875 

649,333 

19,918 

81.0 

67.6 

1931  

16,527,649 

621,640 

78,078 

74.1 

69.1 

1932  

Columbia 

15,634,989 

582,547 

77,398 

69.0 

58.1 

1928  

35,749,400 

1,337,620 

104,602 

85.8 

81.2 

1931  - 

34,621,044 

1,316,723 

117,549 

85.3 

83.4 

1932  

34,549,688 

1,255,513 

121.745 

78.2 

81.2 

Crawford 

lp9» 

47,685,700 

46,834,070 

45,459,489 

1,835,335 

* «■ 

93.1 

19^1 

1,891,563 

«■  * 

86.9 

» » 

1,749,946 

* * 

77.8 

Cumberland 

1928  - - 

57,344,931 

1,377,376 

» « 

86.8 

loai 

59,492,113 

66,256,718 

1,455,715 

1,413,091 

* « 

82.4 

♦.— * . 

1932  

» » 

73.4 

• » 

Dauphin 

89.3 

1928  - - 

165,183,213 

5,414,323 

loai 

165,752,599 

163,444,329 

6,588,236 

« * 

85.3‘ 

1099 

6,382,897 

* » 

79.9 

Delaware 

* 77.0 

1928  

345,141,828 

, 9,446,646 

206,703 

86.0 

1931  . 

399,797,934 

11,347,241 

238,745 

77.3 

61.1  i 

1932  

397,075,705 

12,020,166 

701,652 

71.6 

65.9 

Elk 

' 

84.2 

1928  

11,432,803 

729,984 

63,807 

88.9 

1931  — 

10,036,505 

752,150 

81,610 

79.8 

71.7 

1932  

10,341,310 

705,045 

100,032 

76.4 

67.5 

Erie 

1928  — . 

140,488,806 

1 

1 6,295,908 

* * 

90.5 

i * * 

158,403,580 

104,714,276 

116,401,882 

i 6,919,471 

* « 

81.7 

1099 

7,151,706 

44  * 

74.6 

Fayette 

199ft 

6,027,347 

155,028 

84.0 

1 75.9 

_ _ 

107,231,676 

5.539,173 

139,763 

76.1 

69.7 

1932  - 

102,918,245 

1 5,269.184 

135.879 

67.0 

! 60.6 

For  footnotes  see  p.  2S0. 
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ibh  1 fCnnt.) 


I 

'iLUATIONS,  PERf'ENTAGES  AND  AMOUNTS  OF  COLLECTIONS, 
TMBER  OF  Tax  Coi,lectors 
28,  1931  AND  1932 


I Taxes  Collected 


Total 

Collection 
Per  Cap  ta 

Conimissions  Paid  For  Ta.x  Collections 

Xumber 
Of  Tax 
Collectors 

Per 

cent 

Per 

Per 

Total 

cent 

cent 

Com- 

Poor 

All 

Poor 

Total 

Poor 

Total 

mis- 

Tax 

Local 

Taxes 

Tax 

Tax 

Com- 

sions 

Coinmis- 

For 

Taxes 

Poor 

are  of 

Col- 

Col- 

missions 

are  of 

Poor 

sions 

All 

For 

duel. 

Taxes  ’ 

AU 

lec- 

lec- 

Paid 

Total 

Tax 

are  of 

Local 

Poor 

Poor 

Local 

tlon 

tion 

(Incl. 

Col- 

Com- 

Poor 

Taxes 

Taxes 

Taxes) 

Taxes 

Per 

Per 

Poor 

lec- 

missions 

Tax 

Col- 

Capita 

Cap- 

Tax) 

tions 

Paid 

Collec- 

leeted® 

ita^ 

tions 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

774,035 

43,346 

5.6 

16.72 

-&4 

28,301 

3.7 

1,747 

4.0 

36 

33 

691,249 

43,251 

6.3 

14.93 

.93 

23,676 

3.4 

1,691 

3.9 

36 

i 33 

628,231 

46,531 

7.4 

13.57 

1.01 

21,010 

3.3 

1,709 

3.7 

36 

ot> 

3,266,829 

148,645 

4.6 

25.80 

1.17 

72,673 

2.2 

* « 

* * 

73 

* • 

3,495,311 

121,080 

3.6 

27.60 

.96 

86,038 

2.5 

* * 

3,111,431 

132,513 

4.3 

24.57 

' 05 

72,561 

2.3 

* * 

* ♦ 

76 

647,712 

14,348 

2.2 

18.76 

.42 

20,285 

3.1 

448 

3.1 

34 

34 

613,621 

37,011 

6.0 

17.77 

1.07 

19,953 

3.3 

1,107 

3.0 

37 

35 

555,273 

35,285 

6.4 

16.08 

1.02 

18,142 

3.3 

1,045 

3.0 

36 

35 

1,458,574 

115,962 

8.0 

16.82 

1.34 

43,137 

3.0 

3,360 

2.9 

48 

4^ 

1,214,840 

97,236 

8.0 

14,01 

1.12 

32,498 

2.7 

2,869 

3.0 

50 

49 

1,014,492 

113,699 

11.2 

11.70 

1.31 

22,666 

2.2 

2,049 

1.8 

50 

49 

625,296 

16,072 

2.6 

19.35 

.50 

21,240 

3.4 

671 

4.2 

29 

22 

536,225 

67,737 

12.6 

16.59 

2.10 

19,368 

3.6 

3,694 

5.5 

32 

32 

475,025 

62,923 

13.2 

14.70 

1.95 

18,442 

3.9 

3,411 

5.4 

32 

32 

1.187,583 

91,787 

7.8 

24.33 

1.88 

30,065 

2.5 

3,390 

3.7 

33 

29 

1,154,360 

101,688 

8.8 

23.65 

2.08 

31,149 

2.7 

4.138 

4.1 

33 

27 

1,009,728 

101,673 

10.1 

20.69 

2.08 

29,092 

2.9 

4,154 

4.1 

33 

30 

1,745,529 

100,000 

5.7 

27.72 

1.59 

47,650 

2.7 

» * 

» * 

54 

» * 

1,705,912 

114,287 

7.0 

27.09 

1.82 

44,449 

2.6 

* « 

» * 

55 

1,489,377 

146,071 

9.8 

23.65 

2.32 

39,268 

2.6 

• • 

* * 

65 

1,291,679 

35,544 

2.8 

18.93 

.52 

45,216 

3.5 

• « 

- * 

34 

« • 

1,305,004 

48,000 

3.7 

19.12 

.70 

41,357 

3.2 

• « 

• » 

35 

1,171,318 

38,300 

3.3 

17.17 

.56 

35,215 

3.0 

» * 

35 

5,088,100 

121,000 

2.4 

30.79 

.73 

94,9(K 

1.9 

« • 

• 

40 

» * 

5,093,206 

143,000 

2.8 

30.82 

.87 

81,961 

1.6 

* • 

* * 

41 

K * 

4,667,904 

329,972 

7.1 

28.25 

2.00 

81,196 

1.7 

* « 

» * 

41 

» * 

8,834,293 

322,449 

3.7 

31.52 

1.15 

259,626 

2.9 

15,973 

5.0 

47 

47 

9,781,699 

202,959 

2.1 

34.90 

.72 

252,274 

2.6 

10,318 

5.1 

48 

47 

9,738,827 

492,813 

5.1 

34.75 

1.76 

248,728 

2.6 

19,397 

3.9 

48 

47 

679,402 

59,878 

8.8 

20.32 

1.79 

20,724 

3.1 

1.572 

2.6 

13 

13 

642,766 

64,825 

10.1 

19.23 

1.94 

18,471 

2.9 

1,500 

2.3 

13 

13 

570,038 

73,537 

12.9 

17.05 

2.20 

15,670 

2.8 

1,797 

2.4 

13 

13 

6,999,651 

200,000 

3.3 

34.23 

1.14 

105,904 

1.8 

» * 

• * 

41 

« • 

6,032,684 

315,000 

5.2 

34.42 

1.80 

105,831 

1.8 

« « 

«■  * 

45 

» • 

6,766,044 

444,000 

7.7 

32.89 

2.53 

82,828 

1.4 

* * 

• * 

46 

« • 

5,491,283 

130,011 

2.4 

27.66 

.66 

140,583 

2.6 

3,133 

2.4 

43 

41 

4,420,390 

109,626 

2.5 

22.26 

.65 

115,751 

2.6 

2,777 

2.6 

45 

41 

3,781,624 

96.178 

2.6 

19.06 

.48 

97,631 

2.6 

2,467 

2.6 

46 

41 
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Poor  Relief  in  Pennsylvania 


Append'. 

Total  Local  Tax  Levies  and  Poor  Tax  Levies,  with  Count 

Commissions  Paid  a>' 
By  Counties-: 


! 

Taxes  Levied 

Taxes  Collected 

For  Current  Year 

County  and  Year 
1 

Total 
County 
Valuation  i 

2 

Total  Tax 
Levy  (Incl. 
Poor  Tax)  - 

3 

Poor 
Tax 
Levy  3 

Per  cent 
of  Current 
Total  Levy 
Collected 
During  the 
Year 

5 

Per  ceni 
Current 
Poor  Ta 
Levy  Co 
lected  Di 
ing  the 
Year 

6 

Forest 

192S  

3,561,995 

1.^8,721 

12,713 

75.6 

07.3 

1931  

3,634,799 

124,934 

13,283 

(57.3 

63.9 

1932  

3,071.429 

113,757 

13,210 

61.9 

55.6 

Franklin 

1928  

48,339,129 

1,340,726 

* ♦ 

83.4 

1931  

49,508,880 

1,287,171 

ft-  * 

78.4 

4»  * 

1932  

48,480,734 

1,170,888 

* *■ 

74.4 

Fulton 

1928  

2, 839,. 316 

123,972 

3,558 

89.3 

87.9 

1931  

2,638,577 

124,126 

4,465 

82.7 

78.0 

1932  

2,907,008 

114,752 

3,195 

74.9 

81.0 

Greene 

1928  

68,128,422 

1,806,018 

* « 

93.0 

* * 

1931  

61,141,684 

1,579,969 

* * 

89.8 

* * 

1932  

57,783,963 

1,4.55,691 

4e  * 

80.0 

* » 

Huntingdon 

1928  

26,373,413 

717,465 

* * 

85.7 

* * 

1931  

27,003,497 

733,732 

* * 

78.4 

* * 

1932  

26,155,643 

638,423 

* * 

71.7 

# * 

Indiana 

1928  

61,386,243 

1,834,246 

* * 

83.7 

* 

vy^A  

58,476,58.3 

1,854,664 

* * 

77.0 

* * 

1932  

57,161 ,365 

1,098,225 

* * 

67.7 

* * 

Jefferson 

1928  

36,8fl7,015 

1,071,459 

77,906 

81.1 

75.2 

1931  

32,739,953 

1,083,637 

54,039 

73.7 

67.4 

1932  

.32,192,883 

1,132,972 

80,495 

65.5 

61.2 

Juniata 

1928  

6,212,777 

214,319 

14,671 

82.0 

72.5 

1931  

5,928,481 

216,245 

19,267 

74.4 

54.1 

1932  

5,843,683 

195,112 

20,795 

69.6 

69.0 

Lackawanna 

1928  

244,275,173 

11  ,,327,828 

720,463 

62.4 

52.5 

1931  

229,379,087 

11,528,307 

757,847 

71.1 

39.7 

19.32  

212,213,148 

11,180,300 

867,306 

67.6 

39.0 

T.ancaster 

1928  , 

186,223,616 

4,328,951 

* * 

91.4 

1931  

194,110,267 

4,655,899 

87.7 

1932  , 

191,838,639 

4,340,895 

* * 

81.6 

* * 

Lawrence 

1928  

90,567,542 

3,388,805 

74,184 

90.3 

81.2 

1931  

90,605,874 

3,508,543 

186,243 

79.2 

75.9 

1932  

89,087,391 

3,325,838 

261,625 

67.3 

68.0 

Lebanon 

83.3 

1928  

83,504,234 

1,487,605 

34,225 

89.4 

1931  

84,004,112 

1,581,678 

60,700 

85.9 

80.6 

1932  

82,711,740 

1,473,259 

40,551 

80.0 

76.9 

Lehigh 

206,070,372 

4,780,577 

5,118,308 

«■  * 

95.8 

* * 

1931  

230i784,938 

«■  « 

82.9 

* 

1932  

223,791,500 

5,050,235 

* * 

76.3 

For  footnotes  see  p.  230. 
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ihle  1 ( Cont.) 


JlLUations,  Percentages  and  Amounts  of  Collections^ 
p’MBER  OF  Tax  Collectors 
;28,  1931  AND  1932 


Taxes 

Collected 

i 

Total 

Collection  j 
Per  Capita 

Commissions  Paid  For  Tax  Collections 

Number 
Of  Tax 
Collectors 

1 All 
Local 
Taxes 

Poor 

Per 
cent  I 
Poor  ! 
Taxes  i 
are  of 

Total 

Tax 

Col- 

Poor  1 
Tax 
Col-  i 

Total  1 
Com- 
missions 

Per 
cent 
Total  , 
Com- 
mis- 
sions 
are  of 

Poor 

Tax 

Com- 

Per 
cent 
Poor  j 
Tax  1 
Commis-i 
sions 

For 
All  ' 

For 

(Incl. 

Taxes  ^ 

All  i 

lec- 

lee-  j 

Paid 

Total 

missions 

are  of  ; 

Local 

Poor 

Poor 

Local 

tion  J 

tion 

(Incl. 

Col- 

Paid 

Poor 

Taxes 

Taxes 

Taxes)  i 
7 

8 j 

Taxes 

Col- 

lected® 

9 

Per  i 
Capita; 

10  ! 

1 

Per  j 
Cap-  i 
ita® 

11  ' 

Poor 

Tax) 

12 

lec- 

tions 

13 

14 

Tax 

Collec- 

tions 

15 

16 

17 

125,186 

9,474 

7.6 

24,17 

1.83 

3,832 

3.1 

243 

2.6 

9 

9 

108,854 

9,848 

9.0 

21.01 

1.90 

2,924 

2.7 

262 

2.7 

9 

9 

83,936 

8,321 

9.9 

16.20 

1.61 

2,766 

3.3 

233 

2.8 

9 

9 

1,250,654 

38,158 

3.1 

19.24 

.59 

35,014 

2.8 

* * 

* * 

21 

« 

1,145,303 

56,438 

4.9 

17.59 

.87 

31,996 

2.8 

* * 

♦ 

21 

1,014,449 

50,821 

5.0 

16.60 

.78 

27,028 

2.7 

* * 

* * 

21 

114,304 

3,329 

2.9 

12.38 

.36 

3,518 

3.1 

160 

4.8 

12 

6 

110,653 

3,975 

3.6 

11.99 

.43 

3,543 

3.2 

187 

4.7 

12 

6 

96,553 

3,159 

3.3 

10.46 

.34 

2,152 

2.2 

126 

4.0 

12 

6 

1,732,437 

41,001 

2.4 

41.48 

.98 

28,527 

1.7 

* 

« «■ 

29 

* * 

1,451,026 

85,150 

5.9 

34.74 

2.04 

27,696 

1.9 

* * 

* « 

28 

1,206,575 

50,350 

4.2 

28.89 

1.21 

24,209 

2.0 

* * 

28 

666,181 

40,210 

6.0 

17.07 

1.03 

18,948 

2.8 

* * 

«■  « 

48 

« • 

620,826 

20,918 

3.4 

15.91 

.54 

17,026 

2.7 

* ♦ 

« « 

49 

♦ 

507,688 

20,672 

4.1 

13.01 

.53 

14,517 

2.9 

* * 

49 

* « 

1,664,176 

55,413 

3.3 

22.07 

.74 

44,463 

2.7 

« * 

• * 

42 

» « 

1,690,267 

78,865 

5.0 

21.09 

1.05 

43,034 

2.7 

* * 

* « 

42 

* _ * 

1,283,493 

78,855 

6.1 

17.02 

1.05 

32,179 

2.5 

«■  « 

• • 

42 

* 

983,896 

66,288 

6.7 

18.88 

1.27 

36,808 

3.7 

2,841 

4.3 

34 

34 

941,439 

51,542 

6.5 

18.06 

.99 

34,018 

3.6 

2,305 

4.5 

85 

84 

877,171 

60,463 

6.9 

16.83 

1.16 

80,759 

3.5 

2,579 

4.3 

35 

34 

16S,662 

12,428 

6.4 

13.52 

.87 

6,279 

3.2 

366 

3.0 

17 

17 

187,616 

16,773 

8.9 

13.10 

1.17 

5,694 

3.0 

517 

3.1 

17 

17 

156,827 

16,867 

10.5 

10.91 

1.14 

5,414 

3.5 

623 

8.2 

17 

IT 

8,896,303 

640,752 

7.2 

28.66 

2.06 

243,970 

2.7 

29,728 

4.6 

44 

31 

9,913,281 

707,782 

7.1 

31.94 

2.28 

191.267 

1.9 

15,283 

2.2 

47 

36 

9,110,178 

612,410 

6.7 

29.36 

2.00 

176,002 

1.9 

12,222 

2.0 

47 

36 

4,069,283 

160,277 

3.9 

20.67 

.81 

80,947 

2.0 

* « 

«■  «■ 

61 

* « 

4,290,188 

150,776 

3.5 

21.80 

.77 

83,423 

1.9 

* * 

* * 

62 

* * 

3,766,767 

124,180 

3.3 

19.13 

.63 

74,566 

2.0 

* • 

• 

63 

» * 

3,153,235 

65,798 

2.1 

32.42 

.68 

, 52,888 

1.7 

454 

.7 

25 

25 

2,987,803 

: 163,767 

5.5 

30.72 

1.68 

53,860 

1.8 

1,738 

1.1 

SO 

27 

2,441,971 

198,430 

8.1 

25.11 

2.04 

36,239 

1.5 

; 1.548 

.8 

30 

27 

1,431,549 

31,706 

2.2 

21.33 

.47 

32,641 

: 2.3 

' 1,134 

3.6 

26 

26 

1,470,288 

i 52,415 

3.6 

21.91 

.78 

37,074 

I 2.5 

1,895 

3.6 

35 

35 

1,310,980 

36,449 

2.8 

19.54 

.54 

30,809 

i 2.4 

1 

1,282 

3.6 

35 

34 

4,676,100 

1 121,833 

2.6 

27.05 

1 -71 

84,180 

j 1.8 

* » 

« «■ 

i 34 

« « 

4,665,403 

384,464 

8.3 

26.93 

2.22 

95,562 

i 2.1 

♦ * 

* ♦ 

! 29 

4,289,857 

286,667 

6.7 

24.81 

1.66 

107,841 

' 2.5 

* * 

• • 

61 

« • 

S5561— 8 
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Appends 

Total  Local  Tax  Levies  and  Poor  Tax  Levies,  with  Count 

Commissions  Paid  an 
By  Counties- 


County  and  Year 

1 

Total 
County 
Valuation  > 

2 

Taxes  Levied 

Taxes  Collected 

Total  Tax 
Levy  (Incl. 
Poor  Tax)  - 

3 

Poor 
Tax 
Levy  3 

4 

For  Cun 

Per  cent 
of  Current 
Total  Levy 
Collected 
During  the 
Year 

5 

ent  Year 

Per  cent 
Current 
Poor  Ta? 
Levy  Col 
lected  Dui 
ing  the 
Year 

6 

Luzerne 

1928  

487,476,914 

20,410,523 

1,327,502 

76.4 

77.0 

1931  

409,362,998 

18,213,043 

1,334,098 

82.0 

82.0 

1932  — 

391,694,597 

17,738,427 

1,798,412 

77.4 

80.7 

Lycoming 

i 

1928  - — 

58,728,478 

2,405,571 

76,986 

91.8 

; 91.0 

1931  - 

65,778,919 

2,636,038 

150,713 

86.6 

83.2 

1932  

58,977,906 

2,667,107 

157,134 

77.3 

76.1 

McKean 

1 

' 

1828  - 

34,512,423 

1,532,755 

87,904 

80.8 

80.7 

1931  

42,706,181 

2,093,775 

100,326 

77.1  , 

73.7 

1932  — 

39,596,765 

1,884,784 

101,429 

78.6 

82.3 

Mercer 

1928  

68,892,532 

3,119,688 

* * 

83.9 

«■  * 

1931  

66,188,965 

3,144,791 

* * 

80.8 

* * 

1932  - - 

65,083,782 

3,070,428 

275,386 

67.0 

55.4 

Mifflin 

1928  

18,786,132 

686,683 

* * 

82.8 

* * 

1931  

19,957,366 

808,119 

67,806 

73.9 

67.2 

1932  

19,722,647 

762,518 

84,799 

65.9 

57.4 

Monroe 

1928  

24,373,139 

989,580 

85,301 

87.2 

79.7 

1931  

23,987,862 

1,012,349 

59,999 

81.3 

74.7 

1932  

24,482,253 

911,363 

117,462 

76.4 

71.2 

Montgomery 

1928  

506,076,405 

10,176,865 

91.3 

1931  

568 t ^56 » 595 

10,827,835 

* * 

85.7 

* * 

1932  

498,337,993 

10,302,577 

* 

81.9 

* * 

Montour 

1928  

6,138,638 

240,437 

16,586 

84.6 

86.3 

1931  

5,985,043 

259,078 

22,863 

81.8 

76.1 

1932  — 

6,123,406 

255,023 

25,240 

73.7 

71.2 

Northampton 

1928  - 

162,986,543 

5,994,256 

Hr  « 

87.1 

* * 

1931  

166,649,890 

6,096,892 

* * 

83.3 

* * 

1932  

167,887,866 

5,893,506 

* * 

76.5 

« * 

Northumberland 

1928  

76,282,428 

3,367,872 

297,118 

80.6 

86.7 

1931  

80,715,591 

3,667,430 

403,231 

82.6 

76.6 

1932  

76,909,683 

3,548,392 

447,293 

77.0 

80.9 

Perry 

1»9« 

12,028,506 

394,988 

* 

87.9 

1931  

lli584,976 

383,671 

* 

79.8 

* * 

11,517,076 

339,489 

* * 

73.7 

* * 

Philadelphia 

1928  

4,454,559,183 

98,256,826 

217,602 

90.6 

92.4 

1931  

4,782,125,522  j 

100,713,066 

376,373 

79.3 

67.3 

1932  

4,505,197,252  I 

99,135,114 

376,159 

76.3 

70.7 

Pike 

1 

1928  

10,728,892 

262,648  , 

8,707 

89.6 

88.9 

1931  

10,808,863  1 

274,607  1 

18,247 

93.0 

92.1 

1932  

11,121,149 

261,660 

20,680 

86.9 

91.2 

For  footnotes  see  p.  230. 
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ible  1 (Cont.) 

,ALUATioNs,  Percentages  and  Amounts  op  Collections, 
UMBER  OF  Tax  Collectors 
.)28,  1931  AND  1932 


Taxes  Collected 
Total 

Collection 
Per  Capita 

Commissions  Paid  For  Tax  Collections 

Number 
Of  Tax 
Collectors 

Per 

1 

cent 

Per 

Per 

Total 

cent 

1 

cent 

Com- 

Poor 

All 

1 

Poor 

Total 

Poor 

Total 

mis- 

Poor 

Tax 

Local 

! 

Taxes 

Tax 

Tax 

Com- 

sions 

Tax 

Commis- 

For 

Taxes 

Poor  j 

are  of 

Col- 

Col- 

missions 

are  of 

Com-  1 

slons 

All 

For 

duel. 

Taxes  ® i 

All 

lec- 

lee- 

Paid 

Total 

missions  i 

are  of 

Local  1 

Poor 

Poor 

i 

Local 

tion  . 

tion 

(Incl.  . 

Col- 

Paid 

Poor 

Taxes 

Taxes 

Taxes) 

Taxes 

Per 

Per 

Poor 

lec- 

Tax 

Col- 

Capita 

Cap- 

Tax) 

tions 

CoUec- 

i 

lected* 

ita^ 

tions 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

IS 

16 

17 

1 

1 

16,499,934 

1,059,445 

6.4 

37.07 

2.38 

408,764 

2.5 

24,742 

2.3 

72 

53 

15.584,953 

1,142,256 

7.3 

35.01 

2.57 

,363,167 

2.3 

\ 28,415 

2.5 

76 

60 

14,406,934 

1,469,683 

10.2 

32.37 

3.30 

344  826 

2.4 

' 41,016 

2.8 

76 

67 

79,272 

3.3 

55.  fK 

.84 

4.5. 0S9 

1 .9 

\ I.RSi 

2 4 

2,401,556 

136,645 

5.7 

25.71 

1.46 

49,389 

2.1 

V036 

2.2 

53 

43 

2,112,337 

131,992 

6.“’ 

K.61 

1.41 

nr. 953 

1 .8 

2>463_ 

. 1.9 

53 

44 

1,350,087 

77,145 

5.7 

24.47 

1.40 

.*W.097 

2.9 

2,7!?9 

3.6 

22 

22 

1.995,440 

95.501 

5.0 

34,36 

1.73 

46.447 

2.5 

2, 60S 

2.7 

22 

1,734,641 

97,855 

5.6 

31.44 

1.77 

.37,511 

2.2 

2.192 

2.2 

22 

22 

2.882,795 

105,677 

3.7 

29.05 

1.07 

70.647 

2.5 

« « 

* • 

4« 

» • 

2.798,518 

193,626 

6.9 

28.20 

1.95 

m . 032 

0 0 

«•  « 

» « 

4S 

» • 

2,255,272 

152,502 

6.8 

22.72 

1.54 

45.908 

2.0 

3,4^ 

2.3 

48 

48 

651,352 

44.5.50 

6.8 

16.15 

1.10 

2.9 

• « 

» * 

1 .5 

• * 

676.701 

45.. 582 

6.7 

16.78 

1.13 

19.719 

2.9 

1,071 

->.4 

15 

15 

588.684 

55,927 

9.5 

14.59 

1.39 

17.153 

2.9 

1,487 

2.7 

15 

15 

884,146 

67,989 

7.7 

31.26 

•?.40 

19,461 

2.2 

1,524 

2.2 

20 

20 

874,786 

48,304 

5.5 

30.93 

1.71 

19,829 

2.3 

1,061 

2.2 

20 

20 

736,434 

84,343 

11.5 

26.04 

2.98 

15,740 

2.1 

1,940 

2.3 

20 

20 

9,676,914 

182,175 

1.9 

36.03 

.69 

1.59,968 

1.7 

* « 

» « 

66 

• • 

9,811,908 

221,240 

2.3 

.36.91 

.83 

181,384 

1.9 

* * 

«■  « 

66 

• • 

8,952,848 

279,851 

3.1 

33.68 

1.05 

159,858 

1.8 

* • 

* * 

66 

• » 

215,280 

14,493 

6.7 

14.83 

1.00 

6.518 

3.0 

602 

4.2 

11 

7 

229,176 

19,208 

8.4 

15.79 

1.32 

5.712 

2.5 

495 

2.6 

11 

8 

201,524 

18,403 

' 9.1 

13.88 

1.27 

4,884 

2.4 

504 

2.7 

11 

9 

5,676,303 

149,363 

, 2.6 

33.53 

.88 

99.897 

1.8 

• • 

« « 

52 

* • 

5,587,021 

418.606 

! 7.5 

33.00 

2.47 

102,285 

1.8 

# « 

• • 

57 

• • 

4,999.973 

648,883 

12.9 

17.25 

9.28 

99,864 

1.9 

• « 

» • 

57 

« • 

2,874,734 

258,147 

9.0 

22.37 

2.01 

79,418 

2.8 

7,444 

2.9 

38 

34 

8,260,896 

333,171 

10.2 

25.38 

2.59 

79,483 

2.4 

9,366 

2.8 

37 

34 

2,919,848 

386,540 

13.2 

22.72 

' 3.01 

75,992 

2.6 

8,194 

2.1 

38 

.36 

376,553 

10,234 

2.7 

17.32 

.47 

11,709 

3.1 

• « 

* «■ 

SO 

* * 

345,743 

14,568 

, 4.2 

15.90 

.67 

10,912 

3.2 

♦.  ♦ 

* « 

so 

» « 

293,096 

11,419 

3.9 

13.48 

.53 

9.799 

3.3 

* « 

• • 

30 

» » 

^,148,918 

258,349 

.3 

48.77 

.13 

372,151 

.4 

21,587 

8.4 

48 

.3 

94,077,710 

344,058 

.4 

48.22 

.18 

.544,017 

.6 

17,597 

5.1 

50 

6 

91,473,491 

415,745 

.5 

46.89 

.21 

561,364 

.6 

21,9.59 

5.3 

.50 

6 

247,476 

8,231 

3.3 

33.07 

1.10 

7,291 

3.0 

292 

3.6 

13 

13 

255,231 

16,804 

6.6 

34.11 

2.25 

7,825 

3.1 

582 

3.5 

14 

13 

229,588 

18,854 

8.2 

30.68 

2.52 

7,289 

3.2 

776 

4.1 

14 

IS 
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Append'. 

Total  Local  Tax  Levies  and  Poor  Tax  Levies,  with  Count 

Commissions  Paid  ai 
By  Counties- 


Taxes  Levied  Taxes  Collected 


For  Current  Tear 


County  and  Tear 
1 

Total 
County 
Valuation  i 

2 

Total  Tax 
Levy  (Incl. 
Poor  Tax)  ^ 

3 

Poor 
Tax 
Levy  ® 

4 

Per  cent 
of  Current 
Total  Levy 
Collected 
During  the 
Tear 

5 

Per  cent 
Current 
Poor  Ta 
Levy  Co! 
lected  Du 
ing  the 
Year 

6 

Potter 

1928  

8,047,348 

357,949 

35,883 

74.7 

71.9 

1931  

7,025,325 

363,424 

49,613 

70.0 

49.1 

1932  

7,025,325 

351,724 

49,610 

68.6 

51.4 

Schuvlkill 

1928  

153,580,261 

6,496,756 

* * 

85.4 

* » 

1931  

157,008,910 

6,642,908 

* * 

84.9 

« * 

1932  

154,723,943 

6,596,946 

* * 

80.0 

* « 

Snyder 

74.2 

1928  — 

13,719,628 

362,710 

24,768 

83.6 

1931  

12,390,464 

349,468 

22,051 

69.0 

62.5 

1932  

12,062,565 

326,539 

41,782 

61.7 

58.3 

Somerset 

1928  

53,017,822 

1,789,148 

1,771,170 

* * 

86.4 

1931  

49,462,752 

* * 

78.0 

1932  

47,180,794 

1,649,642 

* * 

69.4 

Sullivan 

1928  

3,676,010 

148,006 

13,208 

75.9 

74.7 

1931  

3,441,469 

152,117 

15,199 

67.5 

64.9 

1932  

3,647,732 

144,716 

15,174 

68.4 

65.2 

Susquehanna 

1928  — - 

24,538,919 

874,712 

47,470 

88.9 

83.2 

1931  — 

23,171,226 

914,295 

55,664 

85.6 

78. 0 

1932  

23,238,765 

872,538 

60,201 

76.5 

66.8 

Tioea 

1928  

18,366,036 

800,675 

87,654 

81.6 

74.1 

1931  - 

17,019,562 

745,973 

85,343 

73.7 

62.7 

1932  - 

17,262,653 

747,666 

85,740 

68.6 

57.6 

Union 

1928  

10,649,456 

322,042 

22,227 

86.0 

75.5 

1931  

11,070,447 

350,004 

44,381 

74.8 

68.4 

1932  

11,087,824 

313,039 

43,815 

69.9 

68.3 

Venango 

1928  

72,232,268 

1,877,152 

37,107 

89.3 

88.9 

1931  

76,499,096 

1,897,382 

37,283 

81.7 

, 78.5 

1932  - 

63,514,665 

1,778,296 

37,365 

77.7 

71.2 

Warren 

1928  

29,609,170 

1,237,456 

* «■ 

88.7 

1931  

28,296,287 

1,279,574 

« « 

80.2 

1932  

27,909,732 

1,207,479 

«•  * 

70.5 

Washington 

1928  - 

187,599,067 

6,277,413 

* * 

89.6 

» * 

1981  

183,215,395 

6,265,508 

* » 

82.6 

« * 

1932  - 

177,131,540 

5,986,313 

* 

74.4 

» * 

Wayne 

1928  

17,493,532 

639,150 

27,244 

86.2 

80.4 

1931  - 

16,508,859 

655,410 

34,684 

82.7 

80.5 

1982  - 

16,443,001 

625,432 

35,366 

77.7 

73.0 

Westmoreland 

1928  

198,524,453 

8,274,147 

* * 

88.0 

1931  

193,153,093 

8,148,174 

* * 

80.5 

1932  - - 

178,773.822 

7,758,734 

* * 

70.2 

For  footnotes  see  p.  230. 
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able  1 (Cont.) 

ALUATioNs,  Percentages  and  Amounts  of  Collections, 
UMBER  OF  Tax  Collectors 
928,  1931  AND  1932 


Taxes  Collected 
Total 

Collection  [ 
Per  Capita  | 

Commissions  Paid  For  Tax  Collectinns 

Number 
Of  Tax 
Collectors 

Per 

cent 

Per 

Per 

Total 

cent 

cent 

Com- 

Poor 

All 

Poor 

Total 

Poor  ; 

Total 

mis- 

Poor 

Tax 

Local 

Taxes 

Tax 

Tax 

Com- 

sions 

Tax 

Commis- 

For 

Taxes 

Poor 

are  of 

Col- 

Col-  1 

missions 

are  of 

Com- 

SiODS 

All 

For 

Unci. 

Taxes  ® 

All 

lee- 

lee-  ' 

Paid  1 

Total 

missions  1 

are  of 

Local 

Poor 

Poor 

Local 

tion 

tion  ' 

(Inel. 

Col- 

Paid 

Poor  1 

Taxes 

Taxes 

Taxes) 

Taxes  , 

Per 

Per 

Poor 

lec- 

Tax 

1 

Col- 

Capita 

Cap- 

Tax)  ! 

tions 

1 

CoUec-  ' 

leeted® 

ita® 

tions 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

515,349 

30,532 

9.7 

18.03 

1.75 

12,415 

3.9 

1,288 

4.2 

30 

30 

307,266 

33,019 

10.7 

17.57 

1.89 

10,433 

3.4 

1,353 

4.1 

30 

SO 

290.653 

32,259 

11.1 

16.62 

1.85 

8,993 

3.1 

1,044 

3.2 

30 

30 

5,872,990 

225,769 

3.8 

24.94 

.96 

179,841 

3.1 

• * 

* « 

68 

* * 

5,943,155 

282,100 

4.7 

25.24 

1.20 

229,614 

3.9 

* * 

* « 

68 

5,702,424 

433,630 

7.6 

24.21 

1.84 

219,419 

3.9 

* * 

«■  * 

68 

329,930 

, 21,606 

6.5 

17.52 

1.15 

9,887 

3.0 

666 

3.1 

20 

2^ 

287.983 

' 19,7.56 

6.9 

15.29 

1.05 

7.721 

2.7 

38-3 

1.9 

29 

239.926 

25,921 

10.8 

12.74 

1.38 

6,878 

2.9 

800 

3.1 

20 

20 

1.695,417 

60,169 

3.5 

20.99 

47,503 

2.8 

* * 

* * 

48 

» • 

1,487,145 

58,500 

3.9 

18.41 

.72 

40,724 

2.7 

* * 

* * 

48 

* * 

1.239,428 

41,012 

3.3 

15.35 

.51 

31,688 

2.6 

* * 

* * 

48 

« • 

129. .510 

19,770 

15.3 

17. ?r 

:^.4sn 

2.7 

240 

1.2 

13 

13 

113.420 

10,705 

9.4 

15.12 

1.4R 

3,598 

3.2 

254 

2.4 

13 

13 

110.800 

11,416 

10.3 

14.78 

1.52 

3,019 

2.7 

263 

2.3 

13 

13 

809,157 

41,497 

5.1 

23.94 

1.23 

27,175 

3.4 

1,470 

3.5 

41 

32 

826.166 

49,002 

5.9 

24.44 

1.45 

27,897 

3.4 

1,595 

3.3 

' 41 

31 

716,842 

43,932 

6.1 

21.20 

1.60 

24,588 

3.4 

1,496 

3.4 

41 

33 

737,922 

74,787 

10.1 

23.15 

2.35 

19,172 

2.6 

2,110 

2.8 

40 

40 

72.354 

71.0 

20.R4 

2.27 

*in,590 

3.7 

2.9 

40 

40 

599,439 

61,808 

10.3 

18.81 

1.94 

17,691 

3.0 

1.811 

2.9 

40 

39 

.303.2.57 

19,343 

6.4 

17.36 

1 .11 

8,225 

2.7 

540 

2.8 

15 

14 

300.237 

37,380 

12.5 

17.19 

2.74 

R,07g 

2.7 

1.064 

2.9 

15 

14 

247,530 

34,470 

13.9 

14.17 

1.97 

6,247 

2.5 

797 

2.3 

15 

14 

1,788,378 

30,018 

2.0 

28.25 

.51 

51,877 

2.9 

1,507 

4.2 

34 

54 

1,682,147 

32,515 

1.9 

26.61 

.51 

43,516 

2.6 

1,359 

4.2 

37 

33 

1,570,332 

30,609 

1.9 

24.84 

.48 

37,613 

2.4 

1,280 

4.2 

37 

34 

1,163,288 

44,004 

3.8 

28.06 

1.06 

22,134 

1.9 

* * 

«■  * 

30 

«■  * 

1,113,646 

143,736 

12.9 

26.87 

3.47 

22,995 

2.1 

* « 

* * 

30 

* * 

944,790 

39,199 

4.1 

22.79 

.95 

16,718 

1.8 

* * 

* « 

30 

* ♦ 

5,850,9.50 

181,566 

3.1 

28.57 

.89 

97,976 

1.7 

« • 

* « 

70 

* • 

5,378,679 

420,274 

7.8 

26.26 

2.05 

99,918 

1.9 

* « 

« * 

73 

4,728,158 

143,793 

3.0 

23.09 

.70 

85,215 

1.8 

* « 

* - * 

73 

» * 

590,354 

23,977 

4.1 

20.77 

.84 

16,206 

2.8 

700 

2.9 

28 

22 

628,305 

31,920 

5.1 

22.04 

1.12 

16,701 

2.7 

1,096 

3.4 

29 

24 

546,423 

30,142 

5.5 

19.23 

1.06 

15,062 

2.8 

810 

2.7 

29 

20 

7,716,215 

257,221 

3.3 

26.16 

.87 

173,700 

2.3 

* « 

* * 

63 

♦ * 

6,899,251 

305,199 

4.4 

23.39 

1.04 

151,589 

2.2 

* * 

* * 

65 

« * 

5,752,953 

295,671 

5.1 

19.60 

1.00 

123,577 

2.2 

* # 

* # 

* 63 

* * 
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Total  Local  Tax  Levies  and  Poor  Tax  Levies,  With  Count 

Commissions  Paid  an' 
By  Counties-' 


Taxes  Levied 

Taxes  Collected 

For  Current  Tear 

County  and  Year 

Total 
County 
Valuation  ^ 

Total  Tax 
Levy  (Incl. 
Poor  Tax)  ^ 

Poor 
Tax 
Levy  ^ 

Per  cent 
of  Current 
Total  Levy 
Collected 
During  the 
Tear 

Per  cent 
Current 
Poor  Tax 
Levy  Col- 
lected Dur 
ing  the 
Tear 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Wyoming 

7,559,435 

7,636,845 

7,402,593 

114,383,391 

121,813,375 

118,909,561 

336,029 

364,807 

337,574 

3,822,480 

3,821,567 

3,747,242 

10,947 

94.6 

94.2 

IQSl 

22,070 

93.9 

93.8 

27,471 

91.5 

91  4 

York 

* * 

90.5 

* * 

♦ * 

' 87.7 

* 

1QR9. 

* * 

83.2 

* * 

TOTALS 

1Q9R 

$12,556,101,407 

13,010,711,796 

12,374,053,738 

$358,674,018 

372,984,774 

362,970,924 

$8,711,283 

11,149,155 

86.9 

87.7 

80.9 

83.1 

1932  - 

13,966,204 

74.6 

78.5 

1 Includes  money  at  interest. 

2 Includes  money  at  interest,  per  capita  school  and  all  other  taxes  levied  for  local  purposes. 

^ Where  * * is  used  in  column  4,  appropriations  are  made  by  county  commissioners  for  poc 

relief  purposes.  In  counties  of  this  type,  appropriations  are  entered  as  approxiniate  tax  cc 
lections  in  column  8.  Appropriation  figures  are  used  in  arriving  at  percentages  in  column 
and  per  capita  tax  collections  in  column  11.  Population  figures  used  in  calculating  per  capit 
figures  in  columns  10  and  11  may  be  found  in  Table  <i,  p.  244. 
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iHe  1 ( Cant.) 

ALUATiONS,  Percentages  and  Amounts  op  Collections, 
UMBER  OF  Tax  Collectors 
)28,  1931  and  1932 


Taxes  Collected 
Total 

Collection 
Per  Capita 

Commissions  Paid  For  Tax  Collections* 

Number 
Of  Tax 
Collectors 

Per 

cent 

Per 

Per 

Total 

cent 

cent 

Com- 

Poor 

All 

Poor 

Total 

Poor 

Total 

mis- 

Poor 

Tax 

Local 

Taxes 

Tax 

Tax 

Coin- 

sions 

Tax 

Commis- 

For 

Taxes 

Poor 

are  of 

Col- 

Col- 

missions 

are  of 

Com- 

sions 

All 

For 

(Inel. 

Taxes  “ 

All 

lec- 

lec- 

Paid 

Total 

missions 

are  of 

Local 

Poor 

Poor 

Local 

tion 

tion 

(Inel. 

Col- 

Paid 

Poor 

Taxes 

Taxes 

Taxes) 

Taxes 

Per 

Per 

Poor 

lec- 

Tax 

Col- 

Capita 

Cap- 

Tax) 

tions 

Collec- 

lected^ 

ita^ 

tions 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

323,582 

10,309 

3.2 

20.85 

.66 

11,352 

3.5 

419 

4.1 

23 

23 

347,840 

20,765 

6.0 

22.42 

1.3b 

12,519 

3.6 

771 

3.7 

24 

23 

314,498 

25,121 

8.0 

20.27 

1.62 

10,318 

3.3 

797 

3.2 

24 

23 

3,645,055 

78,000 

2.1 

21.82 

.47 

76,673 

2.1 

« * 

* « 

84 

* * 

3,579,127 

111,085 

3.1 

21.41 

.67 

73,684 

2.1 

* 

* * 

88 

* * 

3,313,005 

222,990 

6.7 

19.82 

1.33 

57,598 

1.7 

* * 

«-  « 

88 

* * 

333,993,514 

$8,091,413 

2.4 

$34.68 

.84 

$5,112,029 

1.5 

$158,333* 

3.0 

2,672 

1.138 

333,805,305 

10,298,450 

3.1 

34.66 

1.07 

5,225,444 

1.6 

150,605* 

2.6 

2,748 

1,215 

305,188,212 

11,810,270 

3.9 

31.69 

1.23 

4,587,464 

1.5 

173,150* 

2.4 

2,776 

1,258 

Based  on  actual  poor  taxes  collected  as  follows: 
192&— $5,242,700 

1931—  5,759,040 

1932—  7,306,162 
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Outside  and 
Almshouse 
Administra- 
tion and  Alms- 
house Operation 

Per 

Cent 

of 

cur- 

rent 

poor 

relief 

ex- 

pen- 

di- 

turcs 

19 

i 

CO  fH  00  iH  o CO  1>  CO  O Id  lO  O M 

2 S dg 

Amount 

(Col. 

14 

plus 

Col. 

16) 

18 

$13,434 

264,(»3 

329,927 

18,713 

29,121 

16,309 

45,021 

78,674 

25,772 

33,007 

63,687 

58,123 

915 

4,57« 

62,381 

Almshouse 
Administration 
plus  Operation 

Per 

Cent 

of 

cur- 

rent 

alms- 

house 

ex- 

pen- 

di- 

tures 

17 

O 00  O CO  CO  CO  o kO  fH  O)  1 1 Ok 

05  t- t- t- ^ 00  US  O CO  00  <0  1 1 kO 

CD  O to  CO  V i>  CO  1>  1 1 

• 1 

Amount 

16 

00  C5QOi©m£«-i>.cocoi>in  1 

s sSessssissi  i 12 
d ||da2sf2‘dag§g  j jS8 

t 1 

t 1 

iiCTs  AND  Functions 

Expenditures  Other  Than  Almshouse 

Administra- 
tion (includ- 
ing Poor 
Board  Office 
Expenses) 

Per 

Cent 

of 

ex- 

pen- 

di- 

tures 

other 

than 

alms- 

house 

15 

J>  0>  00  CO  ^ »-HO  CO  J>  00  to  <N 

W 0 0 <0  CO  06  06  CO  CO  c4  00  0 rH 

COCOrH  CO  ^COWr-tiH 

Amount 

1 

$2,416 

58,384 

94,847 

4,004 

6,561 

6,154 

12,824 

20,097 

4,749 

12,241 

3,000 

21,738 

915 

4,576 

14,044 

Payments  to 
other  Institu- 
tions (Mental, 
Medical,  etc.) 

Per 

Cent 

of 

cur- 

rent 

poor 

relief 

ex- 

pen- 

di- 

tures 

13 

^ 0>  ^ 1H  US  b-  to  i-H  »-l  0 US  CO  0 -iJ'  CO 

00  01  tH  06  I-H  US  05  CO  c4  rH  US  0 05 

eg  US  f-i  f-i  05  rH  CO  CO  W 

Amount  l 

i 

12  ' 

$1,922 

11,595 
16,756 
33,837 
120,627 
1,637 
5,181 
84,650 
1 24,416 

1,218 
36,743 
16,848 

2,770 

12,721 

42,816 

Children 
in  Family 
Homes  and  In- 
stitutions for 
Dependents 

Per  1 
Cent 
of  1 
cur- 
rent ' 
poor 
relief 
ex- 
pen- 
di- 

tures 

1 

III  1 1 

05  1 1 CO  1>  iCO00co0505  i lO  i 

• •••♦I • 

III  1 1 

Amount 

10 

III  1 1 

to  1 ■ US  Q 1 05  C5  O 0> 1 Q i tO 

t-.  1 1 -Ji  W IMUSOJCOQ  1 ^ ICO 

^ 1 1 i-l  rH  1 t-  rH  i-H  00  to  1 It- 

II--I  »*.•«!  I* 

Ilr-I05i  r-ir^tOtOi  i^ 

1 1 CO  1 OS  C5  i-i  t 1 

III  1 1 

III  1 1 

III  1 1 

Family 

Home 

Relief 

Per 

Cent 

of 

cur- 

rent 

poor 

relief 

ex- 

pen- 

di- 

tures 

9 

US CO  05  to  CO  O CO  S US  05  CO  <0  CO 

CO  CO  C5  5^  ni  CO  1 US  CO  00  00  rH 

i-H  CO  N i-H  CO  CO  to  J CO  i-H  u5  low 

Amount 

S 

$3,000 

25,928 
766,837 
24,241 
33,061 
8,241 
140, J06 
413,637 
94,380 

60,614 

18,902 

5,200 

24,606 

60,175 

By  Disti 

Current 

Almshouse 

Expenditures 

(Excluding 

extraordinary 

expenditures) 

Per 

Cent 

of 

cur- 

rent 

poor 

relief 

ex- 

pen- 

di- 

tures 

7 

CO  ©US  coco  CO  t>  O 05  coo  CO  1 

§ 1 IS 

Amount 

6 

$16,297 

303,409 

861,050 

26,613 

41,682 

12,928 

49,247 

96,623 

28,016 

31,242 

64,931 

47,344 

^,653 

Expenditures 
Other  than 
Almshouse 
(Excluding 
extraordinary 
expenditures) 

Per 

Cent 

of 

cur- 

rent 

poor 

relief 

ex- 

pen- 

di- 

tures 

6 

04  © US  05  05  ^ 00  ©CO-<0<©  ^ O ©^ 

CO  ^ 1-H  iH  05  US  CD  lO  CO  0005  ^ © ©© 

05  t- OQ  tOi>  00  OO  ^ © to  O 

Amount  | 
(Sums  of 
cols.  8,  1 
10.  12  & 
14) 

4 

$7,613 

95,907 

878,440 

63,227 

192,269 

16,032 

158,833 

649,436 

144,735 

29,328 

105,761 

66,488 

8,925 

41,802 

125,770 

Current 
Poor 
Relief  Ex- 
penditures 
(Excluding 
extraordi- 
nary ex- 
penditures) 

8 

$22,910 

399,316 

1,229,490 

88,840 

283,861 

28,960 

208,080 

646,050 

172,761 

60,670 

170,692 

103,832 

8,925 

41,802 
i 189,423 

All  Poor  ! 
Relief  Ex-  j 
penditures 
(Including 
extraordi- 
nary ex- 
penditures) 

2 

$22,910 

400,127 
1,299,061  ; 
90,067  i 
233,851 
28,960 
208,080 
646,059 
172,751 
60,670 
170,692 
109,528 

11,620 

43,721 

236,471 

County  and 
District 

1 

Adams  Co.  

Allegheny  Co. 

City  of  Pgh,  

Outside  Pgh.  

Armstrong  Co.  

Beaver  Oo.  

Bedford  Co.  

Blair  Oo.  

Berks  Oo.  

Bradford  Co.  

Bucks  Oo . 

Butler  Oo.  

Cambria  Co.  

Cameron  Oo. 

7 Ind.  P.D.  

Carbon  Oo. 

14  Ind.  P.D 

Middle  Coal  Field  
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1 See  also  Appendix  Table  6. 


Appendix  Table  2 (Conthmed) 

Poor  Relief  Expenditures  Reported  by  Poor  Boards  to  the  Department  op  Welfare,  1933 

By  Districts  and  Functions 
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Per 
Cent 
of 
cur- 
rent 
pool 
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C0t'-t'AcDO5rf  CD"^ACDi-l  ifOM 

gsssds2  ggsjgs  S?S3 

Amount 

(Col. 

14 

plus 

Col. 

16) 
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^ ^ ^ ^ ^ § COTOI^JSS  S S 08 

^comcoococo  oo?iD5cDeo  oi—  id 
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, Per 
f Cent 
of 
cur- 
rent 
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67.5 

75.6 

73.8 

79.6 
80.0 

90.4 

100.0 

56.3 

40.7 

53.9 
40.7 

Amount 

16 
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See  also  Appendix  Table 


Appendix  Table  3 

Volume  and  Cost  op  Almshouse  Care  Reported  by  Poor  Boards  to  the  Department  op  Welpare,  1933 

By  Districts  and  Functions 
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Appendix  Table  3 (Continued) 

Volume  and  Cost  op  Almshouse  Care  Reported  by  Poor  Boards  to  the  Department  op  Welpare,  1933 

By  Districts  and  Functions 
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Appendix  Table  4 

Volume  and  Cost  op  Home  Belief  Reported  by  P oor  Boards  to  the  Department  op  Welfare,  1933 

By  Poor  Districts  
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Appendix  Table  5 

Mental  Hospital  Expense  and  Proportion  Borne  by  State  Aid, 
Payments  for  Care  and  Poor  Funds  in  12  Poor  Districts 
Operating  Mental  Hospitals,  1933 


Poor  District 

State  Aid 

Payments 
for  Care 

Poor  Funds 

.1 

Total 

Expense 

Amount 

Per 

Cent 

Amount 

Per 

Cent 

Amount 

Per 

Cent 

Allegheny  County 

County  District  

$190,506 

48.8 

$39,719 

10.1 

$160,530 

41.1 

$390,845 

Pittsburgh  Department  of  Public 

Welfare  

244,403 

53.1 

43,106 

9.4 

172,800 

37..5 

460,3091 

Blair  County  

27,200 

30.4 

11,680 

13.0 

50,630 

56.6 

89,510 

Lackawanna  Cormty 

Blakely  — 

13,581 

44.4 

4,408 

14.4 

12,600 

41.2 

30,5891 

Scranton  

68,125 

39.4 

24,8.30 

14.4 

79,944 

46.2 

172,8991 

Jenkins  Township,  Pittston  City 

& Pittston  Township  

36,028 

43.9 

31,733 

38.7 

14,323 

17.4 

82,0841 

Chester  County  

.32,726 

61.2 

7,738 

14.5 

13,001 

24.3 

63,4651 

Lancaster  County  

26,677 

33.0 

9,270 

11.5 

44,810 

55.6 

80,7671 

Mercer  County  

20,410 

48.3 

9,345 

22.1 

12,501 

29.6 

42,2561 

Luzerne  County 

Central  Poor  District  

113,.389 

38.7 

15,204 

5.2 

164,168 

56.1 

292,7611 

Schuylkill  County  

■ 51,234 

70.2 

6,861 

9.4 

14,901 

20.4 

72,996 

Somerset  County  

47,539 

45.9 

38,204 

36.9 

17,828 

17.2 

103,6711 

Total  

$871,908 

46.6 

$242,098 

12.9 

$758,036 

40.5 

$1,872,042 

>•  Estimated  mental  hospital  portion  of  comhir.ed  mental  hospital  and  almshouse  expenditure 
as  shown  in  audit  report.  Reports  fail  to  provide  a breakdown  of  all  institutional  ex- 
penditures. 


Note — In  Philadelphia  the  city-owned  Hospital  for  Mental  Diseases  at  Byberry,  is  operated  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Health.  Total  expenditures  in  1933,  amounting  to  $1,156,687, 
were  divided  as  follows:  State  aid,  $697,431  (60.:1%);  private  payments.  *48,481  (4.2%);  city 
funds,  $410,415  (35.6%). 
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PooB  Relief  in  Pennsylvania 


_ Appendix 

Comparative  Welfare  and  Relief  Expenditures 
Percentage  Distribution  and 

All  figures  are  based  on  local  auditors’  or  controllers’  reports  unless 
have  been  deducted  in  the  cases  ot  poor  districts  operating  mental  hos- 
submitted  to  the  Department  of  Welfare;  audit  report  refers  to  local 


Counties  where  county  commissioners  serve 


County 

Popu- 

lation, 

Census 

of 

1930 

Expenditures  hy 

County 

Total 

Poor  Boards 

County 
Governments  ^ 

Amount 

Per 

Capita 

of 

Popu- 

lation 

Per 

Cent 

of 

County 

Total 

1 

1 Amount 

Per 

Cent 

of 

County 

Total 

Amount 

Per 

Capita 

of 

Popu- 

lation 

Adams  

37,128 

$22,910 

$ .62 

52.7 

$20,584 

47.3 

$43,494 

$1.17 

Alleetieny  

1,374,410 

2,067 ,b37  ^ 

1.52 

59.9 

1,397,798 

40.1 

3,486,635 

2.54 

Armstrong 

79,298 

1.26 

77.7 

28,715 

22.3 

128,483 

1.62 

Beaver 

149,002 

232,350 

1.56 

75.6 

75,187 

24.4 

307,537 

2.Ut> 

Bedford  

37,309 

i 28,960 

.7b 

57.8 

21,131 

42.2 

50,091 

1.34 

Berks  

231,717 

561,508 

2.42 

63.4 

323,480 

36. b 

884,988 

3.82 

Blair  

139,840 

1 317,700 

2.27 

76.0 

100,116 

24.0 

417,816 

2.99 

Bradford  

49,039 

173,487 

3.54 

85.2 

30,227 

14.8 

203,714 

4.15 

Bucks  

96,727 

6t>,077 

.68 

47.1 

74,258 

52.9 

140,335 

1.45 

Butler  

80,480 

170,692 

2.12 

79.6 

43,815 

20.4 

214,507 

2.67 

Cambria  

203,140 

107,352 

.53 

38.4 

172,620 

61.6 

279,872 

1.38 

Cameron  

5,307 

11,520  3 

2.17 

84.7 

2,077 

16.3 

13,697 

2.56 

Carbon  

63,380 

279,192  3 4 

4.41 

92.7 

21,840 

7.3 

301,032 

4.75 

Centre  

46,294 

63,756  3 

1.38 

71.5 

25,380 

28.5 

89,136 

1.93 

Chester 

126,629 

108,461 

.86 

58.6 

76,586 

41.4 

185,047 

1.46 

Clarion 

34,531 

73,818 

2.14 

88.8 

9,302 

11.2 

83,120 

2.4l 

Clearfield 

86,727 

114,840 

1.32 

93.7 

7,732 

6.3 

122,572 

1.41 

Clinton 

32,319 

82,639 

2.56 

89.1 

10,163 

10.9 

92,792 

2.87 

Columbia  

48,803 

146,065  3 

2.99 

84.4 

27,086 

15.6 

173,161 

b.55 

Crawford  

62,980 

103,887  3 

l.tio 

87.1 

15,375 

12.9 

119,262 

l.ttU 

Cumberland  

68,236 

50,547 

.74 

51.5 

47,550 

48.5 

98,097 

1.44 

Dauphin  

165,231 

167,452 

1.01 

42.4 

227,709 

57.6 

395,161 

2.39 

Delaware  

280,264 

298,000 

1.06 

71.4 

119,417 

28.6 

417,417 

1.49 

Elk  

33,431 

72,376 

2.16 

93.0 

5,462 

7.0 

77,838 

2.33 

Erie  

175,277 

468,761 

2.67 

75.8 

149,869 

24.2 

618,630 

3.53 

Fayette  

198,542 

130,357 

.66 

72.1 

50,476 

27.9 

180,833 

.91 

Forest 

5,180 

20,778 

4.01 

99.6 

75 

.4 

20,853 

4.03 

ihranklin  

65,010 

95,157 

1.46 

68.1 

44,559 

31.9 

139,716 

2.15 

Fulton  

9,231 

3,606  3 

.39 

61.5 

2,253 

38.5 

5,859 

.bb 

Greene  - 

41,767 

52,190 

1.25 

62.2 

31,654 

37.8 

83,844 

2.01 

Huntingdon 

39,021 

28,838 

.74 

54.6 

23,939 

45.4 

52,777 

l.So 

Indiana 

75,395 

56,438 

.75 

68.4 

26,099 

31.6 

82,537 

1.09 

Jeffersoti 

52,114 

57,323 

1.10 

76.8 

17,322 

23.2 

74,645 

1.43 

Juniata  

14,325 

19,617  3 

1.37 

58.6 

13,860 

41.4 

33,477 

2.34 

Lackawanna  

310,397 

986,457  3 

3.18 

81.0 

231,616 

19.0 

1,218,073 

3.92 

Lancaster  

196,882 

145,609 

.74 

53.1 

128,387 

46.9 

273,996 

1.39 

Lawrence 

97,258 

295,805 

3.04 

84.6 

63,979 

15.4 

349,784 

3.60 

Lebanon  

67,103 

67,206 

1.00 

55.4 

54,036 

44.6 

121,242 

1.81 

Lehigh  

172,893 

325,861 

1.88 

71.9 

127,168 

28.1 

453,029 

2.62 

Luzerne  - 

445,109 

1,442,697 

3.24 

77.0 

430,733 

23.0 

1 ,873,430 

4.21 

Lycoming  

93,421 

169,749  3 

1.82 

68.5 

77,950 

31.5 

247,699 

2.65 

McKean 

55,167 

182,873 

3.31 

85.7 

30,624 

14.3 

213,497 

3.87 

Mercer  

99,246 

232,782 

2.35 

83.7 

45,286 

16.3 

278,068 

2.80 

Mifflin  

40,335 

99,454 

2.47 

84.0 

18,924 

16.0 

118,378 

2.93 

Monroe 

28,286 

70,561 

2.49 

93.4 

4,993 

6.6 

76,554 

2.67 

Montgomery  ... 

265,804  ■ 

245,038 

.92 

76.1  1 

76,798 

23.9 

321,836 

1.21 

Montour  

14,517 

28,900  3 

1.99 

77.9  1 

8,184 

22.1 

37,084 

2.65 

Northampton  ... 

169,304  ! 

403,552 

2.38 

61.5 

252,831 

38.5 

656,383 

3.88 

Northumberland 

128,504  1 

422,467  3 

3.29  [ 

85.6 

71,037 

14.4 

493,504 

b.b4 

Perry  

21,744 

16,219  i 

.75 

60.3 

10,669 

39.7 

26,888 

1.24 

Pike  

7,483 

19,896 

2.66 

97.0 

606 

3.0 

20,502 

2.74 

Potter  

17,489  i 

61,698 

3.53 

88.7 

7,867 

11.3 

69,565 

3.98 

Schuylkill  

235,605  i 

489,129 

2.08 

71.2 

197,606 

28.8 

686,734 

2.92 

Snyder  - 

18,836  ' 

31,492  3 

1.67 

87.0 

4,688 

13.0 

36,180 

i.yz 

Somerset  

80,764 

89,909 

1.11 

73.6 

32,215 

26.4 

122,124 

1.51 

Hullivan  

7,499 

21,280 

2.84 

94.3 

1,283 

5.7 

22,563 
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Table  6 

BY  Poor  Boards  and  County  Governments,  With 
Per  Capita  Expenditures,  1933 

otherwise  noted.  State  aid  and  other  receipts  for  care  of  mental  patients 
pitals.  Annual  report,  as  specified  in  footnotes,  refers  to  annual  report 
auditors’  or  controllers’  report. 


as  directors  of  the  poor  are  shown  in  italics 


County 

Popu- 

lation, 

Census 

of 

1930 

Expenditures  by 

County 

Total 

Poor  Boaids 

County 
Governments  r 

Amount 

Per 

Capita 

of 

Popu- 

lation 

Per 

Cent 

of 

County 

Total 

Amount 

Per 

Cent 

of 

County 

Total 

Amount 

Per 

Capita 

of 

Popu- 

lation 

Susquehanna 

33,806 

62,347  3 

1.84 

78.0 

17,552 

22.0 

79,899 

2.. 36 

Tioga 

31,871 

55,434  » 

1.74 

78.9 

14,829 

21.1 

70,263 

2.20 

Union  

17,468 

42,319  3 

2.42 

86.4 

6,657 

13.6 

48,976 

2.80 

Venango  

63,226 

123,770 

1.96 

84.9 

22,060 

15.1 

145,830 

2.31 

Warren  

41,453 

71,118 

1.72 

63.2 

41,398 

36.8 

112,516 

2.71 

Washington  

204,802 

190,104 

.93 

50.7 

184,884 

49.3 

374,988 

1.83 

Wayne  

28,420 

37,977  3 

1.34 

90.9 

3,823 

9.1 

41,800 

1.47 

Westmoreland  .. 

294,995 

207,241 

.70 

46.2 

241,177 

53.8 

448,418 

1.52 

Wyoming  

15,517 

42,067 

2.71 

86.8 

6,402 

13.2 

48,469 

3.12 

York  

167,135 

263,695 

1.58 

68.8 

119,458 

31.2 

383,153 

2.29 

Total  

7,680,389 

$13,318,965 

$1.73 

69.8 

$5,769,324 

30.2 

$19,088,289 

$2.48 

Philadelphia  

1,950,961 

1,349,881  8 

.69 

21.7 

4,859,551 

78.3 

6,209,432 

3.18 

Grand  total 

9,631,350 

$14,668,846 

$1.52 

58.0 

$10,628,875 

42. G 

$25, ’297, 721 

1 Expenditures  were  made  by  county  commissioners  in  66  counties  and  by  city  council  (through 
departmental  appropriations)  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia.  See  Table  9 for 
classified  expenditures. 


- Figures  obtained  as  follows: 

Audit  report:  Pittsburgh  Department  of  Public  Welfare  less  mental  hospital 

receipts  $C9:i,lj2 

Audit  report:  Allegheny  County  Poor  District,  less  mental  hospital  receipts  1,394,685 


$2,087,837 

* Figure  obtained  by  adding  expenditures  of  all  poor  districts  as  given  in  annual  reports. 

‘ Includes  expenditures  of  Middle  Coal  Field  Poor  District  which  serves  parts  of  both  Carbon 
and  Luzerne  counties. 

“ Excludes  $9,988  appropriated  for  Mothers’  Assistance  and  $3,360  for  Soldiers'  burial,  classified 
as  poor  district  expenditures  in  audit  report,  but  legally  chargeable  to  county  commis- 
sioners and  so  classified  here. 

' Figure  obtained  by  adding  the  audit  report  expenditures  of  Blakely,  Scranton  City  and 
Jenkins  Township,  Pittston  City  and  Pittston  Township  poor  districts  and  the  expendi- 
tures of  18  other  districts  as  given  in  annual  reports.  Jenkins  Township,  Pittston  City 
and  Pittston  Township  also  serves  part  of  Luzerne  County. 

’ Figure  obtained  by  adding  the  audit  report  expenditures  of  Central  Poor  District  and  the 


expenditures  of  35  other  districts  as  given  in  annual  reports. 

‘ Figure  obtained  as  follows: 

Annual  reports:  6 Independent  districts  $525,800 

Annual  report:  Philadelphia  Department  of  Public  Welfare  806,730 

Audit  report:  Expenditure  for  “Camp  Happy”  for  undernourished  children,  not 
included  in  annual  report  17,351 


$1,349,881 

* Excludes  $6,010  appropriated  for  Mothers’  Assistance,  classified  as  poor  district  expenditure 
in  audit  report,  but  legally  chargeable  to  county  commissioners  and  so  classified  here. 
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Appendix  Table  7 

Comparative  Expenditures  by  County  Governments  and  Poor 
Boards  for  Care  of  Dependent  Children  Away  from 
Their  Own  Homes,  1933 

Counties  where  county  commissioners  serve  as  directors  of  the  poor  aire 

shown  in  italics 


County  Governments  Poor  Boards 


County 

! 

Per 

Per  ; 

Total 

Amount 

Cent 

Amount 

Cent  1 

Adams  

$1,317 

82.8 

$274 

17.2  1 

$1,591 

Allegheny  

614,302 

lUO.O 



514,362 

ArmstronQ 

i,iuy 

16.3 

5,695 

&.7  ' 

6,8U4 

6,698 

17.3 

32,119 

82.7 

38,817 

854 

100.0 

Berks  

20,114 

39.4 

30,882 

60.6 

50,996 

Blair  

40,573 

98.3 

721 

1.7 

41,294 

Bradford 

10,652 

49.4 

10,904 

50.6 

21,556 

Bucks  

7,729 

29.9 

18,140 

70.1 

25,869 

5,504 

100.0 

26,310 

100.0 

Cameron  

704 

94.6 

40 

5.4 

744 

Carbon  

2,273 

18.9 

9,734 

81.1 

12,007 

Centre  

1,735 

64.2 

967 

35.8 

2,702 

Chester  

14,294 

69.2 

6,360 

30.8 

20,654 

Clarion  



425 

100.0 

423 

Clearfield  



8,354 

100.0 

8, 3t)4 

7,526 

100  0 

Columbia  

6,838 

86.7 

1,048 

13.3 

7,886 

6,828 

100  0 

Cumberland  

292 

4.9 

5i630 

95.1 

5,922 

Dauphin  

32,250 

58.0 

23,396 

42.0 

55,646 

Delaware  

l,20l 

2.6 

45,962 

97.4 

4,, 218 

Blk 

264 

3.9 

6,436 

96.1 

6,  (Oil 

Erie  

41,937 

65.1 

22,518 

34.9 

64,45.3 

y,737 

100.0 

9,737 

221 

100.0 

221 

10,328 

100.0 

100.0 

51 

14,941 

100.0 

14,941 

1,375 

100.6 

1,375 

3,703 

100.0 

3,70o 

2,24/ 

100.0 

2,24/ 

483 

100.0 

483 

Lackawanna  

29,309 

35.0 

54,545 

65.0 

83,854' 

Lancaster  

23,149 

45.3 

27,970 

54.7 

ol.llu 

Lawrence 

y,770 

90.1 

1,072 

9.9 

10,842 

8,953 

loo.o 

8,953 

Lehigh  

3,335 

W.5 

31,937 

90.5 

35,272 

Luzerne  

8,032 

9.0 

80,796 

91.0 

88,828 

Lycoming  — 

20,651 

78.9 

6,535 

21.1 

26ii8u 

McKean 

12,544 

46.0 

14,714 

54.0 

27,258 

Jdercer  

1,647 

26.9 

4,466 

(3.1 

6,113 

Milliin  

202 

2.0 

9,825 

98. U 

10,U2< 

Monroe 

. 



3,781 

100.0 

3,181 

iuontgomery  

17,2i9 

47.8 

18,862 

52.2 

36,141 

Montour  

329 

45.8 

389 

64.2 

716 

Northampton  

28,379 

39.9 

42,668 

60.1 

71,04/ 

Northumberland  

7,217 

51.3 

6,838 

48.7 

14,055 

434 

100.0 

434 

1,171 

100.0 

l,17i 

Potter  

2,652 

47.3 

2i959 

52.7 

5,611 

Schuylkill  

80,875 

91.4 

7,655 

8.6 

88,530 

Snyder  

18 

2.6 

70« 

97.6 

724 

Somerset  

8,111 

64.1 

4,636 

35.9 

12,647 

96 

100.0 

96 

Susquehanna  

500 

18.8 

2,157 

81.2 

2,657 

10,047 

100.0 

10,047 

Union  — 

292 

31.3 

641 

68.7 

* 938 

21,519 

100.0 

i 21,519 

3^27# 

100.0 

3,273 

Washington  

15,421 

*i.i 

34', 206 

68.9 

49,627 

Wayne  

22 

11.6 

170 

88.5 

192 

Wpstmnrpland 

67,643 

100.0 

67,643 

Wynminff 

1,800 

100.0 

1,800 

York  —I 

3,600 

60.0 

3,600 

60.0 

7,200 

Total  

$1,116,492 

63.0 

$655,911 

37.0 

$1,772,403 

Philadelphia  . 

1,700,000 

13.4 

261,980 

86.6 

1,961,980 

Grand  Total  . 

$2,816,492 

' 75.4 

$917,891 

24.6 

$3,734,383 

Basis  of  compilation  same  as  for  Tables  6 and  9. 
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Appendix  Table  8 

Comparative  Expenditures  by  County  Governments  and  Poor 
Boards  for  Care  of  ]\Ientally  III  and  Defective 
Persons,  1933 

Counties  where  county  commissioners  serve  as  directors  of  the  poor  are 

shown  in  italics 


1 

County  Goyernments 

Poor  Boards  | 

Total 

County 

.Amount 

Per 

Cent 

Amount 

Per 

Cent 

Adams  - — 

83,6 

$1,922 

16.4 

$11,689 

Allegheny  

46,711 

11,7 

3.51,302 

88.3 

398,013 

28,173 

100.0 

28,173 

68,J?45 

100.0 

68,345 

Bedford  

11,010 

87,1 

1,637 

12.9 

12.647 

87,442 

100.0 

87,442 

Blair  

8,030 

12,6 

55,707 

87.4 

63,7.37 

"Rrarlford 

2^,184 

100.0 

22,134 

Bucks  

39,210 

97,5 

1,023 

2.5 

40,233 

Butler 

294 

,9 

30,829 

99.1 

31,123 

Cambria  

47,106 

74,7 

15,922 

25.3 

63,028 

Cameron  

598 

23,5 

1,942 

76.5 

2,. 540 

Carbon  

1,494 

2,7 

53,868 

97.3 

55.362 

Centre  

7,412 

42,6 

9,969 

57.4 

17,3.«1 

Chester  .. 

4,507 

13,8 

28,227 

S6.2 

32.734 

Clarion  . 

700 

4,6 

14,596 

95.4 

15,296 

Clearfield  _ - 

2,947 

6.8 

40,366 

93.2 

43,313 

Clinton  

17,649 

100.0 

17.649 

Columbia  

3,633 

17.4 

17,278 

82.6 

20.911 

Crawford  

35,009 

100.0 

35.009 

Cumberland  ..  ... 

20.86S 

90.3 

2,241 

9.7 

23,104 

Dauphin  

,«6..594 

92.8 

6,752 

7.2 

93,. 34  6 

Delaware  ...  . 

12,100 

24.1 

38,013 

75.9 

.50.113 

Blk  

3,384 

25.4 

9,935 

74.6 

13,319 

Erie  . 

15,356 

16.9 

75,620 

83.1 

90,976 

Fayette  .. 

24,691 

86.8 

3,744 

13.2 

28,435 

Pnrpftf 

3,379 

100.0 

3,379 

Franklin  

15,974 

100.0 

15,974 

Fulton  

1,803 

95.8 

80 

4.2 

1 

r?rppnp 

4,104 

100.0 

4,104 

Huntingdon  

13,378 

90.4 

1,424 

9.6 

14,802 

Indiana  

1,127 

9.2 

11,109 

90.8 

12,236 

Jefferson 

726 

5.2 

13,330 

94.8 

14,056 

Juniata  ... 

8,254 

58.2 

5,927 

41.8 

14,181 

Lackawanna  

14,979 

10.4 

128,479 

89.6 

143,458 

Lancaster  ..  ..  . 

195 

.4 

49,979 

99.6 

50,174 

Lavyrence  

1,50 

.4 

35,948 

99.6 

36,09« 

T.pbanon  _ 

23,446 

90.9 

2,860 

9.1 

25,806 

Lehigh  ...  _ - 

15,3&3 

19.8 

62,261 

80.2 

77,644 

Luzerne  . . ... 

24,475 

11.4 

189,530 

88.6 

214,005 

Lvcoming  ..  . .. 

8,378 

22.4 

29,083 

77.6 

37,461 

McKean  , 

29,477 

100.0 

29,477 

Mercer  

3,573 

15.4 

19,675 

84.6 

23,248 

Mifflin  

12,460 

76.9 

3,750 

23.1 

16,210 

Monroe  . . 

1,033 

7.9 

12,069 

92.1 

13,102 

Montgomery  _ ...  

3,103 

3.6 

83,720 

96.4 

86,823 

Montour  

1,240 

12.6 

8,604 

87.4 

9,844 

Northampton  

89,595 

94.0 

5,708 

6.0 

95,303 

Northumberland  

4,898 

8.9 

49,966 

91.1 

54,864 

Perry  

8,101 

94.6 

550 

6.4 

8,651 

Philadelphia  

746,917 

71.9 

292,218 

28.1 

1,039,135 

Pike  . 

306 

9.5 

2,920 

90.5 

3,226 

10,033 

100.0 

10,0.3.3 

Schuylkill  ..  

7,605 

29.9 

17,848 

70.1 

25,4.53 

Snyder  . 

772 

12.0 

5,649 

88.0 

6,421 

Somerset  ..  

764 

j 3.8 

19,607 

96.2 

20,371 

Sullivan  ..  . ..  .. 

798 

1 16.8 

3,948 

83.2 

4,746 

Susquehanna  

4,306 

29.8 

10,161 

70.2 

14,467 

Tioga  

1,860 

14.2 

11,219 

85.8 

13,079 

Union  

1,200 

13.8 

7,515 

86.2 

8,715 

Yenango  __  _ 

31,252 

100.0 

31,2.52 

21,626 

TOO.O 

21,620 

Washington  . 

65!955 

100.0 

6.5,95.1 

Wayne  . 

1,131 

8.6 

12,085 

91.4 

13,216 

Westmoreland  

27,020 

23.0 

90,219 

77.0 

117,239 

Wyoming  . 

3,8,37 

89.0 

476 

11.0 

4, .313 

V'ork  ...  . 

46,114 

94.7 

2,571 

5.3 

48,685 

Total  

■ $1,620,435 

42.5 

$2,196,332 

57.5 

1 $3,816,767 

Basis  of  compilation  same  as  for  Tables  6 and  9 
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Classified  Welfare  and  Relief  Expenditures  by  County  Gov 

Expenditures  were  made  by  county  commissioners  in  sixty-six  counties 
Public  Welfare)  in  Philadelphia  county.  All  figures  are  based  on  published 
and  McKean  counties  which  were  obtained  by  correspondence.  Amounts 
refunds  and  State  aid  have  been  deduced  where  identifiable. 


Expenditures  for  Care  of  Dependent, 
Delinquent  and  Physically  Handicapped  Children 


Dependent 
and  Delln- 


Dependent  Children 

Delin- 

quent 

Children 

in 

State- 

owned- 

State- 

alded 

and 

Private 
Oorrec- 
i tional 
Insti- 
tutions 

quent  Children — 
Not  Classified 

1 

OountT 

Public  Auspices  Private  .Auspices 

Juvenile 
Pro- 
bation- 
Service 
Home- 
finding 
I and 
! Super- 
vision by 
1 Public 
j Agents® 

Phy- 
sically 
Handi- 
capped 
Children 
in  Insti- 
tutions 
and 

Outside 

Total 

Main- 

tenance 

In 

Family 

Homes* 

Chil- 
dren’s Aid 
County  1 Societies 
Chil-  and  Other 
dren’s  Children’s 
Homes  , Agencies 

Insti- 

tutions 

Juvenile 

Court 

De- 

tention 

Homes 

$408 

444,166 

$273 

$636 

70,196 

1,109 

$2,945 

245,021 

1 

j $4,262 

$53,223 

$116,841 

i 

' 929,447 

3,996 

6,105 

, 

6,698 

11,679 

937 

18,377 

1,791 

19.239 

875 

23,800 

$5 

43,919 

14,105 

$15,434  ' 8,114 

10  j 

2,920 

6,581 

4,622 

3,963 

317 

56,056 

3,826 

14,478 

3,107 

4,495 

127 

6,3.39 

898 

14,966 

26,411 

36,438 

261 

18,854  1,446 

i 

5,749 

704 

62,743 

70  ( 

306 

1,033 

11,585 

! 1 967 

2,578 

5,075 

17,227 

1 322 

380 

6. Pin 

——  — ——  ——  — — — — 

2.709 

5,224 

5,196 

41 ,941 

985 

ns5 

1,941 

1 .nn 

1 

1..500 

1 . '^0 

10 

fi.593 

235 

4,014 

1,500 

12,352 

2,027 

2.027 

292 

5,249 

5 541 

] 20.9.51 

11,299 

15,769 

2,950 

2.561 

53..5"0 

1 1 .2.51 

37,352 

4,027 

6,326 

48,956 

264 

1,139 

].4':5 

5,778 

1,205 

1.302 

34,857 

32.979 

4,349 

6,191 

1,947 

37,403 

1 3 500 

5,032 

7,324 

47 

17.108 

469 

1 5,318 

4,541 

3,659 

13,987 

14,627  [ 314 

2,276 

17,217 

1,586 

5,422 

1,536 

1 

5,422 

1,576 

1,576 

2.53 

253 

1,006 

,536 

27,767  i 

40,4.51 

10,381 

4,629 

12 

84,782 

1 

23,149 

3,591 

32,049 

9,056 

55,193 

344 

5,835  ' 

7,243 

3,935 

13 

.30,017 

57 

8,896 

2,955 

252 

12,160 

3.175 

160 

3,359 

111,311 

6,694 

8,032 

3,299 

7,780 

1,646 

128.669 

17,352 

11,081 

1,875 

33.607 

1,637  1 

2.712 

8,195 

1,468 

3,047 

’ 

2,173  : 

17,764 

179 

16,825 

' 

; 

60  I 

18,532 

Mifflin  ' 

202 

2,742 

— 

1 

2,944 

For  footnotes  se«  pp.  250-1. 
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Cable  9 

tiBNMENTS,  Excluding  Expenditures  From  Poor  Funds,  1933 

Iand  by  City  Coucil  (through  departments  other  than  the  Department  of 
■auditors’  and  controllers’  reports,  with  the  exception  of  those  for  Mercer 
k shown  represent  net  costs  to  taxpayers.  Receipts  from  private  sources, 


Expenditures  for  Hospitals,  Institutions  and  Miscellaneous 
Welfare  and  Relief  Activities 


Support  of  Patients 
in  Hospitals 
and  Sanatoria  i 


Per  General 

Capita  Appropri- 
' Payments  ations 


Institu- 
tional 
Care  of 
MentaDy 
lU  and 
Defective 
Persons 


Appropri- 
ations 
to  Health 
and  Other 
Welfare 
Agencies  ® 


Mothers’ 

Assistance 

Fund 


m 


$1,500 


$9,767 

46,711 


11,010 

112,696=  87,442 

135  8,030 


$25,000 

150 

147 

144 


5,004 


112 

542 


126 


39,210 

294 

47,106 

598 

1,494 

7,412 

4,507 

700 

2,947 

3,633 


4,790 


618 


3,250 

441 


232 


250 

37,000 


20,863 

86,594 

12,100 

3,384 

15,356 

24,691 


82,409* 

4,467 

126 

10,000 

62,000 

111,937 

15,000 

56 

192 

15,974 

1,803 

4,104 

13,378 

1,127 

726 

8,254 

14,979 

195 

150 

23,446 

15,383 

24,475 

8,378 


763 

1,325 


880 


155 


1,935 


1,041 


3,573 

12,460 


Burials, 

Soldiers 

and 

Others 


Dn- 

classifled, 
including 
Trans- 
portation, 
Medical 
Service  and 
Emergency 
Relief 


Total 


$2,712 

$2,343 

. $16,  O'” 

$20,584 

340,927 

55,713 

468, 35i 

1,397,798 

15,736 

4,470 

$3,333  23,610 

28,715 

19,695 

3,320 

56,810 

75,187 

6,493 

1,245 

445  19,340 

21.131 

68,527 

10,896 

279,561 

323,480 

27,904 

7,696 

150  44,059 

100,115 

11,843 

3,906 

15,749 

30,227 

10,976 

3,892 

210  59,292 

74,258 

13.921 

3,189 

- 17,404 

43,815 

57,535 

4.930 

89  109,772 

172,520 

126 

107  1,373 

2,077 

12,720 

2,649 

16,989 

21,840 

7,392 

1,916 

1,850  18,570 

25,380 

24,433 

5,650 

34,645 

76,586 

6,717 

900 

8.317 

9,302 

2,844 

n 7Q1 

7 7^‘^ 

6,681 

1,972 

10U53 

7,022 

4,079 

14,734 

27,0c6 

9,988= 

3,360= 

13,348 

15,375 

11,083 

3,135 

1,125  42,009 

47,550 

36,585 

12,675 

174,179 

227,709 

44,966 

9,997 

2,780  70,461 

119,417 

444 

231  4,059 

5,462 

36,524 

6,456 

62,466 

149,869 

1,075 

4,948 

2,213  33,368 

50,476 

11,285 

3,187 

126  30,572 

44,55y 

...  9 9^^ 

6,097 

1,818 

2,031  14i437 

31,654 

6,526 

2,286 

163  22,353 

23,939 

15,^85 

3,301 

264  20,677 

26,099 

12,220 

2,800 

15,746 

17,322 

1,808 

912 

2,633  13.607 

13,860 

41,387 

6,124 

146,834 

231,616 

31,143 

7,120 

30,264  73,189 

128,387 

17,632 

6,054 

23,962 

53,979 

6,530 

1,900 

41,876 

54,036 

33,962 

9,111 

IS  120.474 

127,168 

151,311 

14,341 

302,064 

430,733 

11,126 

7,928 

870  44,343 

77,950 

12,185 

675 

12,860 

30,624 

15,850 

7,275 

26,754 

45,286 

1,603 

1,022 

703  15,980 

18,924 

Grand 

Total 
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Classified  Welfare  and  Relief  Expenditures  by  County  Gov 

Expenditures  were  made  by  county  commissioners  in  sixty-six  counties 
Public  Welfare)  in  Philadelphia  county.  All  figures  are  based  on  published 
and  McKean  counties  which  were  obtained  by  correspondence.  Amounts 
refunds  and  State  aid  have  been  deduced  where  identifiable. 


Expenditures  for  Care  of  Dependent, 
Delinquent  and  Physically  Handicapped  Children 


County 

Dependent  Children 

Delin- 

quent 

Children 

in 

State- 

owned- 

State- 

aided 

and 

Private 

Correc- 

tional 

Insti- 

tutions 

Dependent 
and  Delin- 
quent Children — 
Not  Classified 

Phy- 
sically 
Handi- 
capped 
Children 
in  Insti- 
tutions 
and 

Outside 

Total 

Public  Auspices 

Private  Auspices 

Juvenile 

Court 

De- 

tention 

Homes 

Juvenile 
Pro- 
bation- 
Service 
Home- 
finding 
and 
Super- 
vision by 
Public 
Agents® 

Main- 

tenance 

in 

Family 

Hornes^ 

County 

Chil- 

dren’s 

Homes 

Chil- 
dren’s Aid 
Societies 
and  Other 
Children’s 
Agencies 

Insti- 

tutions 

191 

7,646 

2,631 

10,898 

8,383 

689 

63,573 

191 

27,812 

3,260 

46,658 

18,155 

689 

1,836,035 

17,279 

116 

16,448 

886 

2,887 

213 

9,123 

6,321 

300 

146 

2,555 

Northampton  

Northumberland  _ 

2,808 

10 

2,379 

4,856 

Philadelphia  

PiV0 

1,064,200- 

635,800-’ 

68,462 

4,000 

— 

70 

15,437 

2,582 

32,674 

18 

1,873 

21,532 

4,525 

108,199 

18 

15,768 

Schuylkill  

32,764 

1,600 

4,192 



Somerset  

1,830 

6,281 

7,577 

— 

77 

3 

500 

3,602 

5,224 

639 

6,776 

3,308 

39,474 

976 

38,022 

955 

19,649 

50 

4,152 

5,224 

1,331 

6,776 

6,999 

63,439 

998 

110,416 

955 

23,249 

, 

292 

400 

3,691 

1,381 

Washington  

795 

14,626 

22 

16,397 

1,428 

5,735 

Westmoreland 

9,848 

22,793 

18,605 

— 

3,745 

1,006 



3,600 

Total  

$518,218 

$88,195 

$1,260,204 

$951,875 

$992,898 

$177,503 

$168,055 

$24,921 

$4,179,869 

» Includes  board  of  some  “delinquent  dependents.” 

“ Estimated  portion  of  total  appropriation  for  support  of  children  on  court  order. 

’ Includes  salaries  and  exi>enses  of  probation  officers  only  where  work  is  exclusively  with  childror 
and  expenditures  for  public  home-finding  and  supervision  by  juvenile  court  or  other  countj 
children’s  workers. 

* County-operated  tuberculosis  sanatorium. 

5 Includes  $25,000  for  general  hospital;  $87,606  for  county-operated  tuberculosis  sanatorium. 

‘ Operating  costs  of  Philadelphia  General  Hospital  and  Hospital  for  Contagious  Diseases,  less 
private  receipts. 
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^able  9 (Cont.) 

:bnments,  Excluding  Expenditures  From  Poor  Funds,  1933 

: and  by  City  Coucil  (through  departments  other  than  the  Department  of 
; ^ auditors’  and  controllers’  reports,  with  the  exception  of  those  for  Mercer 
‘ shown  represent  net  costs  to  taxpayers.  Receipts  from  private  sources, 


Expenditures  for  Hospitals,  Institutions  and  Miscellaneous 
Welfare  and  RUief  Activities 


Support  of  Patients 
in  Hospitals 
and  Sanatoria 


Per 

Capita 

Payments 


General 

Appropri- 

ations 


Institu- 
tional 
Care  of 
Mentally 
111  and 
Defective 
Persons 


Appropri- 
ations 
to  Health 
and  Other 
Welfare 
Agencies  • 


Mothers’ 

Assistance 

Fund 


44,767 


500 


30,153 


1,03.7 

3,103 

1,^0 

89,595 


2,19S 

39,027 

2,287 

36,397 


Burials, 

Soldiers 

and 

Others 


1,071 

6,856 

1,297 

5,261 


Un- 
classified, 
including 
Trans- 
portation, 
Medical 
Service  and 
Emergency 
Relief 


100 


Total 


Grand 

Total 


4,802 

48,986 

4,924 

206,173 


4,993 

76,798 

8,184 

252,831 


227 

3,000 

25,573 

1,806,971® 

37 

108 

500 

4,898 

8,101 

2,641  33,756 

46,917’ 

369,804 

306 

1 

e.742 

7,605 

71,089 

772 

2,871 

764 

50  11,718 

798 

4,306 

6,193 

1,860 

6,010» 

1,200 

2,559 

8,357 

1,712 

47,964 

300 


62,882 

167  9,980 
26,287  3,023,516 
606 


71,037 
10,669 
4, 859,. 551 
606 


600 

10,675 

1,020 

1,467 


7 

2,340 


3,342 

89,406 

4,670 

16,447 


7.867 

197,605 

4,688 

32,215 


485 

1,283 

2,300 

101  13,400 

1,650 

85  9,605 

1,332 

235  5,326 

1 .283 
17,552 
14,829 
6,657 


1,000 

1,500 


21,626 

65,955 

1,131 


10,175 

9,326 

48,216 

1,062 


3,465 

1,947 

7,274 

632 


15,284 

34,399 

121,445 

2,825 


22,060 
41 , 398 
184,884 
3,823 


483 


27,020 

3,837 

46,114 


$198,345 


$2,203,128 


$1,620,435 


1,818  91,202 

.1 24,799 

$36,693  $1,929,539^® 


9,602 

1,610 

7,704 


$363,711 


636 

$97,165 


130,761 

5,447 

96,209 


241,177 

6,402 

119.4.58 


$6,440,006 


$10,626,875 


’’  Operating  cost  of  Philadelphia  Hospital  for  Mental  Diseases,  less  State  aid  and  private  receipts. 

• Includes  tuberculosis  societies,  maternity  homes,  institutions  for  the  blind,  Salvation  Army  and 
Red  Cross. 

• Classified  as  poor  district  expenditure  in  audit  report,  but  legally  an  expenditure  of  county 

commissioners. 

Due  to  variations  in  reporting  this  total  is  somewhat  higher  than  county  share  of  the  Mothers’ 
Assistance  Fund  included  in  Table  10. 
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Poor  Relief  in  Pennsylvania 


Appendix 

Comparative  Expenditures  of  Emergency  Relief  Boards, 

By  Emergency  Relief  Areas  and  Counties 


Area  and  Counties 

Emergency 
Relief 
Boards  i 

Poor 
Boards  ® 

Mothers’ 
Assistance 
Fund 
Boards  * 

Total 

Area  Number  1 

$146,065 

28,900 

422,467 

31,492 

42,319 

$14,023 

4,673 

68,006 

6,729 

6,092 

Tnt.nl 

$2,447,188.61 

$671,243 

$97,423 

$3,215,854.61 

Area  Number  2 

$82,639 

169,749 

55,434 

$13,106 

23,387 

10,847 

Trvffll 

$1,322,869.79 

$307,822 

$47,339 

$1,678,030.79 

Area  Number  8 

$70,561 

19,896 

37,977 

$4,159 

PiVA 

2,138 

$461,124.61 

$128,434 

$6,297 

$595,855.61 

Area  Number  i 

$22,910 

50,547 

95,157 

$5,421 

22,161 

22,418 

. Total 

$936,707.08 

$168,614 

$49,990 

$1,155,311.08 

Area  Number  6 

Pradfnrrl 

$173,487 

21,280 

62,347 

42,067 

$23,353 

SuUivnn  . 

Rnflqneha.rmft 

12,352 

Wyoming* 

Total  

$1,144,368.54 

$299,181 

$35,705 

$1,479,254.54 

Area  Number  6 
CaThnn 

$279,192 

325,861 

403,552 

$25,814 

66,472 

65,757 

T,ehiph  

Northampton  

Total 

$2,773,005.08 

$1,008,605 

$158,043 

$3,939,653.08 

Area  Number  7 
Centre  . . 

$63,756 

114,840 

$14,765 

Clearfield 

Total 

$1,938,967.55 

$178,596 

$14,765 

$2,132,328.65 

Area  Number  8 

Clarion  „ 

$73,818 

20,778 

123,770 

$13,430 

Forest  

Venango  

20,674 

Total 

$1,106,818.08 

$218,366 

$34,104 

$1,369,288.08 

Area  Number  9 

Cameron  

$11,520 

72,376 

182,873 

71,118 

Elk  

McKean  

22,477 

18,607 

Warren  

Total  

$1,092,202.90 

$337,887 

$41,084 

$1,471,173.90 
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Table  10 

Poor  Boards  and  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  Boards,  1933 

By  Counties 


County 

Emergency 
Relief 
Boards  ^ 

Poor 
Boards  - 

Mothers’ 
Assistance 
Fund 
Boards  * 

Total 

Allegheny  

$14,427,943.92 

$2,087,837 

$669,07,3 

$17,184,8.56.02 

Armstrong  

56.3,857.26 

99,768 

32,059 

685,684.26 

Beaver  „ 

1,192,47.3.63 

232,350 

6,. 557 

1.341,380.63 

Bedford  

342,157.12 

28,960 

12,710 

383,827.12 

Berks  - 

1,979.417.18 

561,508 

106,725 

2,647,6.50,18 

Blair  

769,370.68 

317,700 

,54,997 

1,142,067.68 

Bucks  

420,369.16 

66,077 

21,76.3 

508,209.16 

Butler  

469,089.09 

170,692 

27,717 

667,498.09 

Cambria  

1,288,777.26 

107,352 

112,067 

1.50R,lPfi.2R 

Chester  

500,528.22 

108,461 

46,478 

655,467.22 

Crawford  

■1.58,391.09 

103,887 

20,016 

582,294.09 

Dauphin  

1,174,178.01 

167,452 

73,679 

1,415,309.01 

Delaware  

1,271,790.26 

298,000 

86,480 

1,656,270.26 

Erie  

1,069,986.34 

468,761 

78,702 

1,617,449.34 

2,079,327.69 

94,723.20 

342,506.37 

130,357 

3,606 

2,209,684.69 

98,329.20 

Greene  

52,190 

n,i99 

405,895.37 

Huntingdon  

306,884.52 

28,838 

12,699 

348, 421.. 52 

Indiana  

918,540.24 

56,438 

32,934 

1,007,912.24 

Jefferson  ... . 

679,505.97 

.57,323 

25,344 

762,172.97 

Juniata  

93, 151. .50 

19,617 

3,763 

116,5.31.50 

Lackawanna  

2,4.57,178.84 

986,457 

43,114 

3,486.749.84 

Lancaster  

733,. 363. 50 

145,609 

60,406 

939,378.50 

Lawrence  

647,555.68 

295,805 

38,361 

981,721.68 

Lebanon  

287,551.65 

67,206 

12,954 

367,711.65 

Luzerne  . 

4. 652, .511. 65 

1,442,697 

303,728 

6,398,936.65 

Mereer  

887,584.80 

232,782 

31,305 

1,151,671.80 

Mifflin  

290,584.82 

99,454 

3,218 

393,256.82 

Montgomery  

1,237,020.31 

245,038 

74,304 

1,556,362.31 

164,997.69 

16,219 

1,349,881 

181,216.69 

Philadelphia  

16,695,.588.84 

712,704 

18,758,173.84 

Potter  

208,552.52 

61,698 

5,166 

275,416.52 

Schuylkill  

2,705,496.78 

489,129 

141,323 

3,335,948.73 

Somerset  

751,743.06 

89,909 

23,959 

865,611.06 

Washington  

1,874,568.09 

190,104 

106,835 

2,171,607.09 

Westmoreland  

2,547,412.61 

207,241 

195,918 

2,950,571.61 

York  

822,241.91 

263,695 

49,218 

1,136,164.91 

Total  

$80,530,175.80 

$14,668,846 

$3,722,225 

$98,921,246.80 

State-wide  Expenditures  and 

supervision  

4,026,261.99 

— 

22,963 

4,049,224.99 

Grand  total  

$84,556,4.37.79 

$14,668,846 

$3,745,188 

$102,990,471.70 

^ Amounts  represent  obligations  incurred  January  1,  1933  to  December  31,  1933,  inclusive. 
Figures  for  the  30  individual  counties  under  area  organization  were  not  available,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  administration  expenses  for  these  counties  were  distributed  on  an  area 
basis. 

* Method  of  compilation  given  in  Table  6. 

• Amounts  represent  combined  State  and  county  appropriations.  County  appropriations  were 

certified  by  county  treasurers,  but,  due  to  different  methods  of  reporting  were  not  always 
in  agreement  with  amounts  shown  in  Table  9,  based  on  local  audit  reports. 
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Analysis  of  Poor  Board  Expenditures  from  the  “First  Talbot 
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For  footnotes  see  p.  261. 
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Appendix  Table  12 

Location,  Population,  Area,  Date  of  Origin,  and  Number  and  Remuneration  op  Directors  op  Pennsylvania’s  425  Poo 

Districts,  with  Almshouse  Locations  and  Populations,  1933 
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For  footnotes  see  p.  273. 
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Por  footnotes  see 


Appendix  Table  12  (Continued) 

Location,  Population,  Area,  Date  of  Origin,  and  Number  and  Remuneration  op  Directors  op  Pennsylvania’s  425  Poor 
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For  footnotes  see 


Appendix  Table  12  (Continned) 

Location^  Popui^ation,  Area,  Date  of  Origin,  and  Number  and  Remuneration  of  Directors  of  Pennsylvania’s  425  Poor 

Districts,  with  Almshouse  Locations  and  Populations,  1933 
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Location,  Population,  Area,  Date  op  Origin,  and  Number  and  Remuneration  op  Directors  op  Pennsylvania's  425  Poor 

Districts,  with  Almshouse  Locations  and  Populations,  1933 
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Appendix  Table  12  (Continued) 

Location,  Population,  Area,  Date  op  Origin,  and  Number  and  Remuneration  op  Directors  op  Pennsylvania’s  425  Poor 

Districts,  with  Almshouse  Locations  and  Populations,  1933 
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Appendix  Table  13 

Federal  Census  op  Dependent  and  Neglected  Children  Under 
Care  on  December  31,  1933 

Types  of  Present  Care  by  Types  op  Organizations  Reporting 


'J’ypes  nf 
Present  Care 


Institutional  

Foster  Home:  .. 

Free  

Boarding  

Work  or  Wage 
Not  Reported  — . 


All  types  of  care 


Per  cent 


Types  of 

Organizations  Reporting 


Institutions 


Child  Caring 
Agencies 


Per  Per 

Number  cent  Number  cent 


16458 

781 

467 

244 

70 

17 


17256  100.0 


95.4 

4.5 

2.7 

1.4 

.4 

.1 


58.0 


506 

9467 

2021 

7003 

443 

1 


9974  100.0 


5.1 

94.0 

20.3 

70.2 

4.4 


33.6 


Juvenile  Courts 


Number 


2149 

112 

2030 

7 


2149  lOO.O 


Per 

cent 


100.0 

5.2 

94.5 

.3 


7.2 


All  Types  of 
Poor  Boards  Organizations 


Per 

Number  cent 


14 

344 

71 

273 


3.9 

96.1 

19.8 

76.3 


Per 
Number  cent 


16978 

12741 

2671 

9550 

620 

18 


358  100.0 


1.2 


29737  100.0 

100.0 


Loss  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 


Appendix  Table  14 

Federaij  Census  op  Dependent  and  Neglected  Children  Under 
Care  on  December  31,  1933 

Types  op  Present  Care  by  Source  op  Financial  Support 


Types  of 
Present  Care 

Supported  from 
Public  Funds  through* * 

Not 

Supported 

from 

Public  fimds 

Not 

Reported 

Grand 

Total 

Lump 

Sum  Appro- 
priation 

Individual 
Payment 
for  Care 

Total 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num-  1 Pei 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num-  Per 

her 

cent 

her 

cent 

her  : ceni 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber  j cent 

Institutional  

1725 

10.1 

4.J60 

26.4 

6185  i 36.4 

10789 

63.5 

4 

*■» 

16978  ilOO.O 

Foster  Home:  _ , 

724 

5.6 

8372 

65.9 

9096  1 71.3 

3699 

28.2 

46 

.3 

12741  IlOO.O 

Free  

26 

.9 

139 

5.2 

165  ; 6.1 

2491 

93.4 

15 

.5 

2671  ilOO.O 

Boarding  

695 

7.2 

8204 

86.1 

8899  93.1 

620 

6.4 

31 

.3 

9550  IlOO.O 

1 

4^ 

94.0 

520  100.0 

Not  Reported  — 

i 

5.5 

3 

16.7 

4 22.2 

7 

38.9 

7 

38.9 

18  100.0 

All  types  of  care 

2450 

8.2 

12835 

43.2 

15285  51.4 

14395 

48.5 

57 

.1 

29737  100.0 

* Wholly  or  partially. 

* Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 
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Appendix  Table  15 


Federal  Census  op  Dependent  and  Neglected  Children  Under 
Care  op  Poor  Boards  December  31,  1933 


Distribution  of  Children 

Number  * 

Per  cent 

186 

52  0 

172 

48.0 

Total  . — 

358 

100.0 

White  

338 

94.5 

Neero  1 

20 

5.5 

Total  - j 

358 

100.0 

Period  under  care  (in  years): 

Under  1 — 

116 

32.4 

1-  2 

81 

22.6 

2—  4 

97 

27.1 

4—  6 — — 

41 

11.5 

fi—  ft 

10 

2.8 

8—10 - - 

7 

1.9 

10—12  - - 

1 

.3 

12—14 — 

1 

.3 

14  and  over  . 

1 

.3 

Kot  reported  _ 

3 

.8 

Total  - - 

358 

100.0 

* The  wide  difference  between  the  totals  shown  and  the  l-3Si  poor  board  child  placements 
mentioned  on  pp.  105  and  114  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Census  covered  only  those 
poor  boards  which  had  in  1932  reported  to  the  Department  of  Welfare  placements  of  10  or 
more  children. 
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Where  minus  sign  appears  before  figure,  farm  “income'’  was  actually  a deficit. 
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Appendix  Table  17 

Almshouse  Farms 

Eelation  of  Man  Work  Units*  Per  Man  to  Farm  Income  and 

Other  Factors 


Average  per  farm  Average  per  inmate 


Man 

work 

units 

per 

man 

Man 

work 

units 

per 

man 

Pounds 

of 

milk 

per 

cow 

Farm  income** 

Value 

of 

crops 

con- 

sumed 

by 

inmates 

Value  of 
livestoci 
and 

livestock 

products 

con- 

sumed 

by 

inmates 

Num- 

ber 

of 

farms 

Acres 

of 

crops 

Crop 

index 

Num- 

ber 

of 

cows 

Num- 
ber 
of  in- 
mates 

Num- 

ber 

plus 

Aver- 

age 

Dp  to  200  - 

5 

145 

124 

119 

22 

7288 

1256 

2 

^1279 

$4.33 

$6.50 

201—300  

13 

259 

167 

127 

31 

7708 

466 

4 

—3464 

7.84 

15.80 

301—400  

12 

.356 

177 

114 

20 

7164 

220 

8 

726 

11.01 

21.10 

401—500  

11 

456 

155 

132 

16 

8176 

213 

8 

338 

11.97 

18.84 

501  & over  _ 

5 

596 

179 

126 

24 

8476 

381 

4 

1645 

8.11 

14.34 

Total  or 
Average  

46 

356 

164. 

124 

23. 

7716 

418 

26 

$-618 

$7.66 

$13.72 

* “Man  work  units”  is  a measure  based  on  one  man’s  productive  work  output  per  ten  hour  day. 

**  Where  minus  sign  appears  before  figure,  farm  “income”  was  actually  a deficit. 
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Appenddx  Table  18 

Almshouse  Farms 

The  Effect  on  Farm  Income  op  Having  Different  Factors 

Above  Average 


Factors 

Number 
of  farms 

Farm 
income  ‘ 

Average  of  all  farms  

46 

$—618 

At  least  one  factor  above  average — 

Number  of  cows  (Average:  23)  

16 

$—2,983 

Acres  of  crops  (Average:  164.)  

21 

—1,801 

Crop  index  (Average:  124)  . _ 

22 

—1,925 

Pounds  of  milk  per  cow  (Average:  7,716)  ... 

26 

—558 

Man  work  imits  (Average:  1279)  

17 

—2,819 

Man  work  units  per  man  (Average:  356)  

22 

796 

At  least  two  factors  above  average— 

Crop  index  and  pounds  of  milk  per  cow  

14 

$—1,741 

Man  work  units  and  number  of  cows 

13 

— 3,6(>y 

Man  work  imits  and  crop  index  

12 

—3,842 

Number  of  cows  and  man  work  units  per  man  

5 

—821 

Pounds  of  milk  per  cow  and  man  work  units  per  man 

12 

1,713 

Crop  index  and  man  work  units  per  man  

9 

^0 

At  least  three  factors  above  average — 

Man  work  units,  number  of  cows,  pounds  of  milk  per  cow 

10 

$—2,871 

Man  work  units,  crop  index,  man  work  units  per  man  . ..  . 

4 

—1,549 

Man  work  units,  pounds  of  milk  per  cow,  man  work  units 
pAT  man  

4 

1,226 

Pounds  of  milk  per  cow,  crop  index,  man  work  units  per  man 

5 

1,168 

Number  of  cows,  crop  index,  man  work  units  per  man  

4 

—1,549 

At  least  four  factors  above  average — 

Number  of  cows,  crop  index,  pounds  of  milk  per  cow,  man 
work  units  per  man  . ___  . . . . 

2 

$ 704 

Number  of  cows,  pounds  of  milk  per  cow,  man  work  units, 
man  work  units  per  man  . 

2 

1,165 

Pounds  of  milk  per  cow,  man  work  units,  man  work  units 
per  man,  crop  index  _ 

2 

704 

At  least  five  factors  above  average— 

Man  work  units,  number  of  cows,  crop  index,  pounds  of  milk 
per  cow,  man  work  units  per  man  . 

2 

$ 704 

*•  Many  of  the  farm  “incomes”  are  actually  deficits,  as  indicated  by  the  minus  signs. 
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SUMMARY  OF  QUESTIONNAIRES  AND 
SCHEDULES  USED  IN  STUDY 


LEGAL  STUDY  OF  DUTIES,  POWERS  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF 
THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  POOR  IN  EACH  DISTRICT 
(Questionnaire  to  Solicitors  of  Poor  Districts) 

Acts  of  Assembly  under  which  created  and  operating 

Limitations  on  kinds  of  relief 

Court  decisions  involving  district 

Responsibility  for  issuing  relief 

Legal  settlements 


FINANCIAL  AND  STATISTICAL  STUDY  (Questionnaire  to  Over- 
seers and  Directors  of  Poor) 

Assessed  valuation  Indebtedness 

Tax  statistics  Sinking  Fund 

Commissions  Budget 

FINANCIAL  SURVEY  (Schedule  filled  out  by  field  workers) 


Records 

List  of  records  kept 
Accounting  procedure 
Qualifications  of  accounting 
staff 

Audits  and  auditors 


Receipts 

Sources 

Deposits 

Custodians 


Taxes 

How  and  when  levied  and 
by  whom 

Commissions  and  costs 
Records 


Expenditure  control 
Budgetary  procedure 

Expenditures 

Methods  and  policies 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  POOR  RELIEF  (Schedule  filled  out  by  field 
workers) 

Organization  of  Poor  Districts 

List  of  officials  and  staff 
Salary 
Hours 

Private  occupation 
Other  offices  held 
Training  or  experience 
Basis  selection 


Board  meetings 
Place 
Frequency 
Records 
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Office  facilities 

Division  of  work 

Methods  and  Policies 
Handling  applications 
Investigation  of  cases 
Refusal  of  cases 

Cooperative  planning  with  welfare  agencies 

Administration  of  Outdoor  Relief 
Amount  and  kinds  of  relief 
Basis  on  which  determined 
Superv'ision  of  families 
Closing  eases  and  reapplications 
Relief  of  casual  poor 
Vagrants  and  transients 
Care  of  children 
Placement 
Indenture 

Placement  of  adults 
Medical  care 

Unemployment  Relief 

Study  of  case  records 


AmiSIIOUSE  AND  POOR  FARM  STUDY  (Schedules  filled  out  by 
field  workers) 


Almshouse  Report 
Population 
Capacity 
Staff 

Per  capita  costs 

Nursing  and  infirmary  service 

Recreation 

Religious  services 

Personal  possessions 

Sanitation 

Equipment 

Cleanliness 

Fire  protection 

Admission  policy 

Investigation 


Farm  Study 
Size 
Capital 
Receipts 
Expenses 
Farm  Income 
Value  of  food  consumed 
Inmate  Labor 
Records  kept 
Factors  of  Organization 


PREPARED  BY  PUBL 


PUBLIC  RELIEF  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

C CHARITIES  ASSOCIATION  OP  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  WELFARE,  DECEMBER. 
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SELECTED  BIBLIOCKAPHY 
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Pennsylvania 
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13  pp. 

General 

Abbott,  Grace.  What  Abotit  Mothers’  Pensions  Now?  Survey.  March, 
1934,  Volume  LXX,  No.  3,  p.  80. 

Bellman,  Earl  S.  Study  of  the  Care  of  the  Needy  Aged  in  Maryland 
Counties,  Baltimore,  Md.,  The  Christian  Social  Justice  Fund, 
1933.  (Outstanding  study.  Includes  eases.  Illustrated.) 

Connecticut  Commission  on  Old  Age  Pensions.  Report  of  Commis- 
sion to  Investigate  the  Subject  of  Old  Age  Pensions  and  Old  Age 
Relief.  Hartford,  Conn.  1932,  123  pp.  (Excellent  report;  dis- 
cusses pensions  pro  and  con.) 

Family  Welfare  Association.  Practices  and  Principles  in  Giving  Re- 
lief. New  York.  Family  Welfare  Association  of  America.  Sep- 
tember 1934.  (Pamjihlet  embodies  experience  with  unemployment 
, relief  to  1934.) 

Irwin,  R.  B.  and  McKay,  E.  C.  Blind  Relief  Laws — Their  Theory  and 
Practice.  New  York,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  1929. 

McKay,  Evelyn  C.,  editor.  Laws  Governing  State  Commissions  and 
Departments  for  the  Blind,  revised  to  January  1,  1929.  New  York, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  1929.  (Legislative  Series 

No7  1). 

National  Civic  Federation,  Industrial  AVelfare  Department.  Study, 
Extent  of  Old  Age  Dependency.  New  York,  January,  1928,  158 
pp.  (Report  upon  the  economic  and  physical  status  of  persons  65 
years  of  age  and  over  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
and  Connecticut,  including  additional  data  from  Massachusetts. 
The  Federation  is  opposed  to  pensions.) 

New  York  State  Old  Age  Security  Commission.  Old  Age  Security — A 

Report Transmitted  to  the  Legislature  February  17,  1930. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  1930.  (Standard  study,  with  discussion  of  pen- 
sions.) 

Ohio  Health  and  Old  Age  Insurance  Commission.  Health,  Health 
Insurance  and  Old  Age  Pensions;  Report,  Recommendations  and 
Dissenting  Opinions.  Columbus,  February,  1919,  448  pp. 

Stone,  Edna  L.  (compiler).  Public  Old  Age  Pensions  in  the  United 
States:  a list  of  references.  Monthly  Labor  Review,  May,  1929, 
pp.  1161-1175. 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  Care  of  Aged  Persons  in  the  United 
States.  Washington,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin 
No.  489,  1929. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  Mothers’  Aid,  1931.  Washington,  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  Children’s  Bureau,  Bureau  Publica- 
tion No.  220,  1933,  39  pp. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

General 

Eason,  Allen,  and  Harrison,  Shelby  M.  A Bibliography  on  Social 
Surveys.  New  York,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1930.  (Reports 
of  fact-finding  studies  made  as  a basis  for  social  action ; arranged 
by  subjects  and  localities.  Reports  to  January  1,  1928.) 

Hall,  Fred  S.  (Editor).  Social  Work  Year  Book — A description  of 
organized  activities  in  social  work  and  in  related  fields.  New  York, 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  second  issue,  1933,  680  pp.  (1st  issue, 
1929.) 

Hooper,  Bertha  F.,  and  Atkinson,  Alice  P.  Indeoe  to  Volumes  1 to 
60,  Proceedings  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  1874-1934. 
Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press.  (Announced  for  publica- 
tion in  1934.) 

Seligman,  Edwin  R.  A.  (Editor).  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Social  Sciences, 
New  York,  Macmillan,  1930-35,  15  vols.  (Volumes  No.  1-14  pub- 
lished by  December  1,  1934.) 


PERIODICALS  AND  SERIAL  PUBLICATIONS 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  Association  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities 
and  Correction.  Proceedings  of  Annual  Meetings:  1875-1933. 

Pennsylvania  Conference  on  Social  Welfare.  Pennsylvania  Social 
Work.  Pittsburgh,  July  1934  .... 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Welfare.  Biennial  Reports  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Welfare.  Harrisburg,  1921-1934.  (Preceded  by  Annual 
Reports  of  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Public  Charities  1871-1921). 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Welfare.  Monthly  Bulletin.  Harrisburg, 
May  1932  .... 

State  Emergency  Relief  Board.  Unemployment  Relief  Digest.  Harris- 
burg, semi-monthly,  July  19,  1934.  . . . (Digests  and  reviews  of 
articles  and  books). 

General 

American  Association  of  Public  Welfare  Officials.  Proceedings  of 
Annual  Meetings,  1931-1934.  Social  Service  Review,  Yol.  V,  No. 
3 (Sept.  1931),  and  No.  3 of  each  succeeding  volume  to  date. 
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American  Public  'Welfare  Association.  Public  Welfare  News.  Chicago, 
1932  ....  (Monthly  since  January,  1934;  irregularly  prior  to 
that  date.) 

Children’s  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  Statistics  of  Outdoor 
Relief.  Washington,  January  1932  ....  (Monthly.  Was  pub- 
lished by  the  Bussell  Sage  Foundation  as  Outdoor  Relief  Statistics, 
May  1929-December,  1931). 

Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration.  Monthly  Report  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration.  Washington,  May  22- 
June  30,  1933  .... 

International  Association  of  Comptrollers  and  Accounting  Officers.  The 
Comptroller.  Flint,  Michigan,  1927  ....  (Quarterly). 

International  City  Managers’  Association.  Public  3Ianagement.  Chi- 
cago, 1919  ....  (Monthly.) 

National  Conference  of  Social  Work.  Proceedings  of  Annual  3Ieetings. 
Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1917  ....  (Formerly  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Corrections  1874-1917.  Cf.  Hooper  and 
Atkinson,  op.  cit..  Miscellaneous.) 

National  Municipal  League.  National  Municipal  Revieav.  New  York, 

1912 

Survey  Associates,  Inc.  The  Survey.  New  York,  1912  ....  (Pub- 
lished monthly  in  the  middle  of  the  month.  See  especially  depart- 
ment on  “Unemployment  and  Community  Action.”) 

Survey  Associates,  Inc.  The  Survey  Graphic.  New  York,  1921  .... 
Published  monthly. 

University  of  Chicago  Press.  Social  Service  Review.  Chicago,  1927 
....  (Quarterly). 
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LEGAL  CITATIONS 


Clironological  Table  of  Acts  Cited,  in  Part  V 


1771,  March  9,  I Sm.  L. 
332 

1803,  March  29,  P.  L.  507. 
1807,  April  10,  P.  L.  252. 
1812,  March  31,  P.  L.  251. 
1827,  April  16,  P.  L.  437. 
1832,  July  28,  P.  L.  13. 
1834,  April  1,  P.  L.  163. 

1834.  April  15,  P.  L,  509. 

1834,  April  15,  P.  L.  537. 

1835,  February  28,  P.  L. 

45. 

1836,  June  13,  P.  L.  539. 
1852,  April  23,  P.  L.  423. 
1860,  March  16,  P.  L.  174. 

1860,  March  31,  P.  L.  382. 

1861,  May  1,  P.  L.  450. 
1864,  March  31,  P.  L.  162. 
1867,  March  9,  P.  L.  378. 
1871,  June  2,  P.  L.  1349. 


1874,  April  20,  P.  L.  65. 
1874,  May  15,  P.  L.  186. 
1874,  May  15,  P.  L.  205. 

1877,  April  4,  P.  L.  51. 

1878,  May  18,  P.  L.  63. 


1879, 

June 

4, 

P. 

L. 

93, 

1881, 

June 

8, 

P. 

L. 

75 

1881, 

June 

8, 

P. 

L. 

85 

1885,  June  25,  P.  L.  187. 
1889,  May  13,  P.  L.  200. 
1889,  May  13,  P.  L.  201. 
1901,  March  7,  P.  L.  20. 
1903,  April  23,  P.  L.  293. 
1905,  April  6,  P.  L.  112. 
1905,  April  6,  P.  L.  115. 
1907,  June  8,  P.  L.  487. 
1909,  May  1,  P.  L.  307. 
1911,  June  15,  P.  L.  973. 
1911,  June  19,  P.  L.  1052 
1913,  May  1,  P.  L.  154. 
1913,  May  20,  P.  L.  254. 


1913, 

1913, 

1913, 

1915, 

1917, 

1917, 

1917, 

1917, 

1919, 

1923, 

1925, 

1927, 

1927, 

1929, 

1931, 

1931, 

1933, 

1933, 

1933, 

1934, 


May  23,  P.  L.  343. 
June  25,  P.  L.  564. 
July  22,  P.  L.  909. 
June  15,  P.  L.  976. 
May  24,  P.  L.  293. 
June  7,  P.  L.  570. 
.July  11,  P.  L.  768. 
July  14,  P.  L.  840. 
June  25,  P.  L.  581. 
June  29,  P.  L.  963. 
May  14,  P.  L.  762. 
March  31,  P.  L.  91. 
April  27,  P.  L.  403. 
May  2,  P.  L.  1278. 
May  1,  P.  L,.  77. 

May  21,  P.  L.  181. 
May  23,  P.  L.  966. 
May  23,  P.  L.  970. 
June  3,  P.  L.  1517. 
January  18,  P.  L. 
282. 


Chronological  Table  of  Other  Acts  Cited 


1705, 

1718, 

1729, 

1749, 

1751 

1766 


Jan.  12,  Pa.  St.-at-L.,  Vol.  II,  Chapt. 
CLIV. 

May  31,  Pa.  St.-at-L., 

Chapt.  CCXXXVII. 

May  10,  Pa.  St.-at-L., 

Chapt.  OCC,  Sec.  XIV. 

Aug'ust  19,  Pa.  St-at-L., 

Chapt.  CCCLXXIX. 


1889,  May  9,  P.  L.  140. 
1893,  June  6,  P.  L.  328. 


Vol. 

Ill, 

1903, 

1903, 

March  6,  P.  L. 

18. 

April 

22,  P.  L. 

246. 

Vol. 

IV, 

1903, 

April 

23,  P.  L. 

274. 

1911, 

June 

9,  |P.  L. 

865. 

Vol. 

V, 

1913, 

April 

29,  P.  L. 

118 

1913, 

May 

1,  P.  L.  149. 

Vol. 

V, 

1913, 

May 

8,  P.  L. 

177. 

Chapt.  CCXC. 

February  8,  Pa.  St.-at-L.,  Vol.  VII. 
Chapt.  DXXXIV. 

1771,  October  9,  Pa.  St.-at-L.,  Vol.  VIII, 
Chapt.  DCXXXV. 

1798,  February  7,  P.  L.  306. 

1825,  March  21,  P.  L.  79,  Supplement. 
1869,  April  24,  P.  L.  90. 

1872,  April  5,  P.  L.  42. 

1876,  May  8,  P.  L.  149. 

1876,  May  8,  P.  L.  154. 

1879,  June  4,  P.  L.  84. 

1881,  June  27,  P.  L.  120,  amended  by 
1903,  April  22,  P.  L.  246. 


1883, 

June 

13, 

P.  L. 

92. 

1932, 

1883, 

June 

13, 

P.  L. 

111. 

1932, 

1885, 

.Tune 

23, 

P.  L. 

132. 

1933, 

1885, 

June 

23. 

P.  L. 

133. 

1933, 

1887, 

•Tune 

1.' 

P.  L, 

282. 

1934, 

1915,  June  2,  P.  L.  736. 

1917,  May  10,  P.  L.  179. 

1921,  April  13,  P.  L.  136. 

1921,  May  20,  P.  L.  1030. 

1921,  May  25,  P.  L.  1144. 

1927,  March  24,  P.  L.  63. 
1927,  May  11,  P.  L.  961. 

1929,  April  9,  P.  L.  177. 

1929,  April  11,  P.  L.  508. 

1929,  May  8,  P.  L.  1667. 

1931,  April  9,  P.  L.  22. 

1931,  May  28,  P.  L.  208. 

1931,  June  9,  P.  L.  401. 

1931,  Pecerriber  28,  P.  L.  1503. 
August  19,  P.  L.  88. 
August  19,  P.  L.  90. 

May  18,  P.  L.  815. 

June  2,  P.  L.  1433. 
January  17,  P.  L.  246. 


Cases  Cited  in  Part  Y 


Commonwealth  v.  Gibson,  309  Pa.  323. 
Commonwealth  v.  Howitz,  78  Pa.  Super. 
Ct.  383. 

Commonwealth  v.  Landis,  29  Dist.  843. 
Commonwealth  v.  Woodward,  95  Super. 
Ct.  423. 

Gibson  v.  Poor  District,  Plumbcreek 
Twp.,  122  Pa.  557. 

Juniata  County  v.  Delaware,  107  Pa.  68. 
Kitchen  v.  Smith,  101  Pa.  452. 


Klotz  & Hahn  v.  Snyder  & Wentz,  No.  56, 
January  Sessions,  Carbon  Co.,  1934. 
Limestone  v.  Chilllsquaque,  87  Pa.  294. 
Philadelphia  v.  Miller,  42  Pa.  Super.  Ct. 
471,  477. 

Westmoreland  County  Poor  District  v. 
Kiskimenitas  Township,  54  Pa.  Super. 
Ct.  584. 

Windham  Township  v.  Colley  Township, 
32  C.  C.  269. 
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Principal  Laws  Governing  Public  Relief,  Apart  from  Poor  Relief, 
to  Special  Classes  of  Persons 

Mothers’  Assistance 

Provided  for  by  Act  1913,  April  29,  P.  L.  118,  which  Avas  amended  by 
Act  1915,  June  18,  P.  L.  1038. 

Both  of  above  acts  ivere  repealed  by  Act  1919,  July  10,  P.  L.  893,  which 
has  been  amended  and  supplemented  by : 

1921,  May  27,  P.  L.  1175 
1923,  May  22,  P.  L.  307 
1933,  May  23,  P.  L.  964 

Veterans’  Relief 

State  Veterans’  Commission  created  by  Act  1929,  April  9 P L 177 
See.  1411. 

Unemployment  Relief 

State  Emergency  Relief  Board  created  by  Act  1932,  August  19,  P.  L, 
88  (Extra  Session),  amended  by  Act  1933,  May  18,  P.  L.  sil. 

Blind  Pensions 

Provided  for  by  Act  1934,  January  17,  P.  L.  246  (Extra  Session). 

Old  Age  Assistance 

Provided  for  by  Act  1934,  January  18,  P.  L.  283  (Extra  Session). 


INDEX 


Abuses  of  office.  71-4 
Acknowledgments.  11 
Accounting  methods.  29-35 
Accounting  i)ersonnel.  30 
Acreage  of  almshouse  farms,  152 
Administrative  area  of  poor  districts, 
195  & 199  (inserts).  195 
Administrative  costs,  (See  also  Ap- 
I)endix  D,  181 — insert) 

Mothers’  Assistance,  46,  102 
Poor  boards,  46,  75 
State  Emergency  Relief  Board,  46, 
75 

Admission  to  almshouses,  causes  for, 
136 

Admissions  to  almshouses,  128 
Adoption,  117 
Aged  in  almshouses.  141 
Age  croups  of  almshouse  inmates, 
136.  138 

Allegheny  County  case,  71 
Almshouse,  ( See  also  Almshouse 
farms  and  Almshouse  inmates) 
Admission  policies,  128 
Capacity.  127 
Consolidation,  161 
Diet.  129 
Discipline,  130 
Employes,  131 
Equipment.  133 
Expenditures.  46.  124 
Fire  protection.  133 
First.  (1731),  170 
Hospitalization.  131,  148 
Investment  in  property.  123 
Legal  provisions  for,  205,  207 
Location,  16-20,  22,  122 
Medical  examinations.  131 
Movement  of  population,  134 
Number,  122,  123 
Overcrowding.  127 
Ownership,  123 
Per  capita  costs,  125 
Population,  122.  124 
Provisions  for  comfort  and  privacy, 
129 

Records,  135 
Recreation,  130 
Religious  services.  130 
Sanitation,  133 
Stewards,  132 

Supervision  of  inmates,  132 
Turnover  in  population,  134 
Visiting  hours,  130 
Volume  and  cost  of  care,  236-9 
Almshouse  farms 
Acreage,  152 
Capital  invested,  152 
Crop  values,  154 
Expenses.  1.54 
Food  production,  155,  276 


' Human  values,  1.59 
Hypothetical,  158 
j Income,  154,  276-8 

! Inmate  labor,  155 

! Location,  152 

Man  work  units,  277 
I Records,  156 

I Returns,  154 

; Size,  152 

: Almshouse  inmates,  (See  also  Alms- 
I house ) 

I Ages,  136-8 

i Babies,  128,  149 

Blind,  144 

Causes  for  admission,  135,  136 
Children.  103.  112-1.5,  149 
Chronically  iU,  146 
Citizenship,  139 
Classification,  140 
i “Custodial  care”  cases,  149 

Employment,  129 
Feebleminded.  144 
Marital  status,  139 
Mentally  ill,  142 
Mortality,  134,  137 
I Nativity,  139 

i Previous  occupations,  139 

I Religion,  139 

I Sex  distribution,  134,  136-8 

I Special  groups,  140-50 

I Transients,  145 

I Unemployed.  145 

j Analysis  of  First  Talbot  Fund  ex- 
j penditures,  2.54-61 
Analysis  of  poor  relief  expenditures, 

! 44 

j Annual  reports  of  poor  boards,  27, 

1 28.  45.  89 

Applications  for  relief,  83 
Appointment  of  directors,  17,  19,  23, 
196.  195  & 199  (inserts) 
Appointment  of  employes,  69,  200,  195 
c&  199  (inserts) 

Appointed  unpaid  directors  of  the 
i poor.  17,  195  (insert) 

Appropriations  for  poor  relief,  41.  42 
Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor, 
177,  180-3,  185,  189 

Attitudes  and  opinions  of  directors, 
32.  66-8 

Attorneys  of  poor  districts.  200,  201 
Auditor  General,  audit  of  First  Tal- 
bot Fund,  38 

Auditors,  qualifications  of,  36 
Auditors’  reports,  27,  36-7 
Audits  and  auditors,  36-7,  202 
Average  relief  grants,  89,  90 
Babies  in  almshouses,  114,  128,  149 
i Basic  food  allowance,  90 
i Bastardy.  212 
1 Bibliography,  281-92 
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Binding  out  of  cliildren,  172 
Blind,  pensions  for,  9,  145,  161,  168, 
174 

Descriptive  summary,  181  (insert) 
Blind  persons  in  almshouses,  144 
Boarding  out  of  adults,  18,  96-8 
Boarding  out  of  children,  103,  108, 
112,  116-9 

Board  of  Public  Charities.  175-7,  186, 
188 

Bonding  of  directors  and  employes, 
30,  197,  201 

Bookkeepers,  qualifications  of,  30 
Bookkeeping  of  poor  districts,  30-5 
Borough  districts,  location  of,  21 
Borrowing  power,  204 
Budgetary  procedure.  31-2 
Budgeting  relief  grants,  90,  102 
Burial  of  paupers,  89 
Byberry  Mental  Hospital,  243 
(’apacity  of  almshouses,  127 
Capital' invested  in  almshouse  farms, 
152-3 

Care  of  dependent  children,  (See  De- 
pendent children) 

Case  loads  of  poor  boards,  80-1 
Case  records,  87 
(''ash  relief,  35,  89 
Causes 

— of  almshouse  admission,  135-6 
— of  dependency,  80,  103.  135 
— of  family  breakdown,  107 
Census  of  dependent  and  neglected 
children,  104,  108,  274-5 
Child  caring  agencies  115-6 
Child  caring  methods  of  poor  boards, 
112-9 

Child  placing  methods,  116-9 
Child  welfare  program,  120 
Children,  care  of  (See  Dependent 
children) 

Children  in  almshouses,  103,  112-5, 
149,  172.  181,  206 
Children’s  homes,  115 
Chronic  dependency,  91 
Chronic  illness  in  almshouses,  131, 
135-6,  146-8 

Citizenship  of  almshoTise  inmates.  139 
City  districts,  15,  20,  21,  23,  195  & 
199  (inserts) 

Civil  service  for  relief  workers,  77 
Classification 

— of  almshouse  inmates,  136,  140. 
— of  expenditures,  33,  37 
— of  poor  relief  systems,  by  coun- 
ties, 16-23,  262-73. 

Clinics,  57,  93 
Closing  of  cases,  93 
Collection  of  taxes,  27,  41-3,  204.  220- 
31 

Colonial  poor  laws,  169 
Commission  of 
1830-33,  185 

1890,  173,  176,  183,  186 
1921-25,  173,  183,  188-9 


Commissions 

— on  relief  expenditures,  64 
— to  tax  collectors,  43,  220-31 
Comparative 

— administrative  costs,  46,  75,  281 
(insert) 

■ — expenditures  of  poor  hoards  and 
county  governments,  244-7 
— relief  expenditures  1923,  1930- 
33,  47-9,  79 

Comparison  of  types  of  public  relief 
in  Pennsylvania,  281  (insert) 
Compensation  of  directors,  63,  197, 
195  & 199  (inserts) 

Confusion  of  child  care  provisions, 
110 

Confusion  of  poor  laws,  16,  82,  167, 
179,  184-90,  193-212 
Consolidation  of  almshouses,  161 
Consumption  of  food  grown  on  alms- 
house farms,  276 

Continuance  of  unnecessary  relief, 
86 

Cooperation  with  other  social  agen- 
cies, 86 

Costs  of  poor  i-elief,  (See  also  Finan- 
cial administration) 
Administrative  costs,  46,  232-9 
Almshouse,  46,  126,  236-9 
Analysis  of  expenditures,  44,  232-9 
Annual  reports  of  poor  boards,  45, 
232-42 

Appropriations  for  poor  relief,  41-2 
Child  care,  51,  106,  246 
Collection  of  taxes,  41-3 
Commissions  to  tax  collectors,  43 
Increase  in  expenditures,  48 
Local  taxes,  41-3,  220-31 
Mental  hospital  costs,  45,  55-6,  243 
Mentally  ill,  care  of,  51-3,  57,  247 
Millage,  41 

Mothers’  Assistance  Fund,  54,  57 
Outdoor  relief  expenditures,  49, 
240-2 

Overlapping  responsibilities  for  re- 
lief, 50 

Per  capita  costs,  50,  54,  58,  244-5 
Poor  funds,  sources  of,  41 
Public  health  services,  56 
Revenue  of  poor  boards,  41 
Sources  of  poor  funds,  41,  53 
State  aid  to  hospitals,  56,  57 
State  Emergency  Relief  Board,  57 
State  share  in  local  relief,  55 
Taxes,  41-3,  220-31 
Total  relief  and  welfare  expendi- 
tures in  Pennsylvania,  50-8 
Trends  in  volume  and  cost,  47 
County 

— children’s  homes,  110,  111 
— commissioners  and  child  care, 
28,  110 

— commissioners  as  directors  of 
the  poor,  16,  23 

— districts,  location  of,  21,  262-73 
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CoTinty  Emergency  Relief  Boards 
Cooperation  with,  86 
Expenditures  of,  252-3 
Medical  service,  95 
Origin  of,  178 

County  government  expenditures  for 
— dependent  children,  246 
- — mental  cases,  247 
—relief.  52.  54,  244-5,  248-51 
— welfare  54.  244-5 
County  home,  (See  Almshouse) 
County 

— Medical  Societies,  95 
— mental  hospitals,  ( See  Mental 
hospitals) 

— unit  districts  defined  and  enum- 
erated, 15,  16.  17 
— welfare  boards,  12.  67,  179 
Crop  values  on  almshouse  farms,  154 
"‘Custodial  care"  in  almshouses,  149 
Custodians  of  poor  funds,  bonding  of, 
30 

Deaths  in  almshouses,  134,  137 
Definitions  of  terms.  215-18 
Department  of  Internal  Affairs,  27 
Department  of  Charities.  177 
Department  of  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration, 186 

Department  of  Welfare,  powers  over 
poor  relief,  177 

Dependency,  causes  of,  80.  103,  135 
Dependency,  chronic.  91 
Dependent  child,  definition,  109 
Dependent  children,  care  of 
Adoption,  117 
Babies  in  almshouses.  114 
Boarding  homes,  103,  108,  112,  116- 
9 

Causes  of  dependency,  103 
Confusion  of  provisions,  110 
Costs.  52.  106.  246.  248,  250 
County  children’s  homes.  110-1 
County  commissioners,  28,  110 
Definition.  109 

Division  of  responsibility.  51-2,  109- 
11 

Expenditures  for,  52,  106.  246.  248 
Extent  of  placement  by  poor 
boards,  119 

Federal  Census,  104,  108,  274-5 
Foster  home  supervision.  119 
In  almshouses,  103,  112-5,  149,  172, 
181,  206 

Institutions  for,  115 
Investigators,  116 
Juvenile  courts,  109 
Legal  provisions,  206 
Methods  of  poor  boards,  112-9 
Placement  methods.  117 
Private  agencies.  115-6 
Records  of  placement.  119 
Responsibility  for,  51-2,  109-11 
Standards,  112 
Supervision,  119 
Volume  of  dependency.  106 
Desertion,  212 


Destruction  of  records,  34,  87 
Diet  in  almshouses,  129. 

Diminishing  tax  collections,  41-2 
Directors  of  the  poor  < See  also  insert 
charts  pp.  195,  199) 

Abuses  of  office,  71-4 
Administration  of  First  Talbot 
Fund.  38-40.  254-61 
Appointment  of.  17.  19,  23,  196 
Association  of.  180-3 
Attitudes  and  opinions,  66-8 
Bonding  of.  30.  201 
Compensation  of.  63-4,  197-200 
Distribution  of,  22 
Election  of,  17,  18.  20.  23.  196 
Expenditures  by.  44-58.  232-47 
Expenses,  64.  197 
Legal  responsibility  of,  29,  81.  103, 
193.  212 

Methods  of  (See  Financial  adminis- 
tration, Outdoor  relief.  Depen- 
dent children,  and  Almshouses) 
Number  of,  15.  22 
Occupations.  64-6 
Salaries.  63-4.  197-200,  262-73 
Terms.  196 
Training  of.  64,  117 
Vacancies  in  office,  196-7 
Vocations.  64-6 

Disbursement  of  poor  funds,  195  & 
199  (inserts),  204 
Discharges  from  almshouses.  138 
Discontinuance  of  relief,  93 
Distribution  of 

— almshouse  expenditures,  46-7 
— Pennsylvania  public  relief  re- 
sources, 24 

— relief  expenditures,  44 
Division  of  child  care  responsibility, 
109-11 

Division  of  work  among  directors.  85 
Dual  office-holding  by  directors,  66 
‘"Dumping,”  99.  211  ‘ 

Economy  through  trained  workers, 
75-6 

Elected  directors  of  the  poor,  17,  23, 
195  & 199  (inserts) 

Election  of  directors  196,  195  & 199 
(inserts) 

Elk  County  case.  72 
Emergency  relief.  79-81.  89.  178 
Emergency  relief  boards,  1933  expen- 
ditures. 252-3. 

Employes  in  almhouses,  131-2 
Employes  of  poor  boards,  69,  200,  195 
& 199  (inserts) 

Employment 

— of  almhouse  inmates.  129,  155, 
159 

— of  investigators.  116 
— of  the  poor.  205,  207 
— of  trained  workers,  67,  75,  182 
Equipment  of  almshouses,  133 
Erie  County,  administration  of  poor 
relief,  17,  23,  195  (insert) 
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Expen  flitures 

Almshouse,  46-7,  124-5,  236-9 
Almshouse  farms,  154 
Care  of  mental  cases,  51,  243,  247 
County  governments  for  welfare 
and  relief,  50-8,  244-5,  248 
Dependent  children,  52,  106,  246, 
248 

Emergency  relief,  poor  relief,  and 
Mothers’  Assistance,  57,  252-3 
First  Talbot  Fund,  39-40,  254-61 
Home  relief,  49,  240-2 
Increase  in,  48 
Outdoor  relief,  49,  240-2 
Poor  relief,  44-6,  232-47 
Public  welfare  and  relief  in  Penn- 
sylvania, 56-8 

Total  relief  and  welfare,  50-8 
Expenses  of  directors,  197 
Experience  of  directors,  116 
Extent  of  child  placements  by  poor 
boards,  119 

Families  receiving  outdoor  relief,  80 
Family  breakdown,  107 
Family  budgets,  90,  l02 
Farm  income,  155,  276-8 
Farm  produce,  sale  of,  41 
Farms  (almhouse),  (See  Almshouse 
farms) 

Favoritism  to  relatives,  69,  73 
Federal  Census  of  Dependent  Chil- 
dren, 104,  108,  274-5 
Federal  Transient  Bureau,  28,  98,  146 
Feebleminded  in  almshouses,  115,  144 
Fees  to  physicians,  94 
Piling  of  audits,  37 
Financial  administration  (See  also 
Costs  of  poor  relief) 

Accounting  methods,  29-35 
Accounting  personnel,  30-1 
Annual  reports,  27,  44,  51 
Audits  of  First  Talbot  Fund,  38-40 
Auditors,  qualifications  of,  36 
Audit  reports,  27,  36-7,  51 
Audits,  36-7 
Bonding,  29,  30 

Bookkeepers,  qualifications  of,  30 
Bookkeeping,  30-5 
Budget  planning,  29,  31-2 
Care  of  dependent  children,  28 
Cash  relief,  35 

Classification  of  expenditures,  33 
Collections  of  poor  taxes,  27,  41-3 
Expenditures  of  poor  districts,  27, 
44-9 

Piling  of  audits,  37 
First  Talbot  Fund,  38-40 
Invoices  from  merchants,  39 
Mental  hospitals  operated  by  poor 
districts,  27,  33,  44,  56,  243 
Methods  of  issuing  relief,  35 
Poor  tax  levies,  27,  41-3 
Eecords,  29,  33-5,  39 
Relief  orders,  34 
Social  records,  35 
Unemployment  relief,  38-40 
Verbal  relief  orders,  35 


Financing  of  study,  10 
Fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures  for 
poor  fund,  203 

Fire  hazards  in  almshouses,  133 
First 

—almshouse  (1731)  170 
— county  unit  districts,  171 
— General  Poor  Law,  169 
— Talbot  Fund,  9,  38-40,  79,  178, 
254-61 

— workhouse,  169 
Food  allowance,  90 
Food  orders,  89 

Food  production  on  almshouse  farms 
155,  276 

Forms  of  outdoor  relief,  89 
Poster  home  supervision,  118-9 
Future  of  the  almshouse,  161 
General  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1925,  173, 
189,  193-212 

General  Settlement  Act  (1718),  170 
Germantown  Poor  District,  72,  195 
(insert),  200,  270 

Gifts,  bequests  and  devises  to  the 
poor,  203 

“Great  Law,  The”,  169 
Handicapped  children,  114,  207 
Health  service,  public,  56 
Highway  supervisors  as  directors  of 
the,  poor,  185,  197 
History  of  poor  relief 

Association  of  Directors  of  the 
Poor,  180-3,  185,  188 
Board  of  Public  Charities,  175-7, 
186,  188 

Children  in  almshouses,  172,  181 
Colonial  poor  laws,  169 
Commission 
—of  1830-33,  185 
—of  1890,  173,  176,  183,  186 
—of  1921-25,  173,  183,  188 
County  Emergency  Relief  Boards, 
178 

County  welfare  boards,  179 
Department  of  Charities,  177 
Department  of  Poor  Law  Admini- 
stration, 186 

Department  of  Welfare,  177-9,  182 
Emergency  relief,  178 
First 

—almshouse,  169 
— county  unit  districts,  171 
• — General  Poor  Law,  169 
— Talbot  Act,  178 
—workhouse,  169 

General  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1925, 
173,  189 

General  Settlement  Act,  170 
“Great  Law,  The”,  169 
Humanitarian  movement,  168 
Indenture  of  children,  172 
Justices  of  the  peace,  173,  186,  189 
Local  legislation,  172 
Mothers’  assistance,  168,  174,  179 
Old  age  assistance,  168,  174,  179 
Orders  for  relief,  173,  186,  189 
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Origin  of  townsliip  and  borough 
districts,  169 
Outdoor  relief,  178 
Pensions  for  the  blu'd,  168,  174,  179 
Poor  law  commissicner,  187 
Poor  law  commissions,  173,  185-90 
Powers  of  Department  of  Wel- 
fare. 177 

Revision  of  the  poor  laws,  170-1, 
173,  182,  184-90 
Second  Talbot  Act,  178 
Social  insurance,  17.'^ 

Special  legislation,  172 
State  Dependents’  Commission, 
177,  187 

State  Emergency  Relief  Board,  178 
State  supervision,  175-9 
Subsidy  to  private  charity,  170 
Unemployment  relief,  179 
Veterans’  relief.  179 
Workmen's  compensation.  168,  174, 
179 

Home  for  the  destitute  (see  Alms- 
house) 

Home  for  the  destitute,  elected  direc- 
tors of,  17.  '23.  195  (insert) 

Home  relief  (see  also  Outdoor  relief) 
Expenditures,  49 
Orders,  34 

Statistics  1923  and  1930-33,  49 
under  Mothers'  Assistance  Fund, 
101 

Volume  and  c*ost,  1933,  240-2 
Homes  for  the  aged,  141  ! 

Hospital  care.  96 

Hospitalization  of  almshouses,  131, 
148 

Hospitals,  State  aid  to,  56-7 
Hospitals  for  poor  districts.  206 
Humanitarian  movement,  168 
Human  values  of  almshouse  farms,  i 
159 

Hypothetical  almshouse  farm,  158 
Illegal  practices,  71-4 
Inadequacv  of  outdoor  relief,  90,  91, 
112 

Income  of  almshouse  farms,  154, 
276-8 

Income  of  poor  districts,  41,  202-4  j 
Incompatible  offices,  66,  201 
Increase  in  almshouse  population, 
.124.  134 

Increase  in  outdoor  relief,  48-9,  79  I 
Increase  in  poor  relief  expenditures. 
48-9 

Indenture  of  children,  172 
Individuals  receiving  outdoor  relief, 
80 

Infirmary  (see  Almshouse) 

Inmate  labor  on  almshouse  farms, 
155,  159 

Inmates  of  almshouses,  (see  Alms- 
house inmates) 

Insane  in  almshouses,  142 
Institutions  for  children,  115 


Inter-county  mixed  districts.  19-21, 
23,  199  (insert),  262,  266 
Interstate  removals,  211 
Intimidation  of  relief  applicants,  83 
Investigation  of  relief  applicants,  69, 
75-6,  86,  101 

Investigators,  68,  7-5-6,  116 
Investment  in  almshouse  farms, 
152-3 

Investment  in  almshouse  property, 
123 

Invoices  from  merchants,  39 
.luggling  of  accounts,  73 
Justices  of  the  peace 
Issuance  of  relief  orders,  73,  84 
Withdrawal  of  authority,  84,  173, 
186,  204,  208 

Legal  basis  of  poor  relief  (See  also 
insert  charts  L I-III,  pp.  195, 
199) 

Administrative  area,  195 
Appointment  of  officers,  196 
Audit  of  accounts.  202 
Authoritv  of  justices  of  the  peace, 
208 

Bastardy,  212 
Bonding,  197,  201 
Borrowing  power.  204 
Collection  of  taxes,  204 
Compensation  of  officers,  197 
Desertion,  212 

Disbursement  of  funds,  204 
Election  of  officers,  196 
Employes  of  districts,  200 
Employment,  laws  governing,  205-7 
Estate,  liability  of,  211 
Expenses  of  officers,  197 
Fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures.  203 
Gifts,  bequests  and  devises,  203 
Interstate  removals,  211 
Justices  of  the  peace,  authority  of, 
204,  208 

Laws  governing  relief  and  em- 
ployment, 205-12 
Levy  of  taxes,  204 
Liability  for  support  of  paupers, 
211 

Officers  of  districts,  195 
Poor  fund,  202 
Poor  taxes,  203 
Property,  liability  of,  211 
Relatives,  liability  of,  212 
Relief  and  employment  provisions, 
205-8 

Removals,  210 
Settlement,  208 
Special  levies,  204 
Support  of  paupers,  liability  for, 
211 

Terms  of  officers,  196 
Vacancies  in  office,  196 
Legal  citations,  293-4 
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Legal  responsibility  of  poor  boards, 
205-12 

— for  accounting,  30 
— for  child  care,  103 
— for  outdoor  relief,  SI 
Legal  settlement,  99,  145,  170,  172, 
208 

Length  of  time  spent  in  almshohses, 

138 

Levy  of  poor  taxes,  27,  41-3,  203-4 
Liability  for  support  of  paupers,  211 
Litigation  between  poor  districts,  99 
Living  conditions  in  almshouses,  129 
Local  legislation,  172,  193,  195  & 199 
(inserts),  195 
Local  taxes,  42,  220-31 
Long  time  relief,  8‘9 
Lycoming  County  system  of  poor  re- 
lief, 16,  18,  21,  267-8 
Location  of  almshouse  farms,  152 
Location  of  almshouses,  122 
Major  causes  of  dependency,  80 
Malfeasance  in  office.  71-4 
Man  work  units  on  almshouse  farms. 
277 

Marital  status  of  almshouse  inmates, 

139 

Maternity  care,  96,  128 
Medical  care,  94-6 

Medical  Society  of  Pennnsylvania,  95 
Meetings  of  poor  boards,  87 
Mental  defectives  in  almshouses,  136, 
144 

Mental  hospitals  operated  by  poor 
districts,  27-8,  33,  45,  51,  56,  142, 
243 

Mentally  ill,  cost  of  care,  51,  243,  247 
IMentally  ill  in  almshouses,  136,  142 
Merchants’  invoices,  39 
Merit  system  for  relief  workers,  77 
Methods 

— of  administration  of  poor  relief, 
15-23.  195  & 199  (inserts) 

— of  issuing  relief,  35 
— of  paying  directors,  63,  197-200, 
195  & 199  (inserts) 

— of  paying  private  children’s 
agencies,  116 

— of  poor  boards  in  outdoor  relief, 
83-93 

— of  study,  10 
Millage,  41 

Miscellaneous  districts,  (See  insert 
chart,  p.  199) 

Misuse  of  relief  orders,  73 
Mixed  districts,  15,  18-21,  23,  199  (in- 
sert) 

Mortality  in  almshouses,  134,  137 
Mothers’  Assistance  Fund,  (See  also 
Appendix  D,  insert  p.  281) 
Administration  of.  179 
Administrative  costs,  174 
As  social  insurance.  102 
Budgeting  methods,  90 
Cooperation  with  poor  hoards,  87 
Expenditures,  54,  57,  2.52-£ 


Home  relief  methods,  101 
Number  of  children  aided,  106 
Planning.  91 

State  responsibility  for.  9 
Supervisory  methods,  91 
Movement  of  almshouse  population, 
134 

Municipal  districts,  20,  21,  195  & 199 
(inserts) 

Nativity  of  almshouse  inmates,  139 
Neglected  child,  definition,  109 
Nepotism,  69,  73 
Non-residents.  99,  210  - 
Normal  children  in  almshouses,  112, 
114,  149 
Number  of 

— adults  boarded  out,  97 
— almshouses,  22,  122,  123 
— children  in  almshouses,  113,  149 
— directors  of  the  poor.  15,  22,  195 
& 199  (inserts),  262-73 
— persons  receiving  outdoor  relief, 
49,  79-81 

— poor  board  employes.  69 
— poor  districts,  15,  21-3,  195  and 
199  (inserts).  262-73 
— poor  laws,  193 
Nursing  cai'e,  95 

Objectives  of  study,  12,  27,  61,  78,  103, 
121,  151.  165 

Occupations  of  directors,  64-6 
Officers  of  poor  districts,  195  & 1&9 
(inserts) 

Old  age  assistance,  9,  142.  174.  179 
Descriptive  summary.  281  (insert) 
Orders  from  justices  of  the  peace,  73. 

84,  173,  186.  204,  208 
Orders  of  removal,  210 
Organization  of  poor  relief,  14-23 
Origin  of  township  and  borough  dis- 
tricts, 169 
Outdoor  relief 
Applications,  83 
Boarding  out,  96-8 
Budgeting,  90 
Case  loads,  80 
Closing  of  cases,  93 
Discontinuance  of,  93 
Division  of  work,  85 
“Dumping”,  99 
Emergency,  89 
Expenditures,  49,  240-2 
Hospital  care.  96 
Inadequacy  of.  90-1 
Increase  in,  48-9,  79 
Intimidation  of  applicants,  83 
Investigation,  86 
Legal  responsibility,  81,  305 
Maternity  care,  96 
Medical  care,  94-6 
Methods  of  poor  boards,  83-93 
Non-residents,  99 
Nursing  care.  95 
Orders,  variety  of,  89 
Preventive  work,  93 
Records,  87 
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Refusals  of,  91 
Removal,  99 
Size  of  grants,  79,  89-90 
State  supervision  of,  178 
Supervision  of  cases,  91 
Transients,  98-100 
Types  of,  89 

Under  Mothers"  Assistance  Fund, 
101 

Unnecessary,  86 
A’olume  of,  49,  79 
Overcrowding  of  almshouses,  127 
Overlapping  responsibility  for  child 
care,  50-2,  109-11 
Ownership  of  almshouses,  123 
Oxford-Lower  Dublin  Poor  District, 
73,  200,  195  (insert),  270 
Paid  employes  in  almshouses,  132 
Pauper’s  oath,  84 
Payment 

— of  attorneys,  200.  201 
- — of  directors.  63-4.  197-200 
■ — of  private  child  caring  agencies, 
116 

Pennsylvania  public  welfare  expendi- 
tures, 56,  58 

Pensions  for  the  blind,  9.  145,  174, 
179 

Descriptive  summary,  281  (insert) 
Per  capita 

- — costs  in  almshouses,  125-7.  236-9 
— relief  costs.  49,  50,  .54.  57.  244-5 
— tax  collections.  43.  220-31 
Personnel,  accounting.  30-1 
Personnel  of  almshouses.  131 
Personnel  of  poor  hoards 
Abuses  of  office,  70-74 
Allegheny  County  case.  71 
Attitudes  of  directors.  66-8 
Compensation  of  directors.  63-4 
Directors,  63-8 
Elk  County  case.  72 
Employes,  69-70 
Favoritism  to  relatives.  69,  73 
Germantown  Poor  District,  72 
Investigators,  69 
Juggling  of  accounts.  73 
Misuse  of  relief  orders.  73 
Number  of  directors.  63 
Number  of  employes,  69 
Opinions  of  directors,  66-8 
Oxford-Lower  Dublin  District,  73 
Politics  in  relief  giving.  73 
Public  offices  held  by  directors,  66 
Selection  of  employes,  69 
Shamokin  Coal  Township  Poor  Dis- 
trict. 73 

Supervision  of  investigators,  70 
Taxpayers’  actions,  71-3 
Training  of  employes,  69 
Ifficancies  in  office,  63 
Vocations  of  directors.  64-6 
Personnel 

— of  State  Emergency  Relief  Board, 
75-7 

— of  study,  8,  11 


Philadelphia  Hospital  for  Mental 
Diseases,  243 

Philadelphia  independent  districts, 
15,  16,  20,  72,  195  (imsert),  197, 
199,  202 

Physicians  to  poor  boards,  94-5 
Placement  methods  of  poor  boards, 
96-8,  116-7 

Planned  relief,  101-2 
Plus  farm  incomes,  157-8 
Politics  in  relief  giving,  73 
Poor 

— boards  (See  Directors  of  the 
poor) 

— boards"  1933  expenditures,  44-58, 
232-47.  252-3 

— district  mental  hospitals,  27-8, 
33.  45,  51,  56,  142,  243 
— farm  produce,  sale  of,  41 
—fund,  17-20,  41-3.  202-4 
— house  (See  Almshouse) 

— Law  Commissioner,  187 
— Law  Commission  of  1890,  30, 

173,  176.  183.  186,  189 
— Law  Commission  of  1921-25,  173, 
188-9.  193 

— laws,  summary  of,  193-212, 

charts  L I-III  (inserts)  195  & 
199 

— relief  expenditures,  44-9.  232-47, 
252-3 

—taxes.  41-3,  203-4,  220-31 
Poor"s  Day  Book,”  61 
Population  of  almshouses,  122,  124 
Classification  of.  136 
Movement  of,  134 

Population  of  poor  districts,  15,  23. 
262-73 

Powers  of  Department  of  Welfare 
over  poor  relief,  177 
Preservation  of  records,  34,  87 
Prevention  of  family  breakdown.  107 
Preventive  work.  93,  101 
Privacy  for  relief  applicants,  85 
Private  child  caring  agencies,  115-6 
Private  occupations  of  directors,  64-6 
Probation  officers,  110 
Public  care  of  dependent  children 
(See  Dependent  children) 

Public  Charities  Association,  281  (in- 
sert ) 

Public  clinics,  57,  93 
Public  health  services.  56 
Public  offices  held  by  directors,  66 
Public  relief  resources  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 24.  281  (insert) 

Public  subsidies.  170 
Public  welfare  and  relief  expendi- 
tures in  Pennsylvania,  50-8 
Purpose  of  study,  12.  27.  61,  78,  103, 
121,  151,  165 
Qualifications 
— of  auditors,  36-7 
— of  bookkeepers,  30-1 
• — of  study  workers,  27 
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Questionable  practices,  73 
Questionnaires  used  in  study,  279-80 
Ration  of  almshouse  employes  to  in- 
mates, 132 

Reasons  for  dependency,  80,  103,  135 
Reasons  for  refusing  relief,  91 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
61 

Records 

Almshouse,  135 
Almshouse  farms,  156 
Child  placements,  119 
Financial.  34-5 
First  Talbot  Fund,  39 
Outdoor  relief.  87 
Recreation  in  almshouses,  130 
Refusals  of  relief,  91 
Regional  hospitals,  161 
Rehabilitation  camps,  99 
Relatives,  liability  of,  212 
Relief  and  welfare  expenditures,  44- 
58,  232-53 

Relief  orders,  34-5,  88-90 
Misuse  of,  73 

Relief  provisions  in  law,  205-8 
Religion  of  almshouse  inmates,  139 
Religious  services  in  almshouses,  130 
Removal  of  dependents,  99,  210-1 
Responsibility  of  directors,  193-212 
Child  care,  103 
Financial,  29 
Outdoor  relief,  81 
Retainer  fees  to  physicians,  94 
Returns  from  almshouse  farms,  154 
Revenue  of  poor  boards,  41 
Revision  of  the  poor  laws,  170-1, 
173,  184-90 

Salaries  of  directors,  63,  197-200,  195 
& 199  (inserts) 

Sale  of  poor  farm  produce,  41 
Sanitation  in  almshouses,  133 
Schedules  used  in  study,  279-80 
Schuylkill  Northumberland  Tax- 
payers’ Association,  73 
Scope  of  study 
Almshouse,  135 
Almshouse  farm,  161 
Child  care,  104 
Financial,  27 
General,  10 
Legal,  193 
Outdoor  relief,  79 
Personnel,  62 
Second  Talbot  Act,  178 
Separation  of  families.  111 
Settlement  Act  of  1718,  170 

Settlement  Acts  of  1933.  208-10 

Settlement,  legal,  99,  145.  208-10 
Sex  distribution  in  almshouses,  134, 
136-8 

Shamokin  Coal  Township  Poor  Dis- 
trict, 73,  199  (insert),  269 
Shifting  of  poor  board  responsibili- 
ties, 91 

Size  of  almshouse  farms,  152 
Size  of  relief  grants,  79,  89-90 


Social  case  records,  35,  87,  119 
Social  insurance,  173 
Social  service  exchanges,  86 
Sources  of  local  relief  expenditures, 
53 

Sources  of  poor  funds,  41,  202-3 
Sources  of  study 
Almshouse,  121 
Almshouse  farm,  151 
Child  care,  103 
Financial,  27-8 
General,  11 
Legal,  193 
Outdoor  relief,  78 
Personnel,  62 

Special  groups  in  almshouses,  140-50 

Special  legislation,  172 

Special  levies  for  poor  fund,  204 

Staff  of  study,  8,  11 

Standards  of  child  cai*e,  112,  116-7 

State 

— aid  for  welfare  and  relief,  57,  243 
— aided  homes  for  aged,  141 
— Department  of  Welfare,  powers 
over  poor  relief.  177 
• — Dependents’  Commission,  177, 
187-8 

— Emergency  Relief  Board  (See 
also  Appendix  D,  p.  281,  insert) 
Administrative  costs,  46,  75 
Expenditures.  28.  57,  252-3 
Medical  service.  95 
Number  of  children  aided,  106 
Origin  of,  9,  178 
Personnel  methods.  75-7 
Planning  and  supervision,  91 
Relationship  to  poor  boards,  81 
— jNIedical  Society,  94 
— share  in  local  relief,  55-8 
— supervision  of  poor  relief,  175-9 
— welfare  and  relief  expenditures, 
55-8 

Stewards  of  almshouses.  132 
Subsidy  to  private  charity,  170 
Summaries 

Almshouse,  123,  134.  140,  151 
Care  of  Dependent  Children,  105 
Financial  Administration,  29,  36, 
38.  41,  44.  50 

History,  166,  175,  180,  184 
Organization.  15 
Outdoor  Relief.  79.  83.  94 
Personnel,  63,  69,  71,  75 
Supervision 

■ — of  almshouse  inmates,  132 
— of  cases.  75-6,  91,  101-2 
— of  children  in  foster  homes,  119 
• — of  investigators,  70 
Supervisors  of  highways  as  directors 
of  the  poor,  187,  197 
Support  of  paupers,  liability  for, 
211-2 

Talbot  Fund,  First,  9,  38-40,  79.  178, 
254-61 

Talbot  Fund,  Second,  178 
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Taxes,  levies  and  collections,  41-43, 
203-4,  220-31 
Tax  millage,  41 
Taxpayers’  actions,  71-3 
Terms  of  directors,  196 
Time  spent  in  almshouses,  138 
Total  relief  expenditures,  50-8,  232, 
244,  252 

Township  and  borough  districts 
classified  and  enumerated,  15,  18, 
195  (insert) 

Trained  relief  workers,  67,  75-6 
Training  of  poor  board  employes,  69 
Training  of  poor  directors,  64,  116 
Tramps,  98 
Transients,  98-100 
— in  almshouses,  145 
Trends  in  volume  and  cost  of  relief, 
47-9 

Tuberculosis  sanatoria,  57 
Turnover  in  almshouse  population, 
134 
Types 

— of  outdoor  relief,  89 
— of  relief  expenditures,  44-7 
— of  records,  34-5,  87 
Unemployed  in  almshouses,  145 
Unemployment  relief,  9,  38-40,  74-5, 
145,  179,  281  (insert) 


Unethical  practices,  71-4 
Unnecessary  relief,  86 
Usual  weekly  relief  grants,  90 
Vacancies  in  poor  board  offices,  63, 
196-7 

Value  of  almshouse  property,  123 
Variation  in  almshouse  farm  incomes, 
155 

Variety  of  relief  orders,  89 
Verbal  relief  orders,  35,  89 
Veterans’  relief.  9,  179,  281  (insert) 
Vocations  of  directors,  64-6 
Volume 

— of  almshouse  care,  123-5,  236-9 
■ — of  child  dependency,  106,  274 
— of  home  relief,  49-79,  240-2 
— of  relief,  47-9 
Weekly  grants  of  relief,  90 
Welfare,  Department  of,  powers  over 
poor  relief.  177 

Welfare  and  relief  expenditures.  50-8 
Westmoreland  County,  17,23,  195  (in- 
sert), 273 

Witnesses  to  relief  applications,  84 
Woodward  Act,  57 
Workhouse,  first,  169 
Workmen’s  Compensation,  168,  174 
York  County  medical  care  plan,  95 


